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X HE present work contains a series of Letters 
originally publislied in the Unitarian Miscel- 
lany. They are liere brought together with 
many important additions and alterations. 
The circumstances under which they fii-st ap- 
peared may be briefly stated as follows. 

In a Sermon, preached by the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Nevins 
in Baltimore, were introduced remarks on 
Unitarians, which were thought to be unrea- 
sonably severe and nnjust. Strictures were 
made on these remarks, and published in the 
form of a letter to Dr. Miller. To these he 
replied with a view to explain and vindicate 
the objectionable parts of his Sermon. 1 he 
third letter in the following Inquiry^ entitled 
" Charges against the Character of Unitari- 
ans," is the one first addressed to him. All 
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those of the remainder, which were originally 
inserted in the Miscellany, relate more parti- 
cularly to his fieply, and the topics which it 
embraces. 

In preparing these letters for separate pub- 
lication, the author deemed it advisable to 
omit some parts, to write others anew, to in- 
terweave occasional additions, and, by remov- 
ing as far as possible local and personal allu- 
sions, to clothe them with a general interest, 
and cause them to harmonize in illustrating, 
the point which he aims to discuss. The first 
and second letters, and some of the others, 
are wholly added. 

The primary purpose of the author's un- 
dertaking has been, to trace out the influence 
of certain religious opinions on the character 
of the persons adopting them ; and his ulti- 
mate object, to show that the sentiments usu- 
ally denominated Unitarian have a decid- 
ed preference in this respect to the high 
dogmas of orthodoxy. The discussion, in 
some of its parts, has taken a wide range, and 
been conducted, perhaps, in a somewhat de- 
sultory manner. This was in a measure ne- 
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eessary IVoTD the causes in which it originated. 
It is believed, howeyer,. that little will be 
found, which has not a general bearing on the 
subject. 

The letters on Charity, and the Christian 
Name, may at first be thought an exception ; 
but whei} it is reflected how strong an influ- 
ence the vanous sentiments indicated in these 
letters have on the temper and feelings of 
christians, it is presumed they will be allowed 
to hold an important place in connexion with 
other parts of tlie work. 

The inquiry concerning the opinions of 
Newton, Locke, and Watts, might possibly 
have been spared, and yet it has a natural alli- 
ance with the succeeding letter on the morals 
of celebrated English Unitarians. On the 
whole, it is hoped, that most readers will flnd 
it no difficult task to discover sufficient har- 
mony and directness in all the essential parti- 
culars brought under examination. 

It has been no part of the author's plan to 
investigate the truth of opinions, nor has he 
approached this branch of inquiry any farther, 
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those of the remainder, which were originally 
inserted in the Miscellany, relate more parti- 
cularly to his Reply, and the topics which it 
embraces. 

In preparing these letters for separate pub- 
lication, the author deemed it advisable to 
omit some parts, to write others anew, to in- 
terweave occasional additions, and, by remov- 
ing as far as possible local and personal allu- 
sions, to clothe them with a general interest, 
and cause them to harmonize in illustrating, 
the point which he aims to discuss. The first 
and second letters, and some of the others, 
are wholly added. 

The primary purpose of the author's un- 
dertaking has been, to trace out the influence 
of certain religious opinions on the character 
of the persons adopting them ; and his ulti- 
mate object, to show that the sentiments usu- 
ally denominated Unitarian have a decid- 
ed preference in this respect to the high 
dogmas of orthodoxy. The discussion, in 
some of its pai*ts, has taken a wide range, and 
been conducted, perhaps, in a somewhat de- 
sultory manner. This was in a measure ne- 
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PART I, 



CHARGES AGAINST UNITARIANS. 



LETTER 1. 

F«JM tmd t hjttt t ^ C«ntrovtr*y m» advmncing Truth tmd Practical 

Religion. 

Advahtaobb of religious eottrcteny, or ditcusrion, p. 1. The Saviour, 
Apostlei, and primitive Cbristiaos were controvertists, 3. Reforniation 
•stabliihed hj controversy, 5. One class of CIrrtstians to whom religious in- 
quiry can be of no service, 8. Three general topics of religious controver- 
sy, 9. The first pertains to Church government, ib. The second to articles 
of faith, II. The third to the influence of opinions on practice, 15. To 
this latter branch of controversy the present work will be chiefly confi- 
ned, 17. 

LETTER II. 

Causes of Dioisions and Discords among Christians, 

The christian religion less effectual on the character of it^ professors, than its 
purifying tendency warrants us to expect, 3f. Causes of dSvisions among 
Ch' istians in early times, 22. In later times, 23. Fondness of Christians 
to control the faith of their brethren, 25. Origin and early influence of 
creeds, 7*6. Produced discord, 26. Two grand axioms of the Reformation, 
29. Soon deserttd by tha early refonneri, 30. False notion of the unity 
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of faith, 31. Scriptural view of this unity, 32. False mode of interpreting 
tlie Scriptures adopted by the reformers, 33. Unhappy influence of creeds 
after the Reformation, 34. Heresy, 37, Just remarks of Hoadly, 38. 
Extent of a true christian faith, 39. Believing too little, 40. Spirit of in- 
tolerance, 41. Its baleful eflfects, 42. Influence of creed making on mi- 
nor concerns of religious societies, 44. Disorders and v^ickedness in the 
christian church have arisen from piinciples opposed to Uuitariauism, 46. 
£vil8 of orthodoxy, 48. 

LETTER in. 

On Charges against the Character of Unitarians. 

Singular mode of attacking Unitarians, 50. Charges specified, 52, 53. Per- 
tain to moral character, 54. Dr Priestley's authoiity impioporly quoted, 
55. Charges unfounded, 56. Rashly applied, 57. Unitarians ab moral 
and pious as other sects, 59. Unitarianism is embraced at the expense of 
many sacrifices, 60. The charge of immorality against Unitarianism ex- 
tends to some of the greatest and best men, whom the world has known, 61. 
Many names enumerated, and testimonies quoted, 62, 63. Watts and 
Whitby good men after they became Unitarians, 64. Folly of rash charges 
against christian biethren, 65. Better to turn them from their errors by per- 
suasion a nd kindness, ib. 

LETTER IV. 

Charges against the Opinions of Unitarians. 

Value of mutual discussion, 66. An attack on character, motives, and con- 
duct, likely to be repelled with waimth, 68. Sincerity of Unitarians, 69. 
Broad difference between chaiges against character, and against opinions, 
70. Immorality consists not in opinion, but acts, 71. Mischievous effects 
of misplaced censures, ib. Unitarians desire only to read the Scriptures and 
worship Gofl, as their consciences direct, 72. In this exercise no one has a 
right to interfere with them, 73. They have charged no sect with immo- 
rality, ib. Unitarians accused of denying the essential doctrines of the 
christian religion, 74. Topics to be discussed xjirst, christian name and cha- 
rity ; secondly, trinity and atonement; thirdly^ moral influence of Calvinism; 
fourthly f sentimenu and morals of English Unitarians, 75, 76, 
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CHRISTIAN NAME AND CHARITY. 



LETTER I. 

hnpart of the Chrutian Name^ and the Evils of confining it to 

particular Sects, 

Kamei how far to be regarded, 77. Important when they affect the reputa- 
tion of those to whom they are applied, ib. The name Christian is dear 
to every professed believer in Christ, 78. First applied at Antioch, 79. 
Has two significations as pertaining to faith, and practice, tb. Injustice of 
denying this name to Unitarians, 80. Hartley^s definition of the terra 
Christian, SI. President Davies* remarks on the christian name, 82. No 
warrant in scripture for calling any of our brethren no Christians, who 
claim to be followers of Christ, 83. False estimate of the essence of 
Christianity, 84. Bishop Watson quoted, ib. Every sect may with equal 
justice deny the name of christian to all others, 85. Consequences of ex- 
ercising this liberty, 86. Hostile to peace and goodness, 87. Unitarians 
have been the ablest defenders of Christianity, 88. Lardner, Clarke, 
Priestley, Chandler, Lowman, Whiston, Foster, Clayton, Hoadly, Wake* 
field, and a host of others, have written in express defence of the christian 
leligion, 90. American Unitarians, whe have written in defence of Chris- 
tianity, 94. Excellent treatise of Socinus, 96. Absurdity of denying to 
these men the christian name, 97. Emiyn quoted, 98. Popish infallibility 
outdone, 99. Chilliugworth, 100. Bold assumption magisterially to decide 
on the faith of another, ib. An encroachment on Christian libe'rty, 101« 

LETTER II. 

On Charity as explained in the Scriptures^ and practised by the first 

Christians. 

Charity earnestly inculcated by the Saviour and Apostles, 101. Calvinistic 
notions of charity, 103. Inconsistent with other principles of Calvinism, 
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of faith, 31. Scriptural view of this unity, 32. False mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures adopted by the reformers, 33. Unhappy influence of creeds 
after the Reformation, 34. Heresy, 37. Just remarks of Hoadly, 38. 
Extent of a true christian faith, 39. Believing too little, 40. Spirit of in- 
tolerance, 41. Its baleful eflfects, 42. Influence of creed making on mi- 
nor concerns of religious societies, 44. Disorders and wickedness in the 
christian church have arisen from principles opposed to Uuitarianism, 46. 
Evils of orthodoxy, 48. 

LETTER in. 

On Charges against the Character of Unitarians. 

Singular mode of attacking Unitarians, 50. Charges specified, 52, 53. Per- 
tain to moral character, 54. Dr Priestley ""s authoiity improperly quoted, 
55. Charges unfounded, 56. Rashly applied, 57. Unitarians as moraJ 
and pious as other sects, 59. Unitarianism is embraced at the exp>entie of 
many sacrifices, 60. The charge of immorality against Unitarianism ex- 
tends to some of the greatest and best men, whom the world has known, 61. 
Many names enumerated, and testimonies quoted, 62, 63. Watts and 
Whitby good men after they became Unitarians, 64. Folly of rash charges 
against christian brethren, 65. Better to turn them from their errors by per- 
suasion a nd kindness, ib, 

LETTER IV. 

Charges against the Opinions of Unitarians. 

Value of mutual discussion, 66. An attack on character, motives, and con- 
duct, likely to be repelled with waimth, 68. Sincerity of Unitarians, 69. 
Broad difference between charges against character, and against opinions, 
70. Immorality consists not in opinion, but acts, 71. Mischievous effects 
of misplaced censures, ib. Unitarians desire only to read the Scriptures and 
worship God, as their consciences direct, 72. In this exercise no one has a 
right to interfere with them, 73. They have charged no sect with immo- 
rality, t6* Unitarians accused of denying the essential doctrines of the 
christian religion, 74. Topics to be discussed ;Jiriij christian name and cha- 
rity ; secondly, trinity and atonement; thirdly, moral influence of Calvinism; 
fourthiyy sentimenu and morals of English Unitarians, 75, 76. 
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LETTER IL 

Doctrine of a Trinity not taught in the Scriptures. 

Trinitarians discourse of the plainness with which thfir doctrine is taught in 
the Scriptures, 149. This is a modern notion 150. The Jews never found tha 
trinity in the Old Testament, 151. The people to whom our Saviour 
preached understood no such doctrine, 152. The Apostles preached it not^ 
154. Many of the early trinitarian Fathers expressly state, that the doc- 
trine was not found in the Scriptures, 155« They believed it was kept out 
of the Bible for wise purposes, 156. Bishop Hors1ey*s unavailing attempt 
to weaken their testimony, 158. Distinguished writers in the Catholic 
church have declared the trinity not to be a doctrine of scripture, 159. The 
same has been proved by learned Arminians, 162. By Watts and other 
English divines, 164. Trinity entirely a doctrine of inference, 167. Hat 
no authority, nor value, as an article of faith, 168. Jpremy Taylor on 
articles of faith, 169. Origin of the trinity, 170. Kammohun Roy, 171. 

LETTER 111. 

Moral Tendency of a Belief in the Trinity. 

Tikis doctrine injurious to morals and piety in proportion as it gives us wrong 
notions of the Deity, 172. Its iniquity consists in its consequences, 173. De- 
stroys the simplicity, and divides the object of worship, 174. Unitarians 
worship God as one being, Trinitarians as three, 176. Trinity deprives 
God of his glory by elevating the Son above the Father, 177. Makes the 
example of God without force, 178. Dangerous tendency of the doctrine 
of twonaturesy 180. Humility of Chriet, 181. Dr. Chauning quoted, 182* 
Trinity deprives the death of Christ of all force as an argument in favour 
of a future resurrection, 183. Renders this death unavailing as a motive 
to obedience and holiness, 184. 

LETTER IV. 

General Remarks on the Doctrine of Jltonement^t with a brief out^ 
line of the Opinions of Unitarians on this Subject, 

Object and importance of the doctrine, 186. Charge a^'ainst Unitarians con- 
cerning this doctrine, 187. Belief in it not esst^niial to salvation, 188« 
Such a belief must be the same in all, but in the case ol the atoiiemfnt it 
it not, 189* Unitarians regard the death of Christ as in the hii;hej»t degree 
important, 192. Unitarian virwsol atonenioni, 193. Polish Socinians, ib. 
Unitarians at Geneva, 194. In E»i;^land, Emlyn, Clai ke, Tavlor, Pi ice, 
Prie&tley, 195, In the Umled Stntes, Di. Chanl•^l^, Dr. VV:ne, Evnn«tli- 
c«l Latbaran churcbesy 197. Three general opinions on atonement, 199« 
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lOf?. Scriptural meaning; of the word charity, 105. Three general signifi- 
cations, 106. In its common acceptation it relates to the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of men in their mutual intercourse, 107. Essential difference 
between charity and love, 109. This illustrated by examples from scripture, 
110. Evil consequences of making charity and love the same, 111. Cha- 
rity has its origin in the imperfections of men, 112. Its pioper exercise it 
exclusively towards errors and innocent defects, t^. It rt^lates to opinioni 
more than to actions, 114. Curious quotation from Dr. Brett, 115. Reli- 
gious (lersecutions have arisen out of a want of charity to the opinions of 
sincere christians, 117. Our Saviour censured no man for what he thought 
or believed, 119. He condemned the Pharisees for their wicked conduct, 
and not for their erroneous opinions, 120. Exclusive notions of charity 
prevent free inquiry, 121. Texts explained, by which some chiistiani 
think themselves justified in calling others heretics, 122. Whitby aod L* 
Glerc, 125. Unitarian views of charity, 128. 
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TRINITY AND ATONEMENT. 



LETTER I. 

Farious Opinions concerning the Trinity, 

Trinity and Atonement considered doctrines of the fiist importance by their 
advocates, 129. A faith in them is said to be essential to salvation, ISO. 
Necessary to know what they are, 131. Trinity held in an infinite variety 
of forms, 132. Bishop Stiiliugfleet speaks of five general ones, 133. Ano- 
ther writter tells of forty, ih. Scholastic mysticism of Cheynel, 134. 
Sherlock, Barrow, South, and Waterland, 135. Various opinions of seve- 
ral English divines on the trinity, 136. Modal and tripersonal trinities, 140. 
Mystical trinity, 141. Tripersonal trinity defined, 142. Strange language 
of Dr. South, ib, A mystery cannot be plainly taught in the Scriptures, 
144. Modes of the divine existence, 145. As various as the attributes of 
God, 146. 
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LETTER II. 

Doctrine of o Trtnity not taught in the Scriptures. 

Trinitarians diicourie of the plainness with which thfir doctriiM is taught in 
the Scriptures, 1^ This is a modern notion 150. The Jews oerer found the 
trinity in the Old Testament, 151. The people to whom our Saviour 
preached understood no such doctrine, 152. The Apostlrs preached it not^ 
154. Manj of the early trinitarian Fathers expressly state, that the doc- 
trine was not found in the Scriptures, 155« They believed it was kept out 
of the Biblf^ for wise purposes, 156. Bishop Horsley^s unavailing attempt 
to weaken their testimony, 158. Distinguished writers in the Catholic 
church have declared the trinity not to be a doctrine of scripture, 159. The 
same has been proved by learned Arminians, 162. By Watts and other 
English divines, 164. Trinity entirely a doctrine of inference, 167. Has 
no authority, nor value, as an article of faith, 1€8. Jpremy Taylor on 
articles of faith, 169. Origin of the trinity, 170. Kammohun Roy, 171. 

LETTER III. 

Moral Tendency of a Belief in the Trinity* 

This doctrine injurious to morals and piety in proportion as it gives us wrong 
notions of the Deity, 172. Its iniquity consists in its consequences, 173. De- 
stroys the simplicity, and divides the object of worship, 174, Unitarians 
worship God as one being, Trinitarians as three, 176. Trinity deprives 
God of his glory by elevating the Son above the Father, 177. Makes the 
example of God without force, 178. Dangerous tendency of the doctrine 
of two natures, 180. Humility of Christ, 181. Dr. Ciiauning quoted, 182* 
Trinity deprives the death of Christ of all force as an argument in favour 
of a future resurrection, 183. Renders this death unavailing as a motive 
to obedience and holiness, 184. 

LETTER IV. 

General Remarks on the Doctrine of Jltonement^t with a brief out-^ 
line of the Opinions of Unitarians on this Subject. 

Oti^tci and importance of the doctrine, 186* Charge a;',ainst Unitarians con- 
cerning this doctrine, 187. Belief in it not essential to salvation, 188« 
Such a belief must be the same in all, but in the case of the atonement it 
it not, 189. Unitarians regard the death of Christ as in the highen degree 
important, 192. Unitarian vit-wsol atoneiTi<>nl, 193. Polish Socinians, t6. 
Unitarians at Geneva, 194. In En^^land, Emlyn, Clarke, Taylor, Pt ico^ 
Priestley, 195, In the Uiuied Styles, Di. Chaniiiif^, Dr. Wjne, Evan;5t'li- 
cal Lutberan churches, 197. Three general opinions on atonement, 199. 
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LETTER V. 

Trinitarian Views of Attmemtnt, 

Great differences among the orthodox, 200. Calvinistic doctrine, 201. Ifear^ 
ly the tame as that of the Universalists, 203. Hopkinsians, Sa?. Scheme 
of Mr. Worthington, that all moral and physical evil is removed by atone- 
ment, 206. A rminian scheme, 207. English Church, 208. Magee's views, 
the same as those of many Unitarians, 210. Witsius quoted, 212. Ortho- 
dox notions of atonement run into every imaginable form, t6. Recapitula- 
tion, 213. The whole reduced to two general classes, 216. 

LETTER VL 

On the popular Doctrine of Atonement^ as affecting the Character 

of God. 

This doctrine defined, 218. The same as the doctrine of satisfaction, 219. 
False principle on which it is founded in regard to divine justice, i20. God 
may foigive sin without satisfaction, and still be just, ib. Two kinds of 
justice, 221. Calvinistic atonement takes fiom God the power to forgive. 
222. This scheme wholly at variance with the true nature of justice, ib. 
Gives false impressions concerning what is called the wrath of God, 223. 
Influence of these impressions on pif ty, 224. Imputed sin and righteousness^ 
ib. Impossible in themselves, and inconsistent with the attributes of God, 
225. Sufferings of Christ not in the nature of punishment, 226. Opinions of 
Dr. Clarke and Bishop Stillingfleet, 228. Satisfaction scheme leaves no 
room for the free grace and mercy of God, 229. These repeatedly incul- 
cated in the Scriptures, 231. Merits of Christ, 232. By the Calvinistic 
scheme no satisfaction is made to the second and third persons of the trini- 
ty, 233. Makes the Son a more adorable object than the Father, 234. 
Christ^s love to the world, 235. Infinite sin, 236. Election and reproba- 
tion, 237. Tendency of the doctrine of satisfaction on piety and worship^ 
238. 



LETTER Vn. 

On the popular Doctrine of Atonement^ as affecting the practical 

Virtues. 

Influence of the doctrine on the social relations, 242. As it lends feeble aids 
to piety, it cannot exert much power on morality, 243. Renders unavail- 
ing the example of the Deity, 244. Case of mercy and forgiveness, 245. 
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Juftice the same in God, ai in man, 247. Personal responsibility, 
moral obligation, and tbf precepts and sanctions of the Scriptures not ac- 
cordant with atonement, 248. The doctrine resoWes all moral duties into 
motives of expediency, 249. Leaves no value in the practical rules of the 
Gospel, 251. Proves the innocency of evil, 252. £dwards quoted, 2584 
Infinite sin, 254. Objections answered, 255. 

LETTER VIIL 

On the practical Tendency of Unitarian Views of AionemenU 

All Christians look for salvation through Christ, 261. They differ respecting 
the manner in which Christ is the author of salvation, ib. This has not 
been revealed, 262. If Unitarians err, their error cannot affect their moral 
character, 263. Three opinions of Unitarians respecting the influence of 
the death of Christ, 264. Firtt^ it is considered as a means by which par- 
don is procured, ih, Strondly^ reasons are annexed why these means art 
effectual, 265. Views of Emlyn, 266. Benson, 267. John Taylor, 268* 
Thvrdiy^ the death of Christ is considered as operating on men alone, and 
not on God, 270. The divine love prompts to salvation, 271. God savee 
men freely when they repent, 272. Goodness of God in making known the 
terms of pardon, 273. Christ did not save men by his death alone, but by 
all his works, doctrines, and sufferings, 274. Tillotson quoted, 276. Uni- 
tarian views rigidly moral in their tendency, 277. Human merit, 278. 
Calvinism points out a way to salvation without morals, 279. 
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PAR T ir. 

COMPARATIVE MORAL TENDENCY OF THE LEAD- 
ING DOCTRINES OF CALVINISM AND THE SENTI- 
MENTS OF UNITARIANS. 



LETTER I. 

Calvinistic and Unitarian Views of the Depravity of Mam. 

Five points of Calviuism, 281. Calvinists Christians because they believe in 
Christ, 285. Total depi avity defined, 288. lu bad tendency, 289. Takes 
away motives of love to God, and leaves roan to be ruled by bis own pas^ 
lions, ib. Depravity preached by Unitarians, 290. Consistent with moral 
action and accountableness, 291. Supposes repentance and holiness with- 
in the reach of the human powers, 292* 

LETTER II. 

Convereionj or Divine influence^ as understood by Cahinists and 

Unitarians. 

False charge against Unitarians, 293. Conversion valuable only in its ef- 
fects, 294; Distinctions on this subject confounded, 296. Morality consists 
in action, not in opinion, 297* Calvinistic notion of Conversion defined, 
298. It comes from God without any condition in man, 300. WitsiuSy 
Junius, and Cloppenburg, 301. Means of regeneiation as taught by Calvi- 
nists, t6. If the doctrine be true, it roust carry with itself an unfailing tes- 
timony, 302. Some persons deceive themselves in this respect^ 303. Cal- 
vinistic conversion a miracle, 304. Its bad moral tendency, 305. Men 
are passive under its operation, 306. Groundwork of fanaticism, 307. 
Regeneration as taught by Unitarians, 309. James Foster and Hoarlly 
quoted ib. Many things contribute to produce conversion, 310. Influence 
of the Holy Spirit, 311. How Unitarians differ from Calvinists on the sub- 
ject of conversion, 312. Scriptural view, 313. 



LETTER III. 

Calvinutie Doctrine of Election^ Particular Redemption^ and 
Perseoerance^ as influencing I'iety and Morals. 

Divine decrees, 314. Decree of Election, 315. Calyin^s explanation of tb« 
doctrine, ib, A leading tenet of Calvinism, 216. This scheme deprives 
God of bis goodness, 317. Makes hiin the author of every sinful act, ib. 
Represents him as acting an insincere part with his creatures, 319. Takes 
away human accountability, t6. Unsettles the foundation of piety, 320, 
Is a bar to the social virtues, 321. Diss.pates the fears of the sinner, 323, 
Encourages spiritual presumption, 323. Remarkable language of Calvin, 
324. Propensity of Calvinists to pass over this doctrine, 325. Theological 
Seminaries at Andover and Princeton, 326. Particular Redemption, 327. 
Doctrina of Perseverance, 328. Its immoral influence, 329. Modified 
Doctrine of election, 330. 

LETTER IV. 

Testimony of History lo the influence of Calvinism. 

Moral tendency ol the opinions of any sect to be ascertained by facts and 
comparison, 331. Character and conduct of Calvin, 334, Persecution 
of Servetus, 335. Influence of Calvinism in Holland, 336. In England, 
337. Among tbe early inhabitants of New England, 338. Persecution 
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LETTER I. 



Value and Objects of Controversy in advancing Truth 

and Practical Religion. 

SIR, 

JL HE advantages of controversy in promoting reli- 
gious truth, and practical goodness, have been va- 
riously estimated. Some persons have imagined, that 
the mischief is greater than the benefit, and that 
piety loses more than truth gains. It was a saying 
of Dr. Young, that " the dispute about religion, and 
the practice of it, seldom go togethei*.'' In a limit- 
ed sense this may be true ; but in no sense does it 
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afford an argument against the use of controversy, 
nor any proof of its inutility. The fault is not in 
the dispute, but in the manner of the dispute ; not 
in the nature or tendency of controversy, but in the 
temper of the persons concerned. 

No one needs be made worse by having his opi- 
nions opposed ; if they are false, the quicker they 
are confuted and abandoned the better. And how 
can their truth be established, if never questioned ? 
Every man may add to his wickedness by suffering 
his passions to gain the mastery over his reason; but 
no one can be in the way of danger, who is induced 
to examine the foundation of his opinions, give up 
his errors, and thus cling more closely to truth, as 
every man will do, who makes a right use of con- 
troversy. 

If it appears, that controvertists themselves are 
less improved than they ought to be, by a mutual 
investigation of religious subjects ; if, as in the time 
of Austin, tempestate contentionisj serenitas charitatis 
ohnubilatur^ in the tempest of contention they suffer 
the serenity of charity to be obscured ; if they too 
often substitute loud talk for plain facts, and vain 
declamation for sound argument ; the public will ne- 
vertheless derive an advantage. Nothing is so much 
to be dreaded in religion, as ignorance and apathy. 
Faith will have no value, and the commands of God 
no power, where there is not intelligence to direct, 
and energy to execute. 

Credulity, superstition, bigotry, prejudice, may 
grow up in the desert soil of a prescribed and unex- 
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plored faith ; they may flourish there in sickly luxih 
riance, till they overshadow every generous virtue 
and pious sentiment. But if you would see the 
christian character in its excellence and strength, you 
must rouse every faculty, and bring into united action 
the best powers, principles, and affections of the hu- 
man mind* The best mode, if not the only mode, of 
creating a desire of knowledge, a fondness for studying 
the Scriptures, and a wakeful spirit of inquiry, is to en- 
gage in amicable discussions of such doctrines, as are 
differently understood, by persons equally zealous for 
the cause of pure religion, and earnest in the search 
of truth. 

Whoever will go back to the origin of Christianity, 
and follow its progress down to the present time, 
will do little else, than read a continued history of 
religious controversy. Much the largest part of our 
Saviour's teaching was employed in controverting 
the opinions of his adversaries. He argued with the 
Jews, exposed their false interpretations of the law, 
met their objections, and confuted their reasonings. 

The Apostles were controvertists ; they preached 
to convince the world of errors, to eradicate deep 
impressions, to pull down an old religion and set up a 
new one. They were assailed by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, the learned and the unlearned, the wise and 
the simple, the powerful and the weak. They 
maintained themselves against all parties, and every 
where " contended earnestly for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints." They combated 
the enormities of heathen idolatry ; they attacked 
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the prejudices of the Jews, proved the nullity of 
their burdensome ritual, and the fulfilment of their 
prophecies in the coming of the Messiah. Such were 
the labours of the Apostles, and they were all per- 
formed in the field of controversy. 

The same process was continued for three centu- 
ries afterwards. The christian scheme was attacked 
by many learned men, and defended by as many oth- 
ers. Preachers were still raising the banner of con- 
troversy, and by argument and persuasion making 
new converts. At length councils were convened, 
and the fiery spirits of a few ambitious men, kindled 
by the love of temporal power and worldly glory, 
did much to retard the progress and mar the purity 
of the christian doctrines. But these doings ought 
not to be dignified with the name of controversy. 
They were furious contests stirred up by motives of 
secular concernment, in which no one appears to 
have cared for truth or religion. Articles of faith 
were debated, or not debated, as the case might be, 
and then decided by a plurality of voices. Creeds 
were made by acclamation, and that was declared 
to be a sound doctrine, which comported with the 
selfish views of the ruling party. Religion suffered 
by these contentions, which were equally an outrage 
on good sense and correct principle, yet no doubt 
some good was done. A new impulse was given to 
inquiry, and the knowledge of Christianity was ex- 
tended. 

The time at length came when controversy nearly 
ceased. And what was religion then ? The history 
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of a benighted world for ten centuries will tell ; the 
black records of the Inquisition will tell ; and so will 
the bloody traces of a spiritual tyranny, an4 wicked 
persecution. Piety was no more ; it had degenerated 
into a set of outward, slavish, unmeaning ceremonies. 
Truth was no more ; it was lost amidst the barbarous 
jargon of a false philosophy, and a more false theo- 
logy. The Scriptures were virtually no more ; they 
were concealed from the public eye and forgotten. 
Religion was no more in its original brightness and 
purity ; it was built on another foundation ; it was 
literally a human invention, a fiction of popes, and 
councils, and. priests. The world submitted to the 
imposition and was satisfied with the counterfeit. In- 
quiry was no more ; the powers of intellect were be- 
numbed, reason dethroned, and the moral sense de- 
praved. No energy was left for thought or action, 
no light to guide, no principles to ennoble, no spirit 
to animate. You look back on a melancholy scene 
of ignorance, stupidity, oppression, servitude, dark- 
ness, and death."*^ 

The Reformation broke the spell, and then con- 
troversy revived. The early Reformers, with the 

* There was logomachy enough, it is true, in the darkest periods of the 
church, but it was a battle of words fought about shadows. The long war 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans concernine the merits of their tutelar 
doctors, Thomas and Scotus, was of this sort. They contended warmly and bit- 
terly in the region of dreams and fiction, but they rarely came down to the hum- 
ble sphere of common sense and rational discussion. Years were spent and 
volumes writen on the nature of the dirine co-operation tcith the will of many 
and on iht unity of form in man. Nay, the subtle diftpute about universal 
ideas, or the solution of the famous question, whether universal ideas belonged 
to the class of objeetSy or of mtre nameSj bewildered the most erudite doctors. 
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vehement Luther and the mild Melaocthon at their 
bead, contended, like the Apostles of dkl, for a 
better faith. They waged war against error, and 
with the strong forces of reason and argument, a 
righteous zeal and firm purpose, thej were Yicto> 
rious. It was a time of storms, but the threatening 
elements were calmed, and a bright day succeeded 
The beams of a more glorious sun shone on the 
world, and warmed into life, and quickened into ac- 
tion, the springs of intellect, the religious principle, 
the consciousness of moral power and moral accoun- 
tability. The Scriptures were rescued from their 
,/ long imprisonment. Christians began to think, in- 
quire, examine, discuss. These were great acquisi- 
tions to the christian cause, and they were gained by 
force ; they were the fruits of controversy, the re- 
wards of an independent assertion, and manly de- 
fence of right and liberty. 

From the beginning of the Reformation to the 
present day, controversy has prevailed among pro- 
testants ; sometimes with too much violence, and to 
a very unjustifiable extreme, it must be allowed, but 
never without profit. It is the chief comer stone 
of every sect in Christendom. Luther and Calvin 
were controvertists ; and so were the Dutch divines 
and early French protestants; so were Latimer and 
Cranmer ; so were Wicklifie and Knox ; Robert Bar- 



and kept up perpetual hostilities between tlic Nominalists and Realists for 
centuries. It would be a perversion of language to call these contentions reli' 
gious controversy, from which christians could be expected to derive know- 
ledge or wisdom. 
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claj and John Wesley ; and so is erery man, who 
has a mind of his own. While the liberty of thought 
and speech remains^ while christians are mortal and 
fallible, controversy will never cease, and it would 
be an injury to religion if it should. If there be any 
chance of truth in this world of uncertainty, it must 
be from the collision of opinion. Accidental harmo* 
ny of thought, and sentiment, and motive, and de- 
sign, among any number of men, is not to be expect* 
ed ; it is not consistent with the laws of human na- 
ture. It is only by comparison and discussion, that 
we can hope to approximate a uniformity of opinion, 
especially on subjects in themselves obscure and iiv- 
tricate.* 

Every individual has separate interests and views. 
The social principle unites some ; similarity of ha- 
bits, and affinity of religious belief, unite others. But 
when the best is done, there will and must be divi- 
sions. These are apt to provoke the passions ; they 
are unfriendly to charity; they sometimes trouble 
the fountains and obstruct the channels of kind feel- 
, ing and forbearance. Such are the evils of sects 
and parties in religion, and deplorable indeed would 
they be, if the good did not, after all, greatly pre- 



* The benefits of controversy are well eipressed in the following words of 
Dr. Lardner. "Its effects will be,** he observes, " that we shall all better un- 
derstand our Bible. Possibly some errors may be mixed with our faith, which, 
by this meanSy may be separated, and our faith become more pure. Being 
more confirmed io the truth of our religion, we shall be more perfect in the du* 
ties of it. Instead of being unthinking and nominal, we shall become more 
generally serious and real christians." Such cannot fail to be the good efiectK 
of religious controversy, when properly conducted. 
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ponderate. The differences of party arc them- 
selves productive of good ; more opportunities are 
offered for practising the christian virtues, trying the 
character, and proving our sincerity, than we could 
possibly have, if all were of one mind and one pur- 
pose. Each party is compelled, by the watchfulness 
of others, to be more cautious in belief, and circum- 
spect in practice ; more inquisitive after knowledge, 
and zealous in good works. 

There is one class of christians only to whom con- 
troversy, or religious enquiry and discussion, can be 
of no service. Those persons who have bound 
themselves to a written system of faith, in the shape 
of a creed or confession, which they arc resolved 
never to forsake, or which they engage by a solemn 
covenant always to support, as in the case of many 
clergymen, church members, and professors in theo- 
logical institutions ; such persons cannot possibly ex- 
pect or hope to gain any thing by examining their 
opinions, and comparing them with those of others, 
and with the standard of the Scriptures. To change 
a single sentiment would be a violation of their cove- 
nant, and a crime. What conscientious man will al- 
low the suspicion to enter his mind, that any thing 
can be wrong in a faith, which, in the most solemn 
manner, he has pledged his veracity and conscience 
to cherish and support? He may defend his adopt- 
ed creed, and rally round the system to which he is 
chained, with all the aids in his power, but he can- 
not go a step further. He cannot open his mind to 
a new truth, nor suffer himself to concede, that an 
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opponent's argument can have any weight, or his 
opinions any claim to respect. This would be to 
distrust the grounds of his own faith, and to betray 
the guilt of doubting, where he has made a sacred 
engagement never to doubt. What advantage can 
a [)erson, thus cramped and bound, derive from an 
examination of religious subjects ? The public may 
be benefited by knowing his sentiments, and his 
mode of explaining and defending them; but, as for 
himself, his journey will be a circle ; he will end 
where he began. 

The subjects of religious controversy may be ar- 
ranged under three general topics; firsts the nature 
of a christian church and the modes of worship ; 
secondly^ the truth of doctrines as articles of faith ; 
thirdly^ the influence of belief on practice. A few 
remarks on these respectively, will show us how the 
charges against Unitarians stand in regard to each, 
and prepare us for our future inquiries. 

The first of these topics embraces all inquiries, 
which pertain to the foundation, characteristics, his- 
tory, government, and discipline of the church ; to 
the authority of the church, or any number of men 
calling themselves the church, in matters of faith ; 
to modes of worship ; to external forms and ceremo- 
nies. In Protestant countries, this branch of contro- 
versy seems nearly to be exhausted. It was long 
ago settled in theory by Chillingworth, and Barrow, 
and Tillotson ; and the spirit of modern times is 
bringing the theory into practice. If there are yet 

some contenders for tradition, some who think the 

2 
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Protestant cause is not sufficiently supported by the 
Bible, but needs the props of fathers and councils, 
their number is small, and their share in the sympa- 
thy of the christian public at large proportionably 
feeble. It is a fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism, that christians may think and decide for them- 
selves, and it is now generally agreed, that they may 
differ on most of the particulars, which fall under this 
head of controversy, without forfeiting their title to 
a good character, or christian privileges. Which 
system of church government, or plan of discipline, 
or mode of worship, is the best, may never be de- 
termined to the satisfaction of all parties; nor is it 
necessary, while it is agreed, that every system and 
mode, approved and followed by serious christians, is 
consistent with a pure religion and holiness of con- 
duct. 

To this first part of controversy, the charges against 
Unitarians have seldom extended in any distinct or 
exclusive form. Their views are much the same as 
those of manv christians of other denominations. 
They maintain the unlimited freedom of thought and 
judgment to be a first principle, not only of religion, 
but of human nature. They believe in the truth and 
divinity of the christian religion from the same testi- 
mony as others, and among their numbers may be 
reckoned several of the ablest defenders of Chris- 
tianity against the scruples of doubt, and the cavils of 
infidelity. And in regard to the nature of a church, 
the qualifications and authority of ministers, forms of 
worship, and other things of this description, they do 
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not discover, that Christ has left any positive com- 
mands, or that he has established any one system as 
preferable to all others, and necessary to be adopted 
by his true followers, as essential to salvation. The 
religion of Jesus was intended to be universal ; and, 
in regard to its forms, there seems to be a wise 
adaptation to the conditions and circumstances of 
men in the world, to their customs, manners, organi- 
zation of society, and their political and civil institu- 
tions. Unitarians hold, that it should be the chief 
endeavour to be sincere and faithful worshippers, af- 
ter such a manner as every individual shall in his 
conscience believe agreeable to the word and spirit 
of the Gospel. Any number of christians may unite 
in adopting such forms as they please, and their of- 
fering will be accepted, while they seriously strive to 
worship God in the purity of holiness, and to walk 
in the footsteps of Christ. 

The second topic of religious controversy includes 
what are usually called articles of faith. It looks not 
so much to demonstrable facts, as to reasonings from 
facts, and is less concerned in telling men what to do, 
than what to think. The theatre of controversy, to 
which this topic opens, is boundless. It has been 
traversed in every direction, but has never been 
compassed, and never will be, while the powers of 
mind are so various, and the force of evidence is so 
unequally felt ; while the imagination is so fertile, and 
the lights and shadows of truth and error are so inti- 
mately blended in the objects of hqman thought and 
inquiry. 
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It can never be expected, that all men will have 
the same conceptions of the abstruse points of reli- 
gion, any more than of other things less difficult, of 
philosophy, science, arts, principles of taste, the cau- 
ses of natural phenomena, and the designs of provi- 
dence. Controversy has not been useless oi^ the 
doctrinal parts of religion, although it has brought to 
light much less sound knowledge, than the friends of 
a practical faith could desire. Fancy has set no 
bounds to her excursions, but she has often delighted 
more in the desert wastes of ideal sf>eculation, than 
in the fertile and productive regions of reality and 
plain sense. The technics of a school divinity, and 
the subtleties of an artificial logic, contrivances well 
devised for making darkness more dark, and dulness 
more dull, have too often spread mysteries around 
truth, and conducted the inquirer into a maze from 
which no human sagacity could extricate him, and 
where no refuge was left but to submit to his fate. 

It is happy, that these pompous trifles are nearly 
abandoned. Their influence remains, but it is fast 
disappearing. Reason is assuming its just controul, 
common sense is throwing ofl* the fetters of delu- 
sion, and human nature itself is restless under the 
thraldom, which ignorance, and fanaticism, and folly 
have imposed on it. Theology and the sciences, a 
knowledge of God and of his works, have gone hand 
in hand ; one has smoothed the way for the other, 
and the progress of each is a test of the gaining power 
of intellect over sense, reality over fiction, freedom 
over servitude, and piety over a visionary enthusiasm. 
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The seventeen ponderous volumes of the seraphic 
doctor, Aquinas, with his learned reveries and mysti- 
cal refinements, and the twelve folios of his great an- 
tagonist, Duns Scotus, now rest undisturbed by the 
side of the scarcely less weighty lumber of LuUy and 
Paracelsus, filled with grave dissertations on the 
philosopher's stone, elixirs of life, horoscopes, and 
planetary correspondences. They are now equally 
forgotten, or remembered only as proofs of the de- 
graded condition of the human mind in the times of 
which they were considered the ornament and the 
boast* 

Credulity was the spring of a barbarous philosophy 
in science, and of an irrational faith in religion. Con- 
troversy revived a wakeful distrust; inquiry and 
truth followed. Articles were examined; imposture 
was detected ; the Scriptures were honoured and 
brought into use ; the understanding was consulted ; 
a process was commenced, which has continued for 
three hundred years, and is still going on with in- 
creased effect Much rubbish has been removed; 
much more remains; long creeds have been shorten- 
ed ; they are daily becoming shorter, and it is no vain 
hope, perhaps, that they may at some future period, 
be made to approximate the measure and stature of 
the Scriptures. Free and friendly discussion will 
hasten the time. Even then christians will have dif- 
ferent opinions. So let it be; there is no help for 
it, nor evil in it Let them still discuss, and be friends 
and brethren ; let them rejoice, that something is 
left to employ their powers, try their faith, exercise 
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their charity, and give an ample scope to their best 
virtues. 

As Unitarians differ from those, who call them- 
selves orthodox, chiefly in points of doctrine, they 
have been compelled to engage much in this depart- 
ment of controversy. Charges of heresy, unbelief, 
denying the Saviour, and perverting the Scriptures, 
have been poured out upon them with a confidence 
and self-sufficiency, that bear few marks of the hu- 
mility inculcated in the Gospel. They have defend- 
ed themselves, as God has given them strength, 
against the prejudices of sectarism, the asperity of 
intolerance, the pretensions of the self-righteous, the 
subtleties of the ingenious, the arguments of the 
candid, and the sober objections of the sincere and 
well informed. They have claimed the privilege of 
obeying conscience, and of relying on the Scriptures 
for the truth of their opinions. Yet the same char- 
ges continue to be reiterated. When the arguments 
of Unitarians cannot be confuted, the next step is to 
question their motives; when such opinions as they 
openly profess are found impregnable, it is charita- 
bly insinuated, that others are concealed, which they 
dare not publish ; when reason proves a feeble or 
treacherous ally, it is thought honourable to employ 
the pioneers of censure and reproach. Argument 
goes out supported by recrimination, and where one 
fails to produce conviction, the other may succeed to 
rivet a prejudice. But these are abuses of contro- 
versy, which must gradually disappear. The spirit 
of the times will not long tolerate them ; liberty and 
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reason will be heard, justice and truth will be re- 
spected. 

The third general topic of religious controversy 
which relates to the influence of opinion on practice, 
or the efficacy of belief on the conduct of christians, 
has been much less tried than either of the two pre- 
ceding. It has never been pursued with much 
method, nor to any great extent. Luther and the 
first Reformers brought it into the affair of indi- 
gencies, works of supererogation, and perhaps some 
two or three other articles of the Catholic faith. 
But it has not been so usual to combat error with its 
tendency and consequences, as with the weapons af- 
forded by first principles and established facts. The 
doctrines of election, and reprobation, of total depra- 
vity and imputed righteousness, have been some- 
times examined in regard to their moral tendency by 
the Arminians, and others opposed to the Calvinistic 
dogmas; yet the endless controversies about these 
doctrines have been concerned almost wholly with 
their foundation and reality. 

It was not till less than thirty years ago, that a 
formal attack was made on any sect of christians, as 
entertaining an entire system of belief unfriendly to 
morals, and destructive of piety. Mr. Andrew Ful- 
ler was the first, it is believed, who thought it his 
duty to descend to this ungracious task, in his indis- 
criminate assault on Unitarians. His book was not 
without ability, nor more remarkable for the 
author's talent at popular declamation, than for his 
limited acquaintance with the grounds of the Unita- 
rian belief, and his unguarded assertions ; for his as- 
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sumption of facts, which never existed, and his de- 
duction of consequences, which never could follow. 

The argumentative part of this work, which, in- 
deed, was a very small part of the whole, was con- 
futed in two short treatises, one by Dr. Toulmin, and 
the other by Mr. Kentish. To the declamation, 
rhapsody, and rashness, no reply was made, as none 
was necessary. The subject has been more recently 
touched in an eloquent sermon by-Mr. Fox, but with- 
out any direct bearing on the controvei-sy at large. 

In this country you are the first person, it is pre- 
sumed, who has imitated the example of Mr. Fuller. 
You have taken up the subject on the same grounds, 
and pursued it in nearly the same track. Starting 
with similar positions, you make similar inferences, 
In both of which I think you are under mistake. I 
believe you err in supposing Unitarianism to be the 
fountain of all evil, and Calvinism of alljgood. My 
reasons will appear in the sequel. 

By maintaining, that Unitarians are not christians, 
that their religious faith is false, and that it sanctions 
and encourages a wicked life, you have done as 
much as could be done to compel them to speak in 
their defence. He would be strangely indifferent to 
the value of his own character, as well as of his re- 
ligion, who should be reluctant to defend himself 
against such charges. The controversy, it is true, 
carries with it somewhat of an invidious aspect. It 
is no pleasant duty to search out the weaknesses of 
our brethren, nor to show how imperfectly their pro- 
fessions agree with their practice ; and much less to 
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look around and select a few persons, whom, with 
ourselves, we pronounce to be more holy than oth- 
ers. 

To prove, that any system of faith has a bad ten- 
dency is much the same as proving, that he who re- 
ceiiPes it is bad in consequence of his faith. And who 
#ould delight in such a work ? We may hence 
learn, that, in this discussion, principles should be 
kept as distinct as possible from men, and that 
whatever may be proved to be the tendency of any 
doctrine, its actual effects should not be estimated 
except in connexion with other doctrines, and the 
peculiar circumstances of every person, who is judg- 
ed by his opinions. 

My chief purpose will be to make it manifest, that 
the faith and morals of Unitarians are not wor- 
thy of the odium, which your charges were calculat- 
ed, and, as far as appears, designed to cast on them. 
The best manner of prosecuting this purpose un- 
doubtedly is, to compare these with the faith and 
morals of Calvinists, or of other christians, at the 
same time that we apply the strength of argument 
to abstract principles. The subject naturally ap- 
peals to such a comparison, as the question is not, 
which party is perfect, but which is the most defec- 
tive in consequence of its faith, and whether any one 
is to be pointed at, and denounced, and condemned, 
by all the rest. 

An investigation of this sort, conducted with a 

proper spirit, cannot fail to terminate in beneficial 

results. How far the following treatise will bear 

3 
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this character, must be left for those to decide, who 
arc willing to read with candour, and judge by the 
christian rules of forbearance and charity. It is 
hoped, that nothing will be found inconsistent with 
a due respect for the serious opinions of every chris- 
tian, nor with the liberty and independence with 
wliich every one ought to assert and defend his 
own sentiments. But on this point it would not be 
safe to promise much. All experience has proved, 
that theoloofical zeal is not contented with the sober 
standard of wisdom and moderation. It sometimes 
burns with a scorching flame, rather than with a 
mild light and gentle warmth. To say, that this 
zeal shall always be subdued to a just tempera- 
ment, would be presumptuous in one, who makes 
no pretensions to infallibility, nor claims any exemp- 
tion from the infirmities of human nature. In exe- 
cuting the task before us, no other qualifications are 
held out, and no other exertions pledged, than such 
as flow from a love of truth, sincere motives, good 
intentions, and a warm interest in the subject. 

I may at last fail to convince you, that your char- 
ges are incorrect and misapplied ; I may not succeed 
in making it clear to your understanding, that they, 
who build their highest hopes on the Gospel, and 
the divine character of Christ, are christians, and are 
to be treated as christians; but, should I be thus 
unsuccessful, I shall not think my labour unprofita- 
bly bestowed in defending what I deem to be the 
truth of the Gospel, in rescuing my religious belief 
from ungenerous imputations, in doing justice to the 
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character of many good men, and in pleading the 
cause of rational piety, religious liberty, toleration, 
jand charity. 

The course which the nature of the subject re- 
quires me to pursue, comes wholly within the third 
division of controversy. The truth of opinions will 
be no farther brought into notice, than is necessary 
to state them fairly. Nevertheless, the ultimate ob- 
ject of all honest inquiry is truth. This is an eter- 
nal and unchangeable reality, essentially good in 
itself, and salutary in its influence. When we ar- 
rive at truth, we are at the end of our journey ; and 
if all the doctrines of faith, and positions in morals^ 
could be demonstrated to be absolutely true, it 
would be an idle waste of time to look after their 
consequences. But since we know, that such a de- 
monstration is not always possible, and that a chain 
of proofs, which carries conviction to one mind, fre-* 
quently communicates no impressions to another, it 
is allowable to try different methods of investigation, 
and to turn our inquiries into any channels, which 
will conduct us to the main object. 

As a general rule, it is much easier to judge be- 
tween good and evil, than truth and error. We can 
with more confidence say, that a man's conduct is 
bad, than that his faith is false ; and hence we can- 
not always affirm, that his creed is true or false in 
proportion to his good or evil deeds. Many faith- 
ful christians, no doubt, have occasion to lament nu- 
merous defects of duty, which they would be unwil- 
ling to have charged to their unbelief. It cannot be 
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denied, however, that there is a close connexion be- 
tween faith and practice. A man will act according 
to his convictions, and an irreligious practice can 
never be the consequence of a right faith. So far as 
such a practice depends on faith at all, it will be a 
faith in error, for truth is the parent of good. The 
conclusion is obvious, that we can refer no man's 
conduct, either good or bad, to his faith, unless we 
can prove such a connexion between them, that one 
will necessarily proceed, or does actually proceed, 
from the other ; and, moreover, that no one's creed 
is to be set down as false, merely because he does 
not act as he professes to believe. By analogy, rea- 
son, ailment, deduction, and other methods, we 
may show the evil tendency of an opinion, and its 
natural consequences ; but when we come to con- 
duct and character, we must be guided by definite 
principles, speak from facts, and judge with charity. 
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LETTER II. 

Causes of Divisions and Discords among Christians^ 

SIR, 

It is a common and just remark, that the religion 
of the Gospel acts with less power ou the hearts and 
lives of its professors, than its divine nature and pu- 
rifying tendency warrant us to expect This truth 
is not more the exultation of the unbeliever, than the 
humiliating confession of the sincere disciple of 
Jesus. What all acknowledge, the faithful cannot 
but lament, that the authority of religion is compare? 
tively so little respected, and its influence so feebly 
felt, even among christians, who believe themselves 
sound in doctrine, and exemplary in practice. Some^ 
it may be, are better than their principles; many, 
it is certain, are worse ; and none are so good as not 
to discover many sad deficiencies, when they com- 
pare their own character with the example and re- 
quisitions of Christ. 

Many causes, no doubt, which are common to all 
christians, conspire to bring about this imperfect dis- 
charge of religious duty. They may often grow out 
of circumstances peculiar to individuals, out of a 
course of unexpected events, local connexions, tem- 
porary hopes and fears, natural disposition, tempera- 
ment, habit There is, however, one source, deep 
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and broad, in which all the others are swallowed up. 
It is the spirit of division and discord, which has 
reigned with so absolute a controul in the hearts of 
christians during all periods of the church* To this 
single cause you maj refer much the largest portion 
of evils, which have afflicted the christian world. 

That these ill consequences should have followed 
the first attempts to promulgate the Gospel, is not 
surprizing. The doctrines preached by the Apostles 
were at that time in the highest degree heterodox 
in the eyes of all mankind ; they opposed establish- 
ed opinions and habits ; they aimed a destroying 
blow at religions and superstitions, which had not 
only become venerable by their antiquity, but cher- 
ished till they were believed to be true and sacred* 
Prejudice was arrayed against them ; the interests 
of men cried out that they were an innovation, and 
must be resisted ; the wisdom of the world proclaim- 
ed them a novelty, better calculated to delude than 
instruct the people ; human policy proscribed them 
as dangerous intruders on ancient forms, which ought 
to be censured by the friends of order, and suppres- 
sed by the arm of power. In this state of things, it 
could not be supposed, that the religion of Jesus 
would make its way without many struggles against 
opposition, or that men would quietly suffer princi- 
ples to gain ground, in which they saw the ruin of 
their temporal interests and influence. It is easy to 
connect with these causes, the violence and malignity, 
the persecutions and cruelties, which the first chnV 
tians ejLperienced from every quarter. 
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When we come down a few centuries lower, and 
behold the religion of the Gospel seated on the 
thrones of emperors and kings, and uttering the 
voice of authority and power, we have a right to 
be prepared for better things. From a religion, the 
first principles of which inculcate peace, and good 
will, and charity, we are fully authorized to look 
for harmony, humanity, and kindness. Was this ac- 
tually the result ? Far from it. Scenes of strife 
and contention were acted over among christians 
themselves, darker and more dreadful, if possible, 
than any to which the ignorance and ferociousness of 
heathenism had given countenance. ^ It is a ques- 
tion,'' says Hoadly, " whether more unkindness and 
inhumanity, more malice and hatred, more vio- 
lence and barbarity, have been shown by heathens 
and infidels towards christians for the sake of their 
religion, than have been shown by christians towards 
one another on the score of some religious differen- 
ces."* The annals of religious persecution are th^ 
records of human misery. How many have been 
deprived of their rights, their freedom, and posses- 
sions; how many have sunk under the bloody rod of 
tyranny, been torn from their friends, and banished 
from their native country ; how many have been 
buried in dungeons, condemned as criminals, tortur- 
ed, and burnt, merely because they could not force 
their conscience and understanding to receive the 
notions, which chanced to run through the minds of 
their deluded and inhuman persecutors. 



• Hoadly's Work?, vol. I. p. 35. 
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Let US take one, step more, and descend to our 
own times. We have no persecutions now with 
blood, and sword, and fire ; no racks, nor dungeons, 
nor gibbets; but we have divisions enough ; we have 
heart burnings, and evil speaking, tumults, dissen-> 
sions, animosities, violence ; we have a plentiful vo* 
cabulary of hard names, choicely selected and libe- 
rally applied to kindle the passions, provoke ill na- 
ture, raise high the voice of contention, and make 
broad the line of separation between christian 
brethren ; we have abundance of the spirit of partj, 
the pride of self-consequence, appellations of re- 
proach, denunciations, anathemas, charges of heresy, 
and consigning to perdition. 

In short, christians have the same heats of zeal, 
the same uncharitableness, the same propensity to 
undervalue the merits and misconstrue the intentions 
of others, the same over-weening confidence in their 
own opinions, and horror at the opinions of those dif- 
fering from them, the same exclusive temper, and 
the same disposition to confine the limits of salvation 
to the circle of their own walks, as they had twelve 
centuries ago. The gradual increase of intelligence, 
and of respect for human rights and liberty, has mo- 
dified the action of these causes, and made their ef- 
fects more mild ; yet the seeds of discord still take 
root, and produce a vigorous growth. Divisions, on 
grounds merely of opinion and speculation, are at this 
day formidable obstacles to the peace and charity, 
harmony and mutual forbearance, which the Gospel 
in its true spirit both requires, and is eminently quali- 
fied to establish. 
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Now if we choose to search for the origin of these 
perversions, it will be clearly discovered in the fond" 
ness^ wbdck a great majority of christians have mani- 
fisted, for taking on themselves the guardianship of 
other peopk^s consciences and faith. Tbej have 
shown an extreme solicitude to make all persons 
think and believe like themselves, and, to brii^ this 
to pass, have deemed it a pious and charitable act to 
set at nought the rights of conscience, to silence rea- 
son, and demand implicit submission* Hence Chrid* 
tendom has been deluged with creeds, and con- 
fessions, and symbols, and articles, till the plain 
believer, who supposed the words of Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles to be the only true symbols of 
a christian's faith, has been confounded amidst 
such a labyrinth of contradictions. But the amaze- 
ment and confusion of believers have been among 
the least mischiefs of these strange devices. Tyrants 
and the abettors of faction, as well ecclesiastical as 
political, have found them potent engines in cramp- 
ing the human mind, and pressing it mto the vilest 
compliances. Once rivet the fetters of superstition, 
and hangout the signal of sanctity, and there will be 
jio want of numbers to rally round the standard, and 
engage with enthusiasm in any cause, which it may 
be the good fJeasure of their leaders to pursue. 

That such were the motives, which first suggested 

this unholy artifice of creed-making, is too notorious 

to require a comment Was not the Nicene creed 

itself framed amidst the fiercest heats of feuds and 

faction ? And when you read the history of the 

4 
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church during the two or three succeeding centuries, 
those fruitful eras of human symbols, does the 
thought ever strike you, that the prominent actors 
had the honour of religion at heart, or once dreamt 
of setting up the laws of Gospel charity, peace, humi- 
lity, and piety ? No, you behold a scene of scanda- 
lous warfare, and creeds marshalled against creeds, 
not to enforce the truth or practice of religion, but 
to express personal antipathy, to cast reproach on a 
minority, or to anathematize an enemy. The good 
Fathers at the council of Ephesus even ^ pronounced 
an anathema on all those, that should add any thing 
to the creed of Constantinople," hereby commencing 
a quarrel, not only with such as then differed from 
them, but with all that ever should differ. Creeds 
were the watch-words of party ; they were fire- 
brands thrown among the multitude to keep alive 
the flame of passion and madness. They afforded 
inexhaustible materials for strife and discord, and 
those materials were not used with a sparing or un- 
skilful hand by the persons, who had collected them 
and knew their value. 

To this single practice, so early commenced, of 
assuming power over the faith and opinions of men, 
and of attempting to controul them in things in which 
it was impossible that they should be controlled^ 
you may refer, with a precision almost demonstra- 
tive, the unhappy divisions among christians before 
the Reformation. It was not in the power of prin- 
ces, popes, bishops, nor councils, to chain the 
thoughts. They might threaten, oppress, banish. 
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murder, as they did ; but, they could do no more. 
Volumes of creeds, and anathemas without number, 
would not induce a man to believe what every prin- 
ciple in his nature revolted at. Using force would 
rouse his indignation, and make him burn with ha- 
tred and revenge ; or, perhaps, it might drive him 
to be a hypocrite and deceiver. In either case he 
would be more wicked for his adopted creed. 
Take away restraint, command every one to think 
for himself, assure him of his freedom and personal 
responsibility, tell him to be guided by the Gospel, 
and his faith will then be sincere, he will believe 
and act like a christian. 

These remarks prepare us for entering on the 
main subject of the present letter, which is to inquire 
into the occasion of religious differences among Pro- 
testants, and to ascertain the comparative agency, 
which orthodoxy and Unitarian sentiments have had 
in causing these differences, and in promoting the re- 
ligious antipathy and dissensions, which have prevail- 
ed even from the time of Luther, and which are 
greatly to be lamented at the present day. The 
merits of the general inquiry on which we have en- 
tered hang with no inconsiderable weight on this 
point. Certain causes have had very extensive ef- 
fects. To which system are these to be ascribed? 
Some of the leading principles, on which christian 
communities have been organized, and churches in- 
stituted, and discipline established, have tended to 
produce divisions, to create aversions, to clothe some 
men vnth a factitious authority, and to oppress and 
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irritate others. The party, which has embraced 
these principles, and fnit them ki practice, is ac- 
countable for the consequences. Bj principles here, 
I do not mean anj peculiar doctrines of religious 
faith, but the grounds assumed, and the steps taken, 
to promulgate these doctrines. In this respect, 
have the sentiments of Unitarians, or of the ortho- 
dox, been productive of the greatest degree of evil ? 

A few brief hints on the course pursued by the 
first Reformers and their immediate followers, or 
the motives by which they were influenced, and the 
objects at which they aimed, will place this sub- 
ject in its proper light, and prove, if I mistake not, 
that the divisions and party violence, occasioned by 
differences of opinion, owe their origin to the very 
same causes since, as before the Reformation. 7%«y 
will be /bund to have originated in building up systems 
of faith distinct from the Bible^ and claiming atUhori' 
ty to establish them as standards of sound doctrine^ and 
tests of orthodoxy. This was a foible with which the 
world seems to have been so much in love, that 
christians could not prevail on themselves to part 
with it, even while rebelling against its power, and 
deprecating its baleful tendency. In yielding to this 
weakness, they violated the fundamental principles 
of the Reformation, and created the elements of f o- 
lure disorder ; and just in proportion as they ran to 
this extreme, they were opposed to the principles of 
Unitarianism. This will appear as we proceed. 

The Reformation was started on the foundation 
of truth and reason. Two gi-and axioms were laid 
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down, as a basis oD which the entire superstructi ^tre 
wat to be erected, namely, the riglu of private jui(^ 
ment in all the concerns of religion, and the st^cien cy 
of the Scriptures in qualifying belierers for the ai- 
tainment of salvation. It was justly asserted, that 
the rights of human nature giro erery man liberty^ 
nay, require it of him as a duty, to use his best pow- 
ers freely and independently in determining the man- 
ner in which he is to serve his Maker. And, again, 
it was mamtained with equal cogency, that the Scrip- 
tures, which contain a revelation from God expressly 
designed for the moral improvement and final salva«^ 
tion of men, must in themselves be adequate to every 
purpose of instruction, concerning the principles of 
fieiith and the rules of action. 

These axioms form the ground-work of a true 
scriptural theology. Let them be rigidly observed, 
and it will be impossible to fasten dangerous and 
eotailed error en the mind, or to foment the elements 
of discord, or to multiply the tokens of perpetual 
altercation. Quarrels, and persecutions, and resent- 
ments, merely on account of differences in religious 
opinions, will cease, when you take away the char- 
ters for the defence of which the armour of sacred 
warfare is put on. Send all men to the Bible as the 
only charter of their faith, and you will place them 
on common ground, and bring them into a bond of 
umoa They will not see every part of the Scrip- 
tures alike, but this variety of mental vision will be 
no obstruction to harmony, since it is allowed by the 
first laws of union, that every one shall judge of the 
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Scriptures according to the light and knowledge, 
which he possesses. It is the spirit of these axioms 
to permit Christians to differ in opinion, and jet bind 
them together as brethren. 

Had the first Reformers been faithful to the prii>- 
ciples, which they embraced at the outset with so 
much wisdom and intrepidity, the history of the 
Protestant church would wear an aspect very differ- 
ent from the one, which it now exhibits. But the 
trial was too much for their experience, if not for 
their firmness. They stumbled almost at the first 
step, and never recovered themselves afterwards. 
It was a notion of the Catholics, that a perfect una- 
nimity of faith was absolutely necessary to constitute 
a true church ; and an objection, which they urged 
with great warmth against the Protestants, was, that 
the liberty assumed by them would open a door to 
an infinite variety of opinions, and terminate in a 
dismemberment of the church, and the overthrow of 
Christianity itself. 

Alarmed at these threatened consequences, and 
anxious to fortify themselves against the attacks of 
their opponents on this point, they gradually deserted 
their position, and became themselves deluded with 
the dream of a uniformity of faith. They were next 
driven to the severe task of devising some mode of 
establishing this uniformity, without destroying the 
fundamental axiom, which proclaimed it to be the 
duty of every Christian to think and judge for him- 
self. This project was not more absurd, than im- 
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possible, and the attempt to put it in execution could 
onlj end in oppression, folly, and mischief. 

The evil originated in false views of the thing call- 
ed unity of faith. It was imagined to consist in a 
perfect uniformity of opinion^ and the first effort was 
to make all persons yield assent to the same inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. Luther, and his follow- 
ers, maintained, that the Scriptures were the only 
rule of faith. This was consistent with the first 
principles, of the Reformation. But they further 
C(Miteoded, that there could be no true church with- 
out a perfect coincidence of opinion. This proposi- 
tion was directly opposed to the other. To make 
the two hang together, it was discovered that the 
Scriptures had but one sense^ and it was of course 
affirmed, that no one could be a true believer, who 
did not interpret them according to this sense. It 
soon came to pass, indeed, that they, who studied the 
Scriptures and believed them as their understanding 
and conscience required, were set down as heretics 
and ungodly men, not to be cpuntenanced nor tolerat- 
ed by the faithful. 

Now, that there is such a thing as a unity of faith 
in the true christian church, no one, whether protes- 
tant or Catholic, can possibly doubt. But what is it ? 
Not a unity of belief in human interpretations of 
Scripture, in articles constructed by wise men, or 
imposed by designing ones, or sanctioned by councils 
and convocations. What better would the world be, 
what would morality and religion gain, if all men 
should unite in believing the contradictions of the 
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Athanasian creed ? How would it increase their 
pietj or goodness to profess a unanimous belief, that 
the ^ Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but 
one God ?' Or how would it add to their beneyo- 
leoce, humanity, and kind feelings to harmonize in 
the assent and declaration, that ^ whosoever does 
not keep this faith, whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly ?*' Or how 
would it help them along in the work of holy livii^ 
to unite in the faith, that they are ^ utterly indispos- 
ed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wh<dly inclined to all evil,'' as the Confession of 
Faith assures us ? Would men be more wise, virtu* 
ous, or holy by a unity in such dogmas as these ? No* 
The same question may be asked, and the same an- 
swer returaed, respecting a thousand other articles 
of human invention, scarcely less contradictory, or 
immoral in their tendency* 

But there is a unity, which the Gospel commands, 
^' a unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." Let 
this be established in the hearts of christians, and 
they will have no difficulty in coming together in the 
true scriptural unity of faitL Believe and practice 
what every one perceives to be plain, and believe it 
in the words, and practice it in the spirit, of the G<^s- 
pel* There will then be a natural unity of faith in 
all the doctrines, which conspire to form the chris- 
tian character ; for these are truths of practical im- 
port, and appear in essentially the same light to eve- 
ry honest mind* Every attempt beyond this will 
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only drive men asunder, and destroy the unity, which 
the Scriptures, left to themselves, are calculated to 
produce ; a unity of pious and virtuous action, of 
sympathy, benevolence, and afiection, of love, chari- 
ty, hope, and righteous intention. Nothii^ can be 
more mischievous, than the fancy, which many have 
taken up, that all the world must be uniform in be- 
lieving what they choose to prescribe. We may 
safely affirm, that it is impossible for those, who 
read the Bible, not to agree in every thing necessa-* 
ry to salvation. This is the only unity of faith, 
which can ever be attained ; no other is needed ; to 
require any other, as a qualification for christian 
fellowship, gives evidence either of a deplorable ig- 
norance of the objects of religion, or a wilful assump- 
tion of authority, which receives no countenance 
from the tenour of the Gospel, nor the reason of 
man. 

A little experience soon proved to the first Re- 
formers, that they could not give currency to what 
they would fain have acknowledged, as the one sense 
of Scripture. How, then, could these delusive notions 
of a unity of faith be realized? One resort only re- 
mained, and that was, to go back to the old contri- 
vance of creeds and restrictions. They hastened to 
this resort, and thus thought to accomplish, by hu- 
man systems, what they had despaired of doing by 
the native light and unaided force of the word of 
God. 

The consequence was such as might be expected. 

This attempt at harmony and conciliation only in-* 

5 
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creased the flame, and aggravated the evils, which it 
was intended to allay. The creeds expressed the 
sentiments of their makers, and nothing more. If it 
chanced, that they agreed with the Bible, it was 
well ; but if it happened, that there was no such 
lucky agreement, they were, nevertheless, clothed 
with the same authority, and imposed with the same 
confidence and dictation. And even sqpposing they 
did agree, the persons on whom creeds were intend- 
ed to operate would not be more likely to believe 
the truths of Scripture, when woven into a set of un- 
scriptural phrases, than they would when expressed 
in the words of the Scriptures themselves. In their 
most favourable aspect, therefore, creeds are of no 
manner of use. If they contain precisely what the 
Bible contains, they are not wanted ; if they contain 
more, they are an imposition, and a clog to faith and 
holiness. If the word of divine truth, as revealed 
from heaven, will not bring about a unanimity, surely 
there is no little folly, no little presumption, in sup- 
posing it to be more easily done by any forms of hu- 
man contrivance. 

No sooner had a certain number of persons sepa- 
rated themselves from the main body, under pre- 
tence of having the true faith in a formulary of their 
own making, than pride and self-consequence began 
to spring up on the one part, and jealousy and disaf- 
fection on the other. These were followed by divi- 
sions, enmity, hatred, evil thoughts, and unrighteous 
deeds. They, who still adhered to the first princi- 
ples of the Reformation, to the freedom of judgment 
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and the authority of the Scriptures, considered their 
liberty invaded, and were as little prepared to sub- 
mit to this new domination, as to the old against 
which they had rebelled. A spirit of resistance was 
awakened, and this is always accompanied with pas- 
sion and excitement. It leads to violence, resent- 
ments, harsh feelings, and to a thousand ill effects, 
which destroys peace, atid the good influences of the 
Gospel. 

When it was found, that some christians valued 
themselves for their creed, and held it up as a badge 
of distinction, and a token of superiour sanctity, it is 
not wonderful, that others, who could not bend their 
consciences into that shape, should, nevertheless, re- 
solve not to be out-done by their brethren, especial- 
ly in so easy a mode of gaining consequence, and 
should construct a creed to their own liking. So it 
happened. Creeds rose upon creeds, and the inven- 
tors of every new one would be particularly careful 
to draw out the points in which they differed from 
others as prominent and full as possible, that they 
might prove how solid were their grounds of dissent. 
Hence every additional creed was certain to contain 
something not before discovered. It would have 
manifested a sorrowful lack of wisdom, indeed, to go 
through the trouble and formality of making a new 
creed, which should contain only what was already 
in others of good authority. Here, then, was a most 
prolific source of religious dogmas ; they were mul- 
tiplied from this source ; and every new article add- 
e4 a new point of contention. 
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Thos, the predictions oi the Cathcdks were in a 
good degree verified by the very measures, which 
were employed to prove their futility. Protestants 
were divided in every thing, and it was vain to ask 
where was the true faith. Each one found it in his 
own church, but to thousands of others this church 
was heretical. To do away the reproach, a project 
was at length formed of bringii^ t(^ether the most 
popular creeds under the imposing title of a thtrmo^ 
ny of Confessions^ This was done, but, alas, no har- 
mony appeared. Not a church in Christendom 
would have adopted any two of these confessions en- 
tire, much less the whole in a body. In some things 
they agreed, in many they differed ; and together 
they proved to what an extreme of contradictions 
erven Protestants could run, when they abafidoned 
the principles of the Reformation, preferred their 
own wisdom to the wisdom of God, and their own 
inventions to the simplicity of the Gospel precepts. 

To the passion for established Confessions may be 
Attributed the propensity, so common among chris- 
tians, of callii^ harsh namea^ apfdying re|>raachfiik 
e|iithets, and chargir^ their brethren with heresy 
and unbeliefl Jt is observable, that they who are 
the most rigidly wedded to forms of faith, have 
usually been the first to commence the outcry of 
heresy, and the most relentless in pursuing the unt- 
fortunate delinquent. The reason is obvious. While 
they are guided by human forms, why should they 
not condemn all persons as infidels, who persist in 
^acknowledging assent to the Bible only ? Was any 
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man erer denounced as a heretic for not beiierifig io 
the Bible ? Nc^ one. Martyrs bare Ibe^i tried by 
creeda^ and condemned for denying creeds. They 
hare suffered for the constancy of their faith in the 
Scriptures. Does not every churob employ the 
term heretic to denote one, who rejects its assumed 
articles ? Does not that, which makes a heretic in 
one church, make a saint in lusiotber ? Judge every 
man by the Bible alone, and yon will have no Airther 
occasion to torture his conscience and black-en his 
character with the hideous terrors of excommuni- 
cations, anathemas, and cruel aspersions on the ohai^ 
of heresy. 

I speak not of the original meaning of the word, 
but of its popular use, or rather abuse. Every per- 
son, chaorged with heresy, professes a &tn and ain- 
cere belief in the Goapel. Otherwise he would not 
be a heretic^ but an infidel. His accusers call him a 
heret^ not because he does not beUev-e the BtUe, 
but because he cannot believe it as they do. Me is a 
heretic in the eyes of Calvinists, because, perhaps, he 
does not believe one of the five points ; of Arminians, 
because he believes them all ; of Baptists, because 
he sprinUieB iirfiants ; of Congregationalists, because 
he does not sprinkle them ; of Presbyterians, because 
be beKeves in bishops ; of Churchmen, because he 
does not believe in them. And so we are all here- 
tics to one another, and yet the faith and hopes of 
all centre in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Is it said, that in accusations of heresy, tlw accu- 
ser always understands the term to indicate a deficien- 
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cy of faith in the Scriptures? Let this be granted, 
and the case is not altered. The accused tells you9 
that he does believe the Scriptures, and what better 
authority can be had, than his own declaration? 
May he not justly consider the enforcement of a 
charge, under such circumstances, as the wickedest 
persecution ? Why is he to be branded with an 
odious epithet for valuing his faith as dearly as an- 
other, who may rashly accuse him of being a here- 
tic, for maintaining his independence and a clear con- 
science ? Abolish creeds, obey the Scriptures, re- 
spect conscience, and no room will be left for church- 
es, or individuals, to denounce their brethren as 
heretics, or to kindle discord by recrimination and 
offence.* 

But oppression and tyranny, contentions and broils, 
quarrels between churches, enmities between neigh- 
bours, coldness between friends, faction in states, tu- 
mults in society, tranquillity disturbed, peace de- 
stroyed, and good faith violated, have not constituted 



* The following remarks of Bishop Hoadly are just and forcible. *< This 
is laid down as certain, that though true religion be little regarded, but rather 
trampled on by the generality of the world, yet the pretences taken from 
thence are moving, and never fail to alarm the multitude, and to forward a 
design. Any doctrine manifestly framed to serve a purpose, can at any time 
be made the distinguishing mark of a true christian, or the true church ; and 
ally that will not yield to the truth of it, shall presently be branded with some 
religious nickname or other. Heretic, schitmatie^ laiitudinariariy fanaii$t 
and the like, are all names taken from some differences, in the holding and 
professing the same religion. And they have been used so freely, and after 
such a manner, as that they have often effectually contributed to the destruc- 
tion of christian charity, to the overthrow of peace and concord, to the ruin of 
many excellent designs, and to the promoting of many bad ones." Hoadly's 
Works, Fol. Vol. I. p. 36. 
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all the bad effects of prescribed forms of belief. 
They have been the refuge of depravity, the cloak 
of artifice, the screen of hypocrisy, a veil of dark- 
ness, which has concealed many a purpose of black- 
est die, many a heart of foulest treachery. They 
have too often produced, in the language of Jerom, 
Concordia malorum major quam bonorum, a greater 
harmony of wicked, than of good men. Who does 
not respect the garb of piety ? Who will suffer the 
eye of suspicion to rest on the robes of formal 
sanctity ? When a man talks much of his creed, 
and punctually observes the written forms of his 
church, does not all the world cry out, his faith is 
sound, and all must be right f Here is the decep- 
tion. Piety is so rare a grace, that we are apt to 
connect its essence with forms ; and Confessions of 
faith are the most convenient and imposing forms 
imaginable. They cost nothing ; they may be had 
for the wearing; and they afford an impenetrable 
covert for every species of fraud and iniquity. 

Agab, the habit of creed making has given rise to 
a dangerous fallacy respecting the extent of a true 
christian faith. Many seem to think a system of be- 
lief valuable and safe only in proportion to its 
length. The gradual enlargement of the standard 
Confessions has encouraged this notion. The most 
ancient creed, fabulously denominated the Apostles^ 
contains a dozen lines; the Nicene, twice as much ; 
the Athanaiian, twice as much more ; the Augsburg 
Confession contains twenty-eight chapters ; the Eng- 
lish, thirty-nine articles ; the Scotch^ thirty-thi-ee 
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chapters. Thus hare points of difference been mut^ 
tiplied. Every age has added something, till finally 
the more copious the system of faith, the more se- 
cure th^ believer thinks himself. 

It is no uncommon thii^ to find persons, who trem- 
Ue at the thought of believing too little, but never 
dream of the peril of believing too much. And yet, 
which is the most dangerous ? What is it to have a 
correct faith? Is it not to believe the exact truth? 
Is the hazard less on one side, than on the other? 

It seems a matter of confidence and satisfaction to 
some, that, since they believe all that others believe, 
and much more, their chance of salvation is propor- 
tionabiy enhanced. What is this much more f If it 
be truth, it is important ; but if it be error, it is a 
pernicious addition. The doctrines of the christian 
religion are facts ; they are to be studied as facts, 
and understood as such. They rest on evidence and 
conviction, and to carry them beyond these, manifests 
weakness and credulity, rather than a teachable dis- 
position, or a sound mind. When you search for 
historical facts, are you gratified, that the historian 
tells you a great deal more than ever happened ? 
When you read a book of science, do you think it an 
advantage, that the writer has interwoven conjec- 
tures of his own with his demonstrations, and the re- 
sults of his experiments ? Why, then, should it be 
thought safe to adopt a principle in religion, which 
is the last, that would be admitted in the inquiries of 
common life, and which affords no means of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood? 
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In short, as credulity is a more common failing 
than distrust, there is a much greater proneness to 
multiply, than diminish, the objects of faith. It is 
better, says Cicero, to think nothing, than to medi- 
tate evil. At/ sentire est melitis^ quam prava senlire. 
We may say the same of belief. It is better to haye 
no faith at all, than to believe what is false. Addi^ 
tions to truth are errors, and from these have chiefly 
arisen divisions and discords ; not from any virant of 
faith in the essential truths of the Gospel, but from 
a belief, or a pretended belief, in many things not 
contained there. The only remedy is to go back to 
the Scriptures, and start with the conviction, that 
the true christian faith consists in believing just 
enough and no more. 

But one of the worst effects of this system of pre- 
scribing faith, and dictating to conscience, has been 
to encourage pride and a malignant temper. Slight 
divisions haye grown up into a most violent rancour, 
which has increased in bitterness, till it has ended in 
a consummation of all that is wicked in the human 
heart, the spirit of intolerance; that spirit whose 
breath is a pestilence, whose touch is death, and 
whose delights are scenes of darkness and iniquity ; 
that spirit, which Christ censured in the haughty, 
persecuting Jews, and which incited these same Jews 
to demand his death, to mock at his sufferings, and 
revile him in his dying moments ; that spirit, which 
led suflerir^ martyrs to the stake and consigned them 
to the flames ; which darkened, deluded, and tortured 

the world for ages, kindled the ferocious zeal iji 
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bigotry, forged the chains, and lighted up the fag- 
gots of persecution. Shall we say, that this spirit 
still lives ? Does it not live in the hearts of those, 
who would reproach and disturb others for theii- 
opinions, and who are more zealous to show their 
regard for the faith, than for the essential virtues of 
the christian religion ? Does it not live where mis- 
representation and abuse usurp the place of christian 
love and charity, and where hatred and malevolence 
blot out the kind affections? In some degi*ee it 
dwells in the breast of every man, who would en- 
croach on the religious liberty of another, and fix a 
stigma of reproach where he cannot fasten the 
chains of his creed. 

How is it, that the emotions of pity, humanity, 
and tenderness, voluntarily rise up when we behold 
our fellow-men in trouble, or distress, or under any 
temporal calamity ; but if they are suspected of be- 
ing so unfortunate as to entertain a false opinion, or 
to swerve from what we are pleased to call the true 
faith, they are at once denounced and shunned as 
dangerous to society ; the passions arc inflamed; they 
are treated rudely ; they are assaulted with the 
voice of menace and irritation ; the milk of human 
kindness seems to be dried up from its source; the 
currents of benevolence and sympathy are frozen 
in their channels ? Not a trace can be detected of 
that mild, and forbearing, and gentle, and affection- 
ate spirit, which pervades the Gospel, and ought to 
reside in the breast of every christian. 
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Why should any persons desire* to persecute oth- 
ers, or clamour against them, because they cannot 
in conscience subscribe to the same articles, nor 
bring their minds to receive the same opinions as 
themselves? Is any one injured by what others 
think? Certainly not. Why then be disturbed? 
Because, some have said, although we are not injured, 
God is dishonoured, and it is our duty to vindicate 
his honour, and support the cause of true religion. 

Let such imitate God. Does he show resent- 
ment ; does he inflict the punishment of his neglect 
and displeasure ; does he pour out the vials of his 
wrath on those especially, who do not agree with 
them in opinion ? Are they scorched by his light- 
nings, or do his thunders burst on their heads alone ? 
On the contrary, are not all equally the objects of 
his bounty and blessings, his paternal care and pro- 
tecting providence ? Shall we have the vanity and 
presumption to think, that we are vindicating the 
honour of God, by pursuing a course of action di- 
rectly opposed to all his dealings with men, by vio< 
lating his commands, and doing injury, where he con- 
fers unmeasured favours ? If we would promote 
his glory, let it be our highest concern to obey and 
imitate him. In regard to our differences with our 
brethren, in which we all believe ourselves right, 
let us humbly ask, in the language of Paul, ^ Who 
maketh us to differ ? What have we, that we did 
not receive ?^' God is the author of all ; him alone 
are we to serve ; him alone are we to please. 

Thus have we briefly developed the principal 
i:auses of the evils, which the protestant church at 
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large has sujQTered. The influeDce of the same cau- 
ses may be followed into narrower circles, and be 
found no less destructive of religious truth, harmony, 
and practice. Churches there are, which profess to 
unite under one name, and which come together at 
stated times in the form of a Convocation, Conven- 
tion, Association, or General Assembly. Each of 
these has a creed, to regulate the faith of the whdie 
body, and every member proffers a solemn declara* 
tion, that he will adhere to all its articles. But 
where is the Convention, or the Assembly, in which 
there is any thing like a unanimity of belief? 

Take the English Church for an example. Have 
not every shade and gradation of sentiments, many 
of which are as opposite to each other as light to 
darkness, been zealously and pertinaciously taught 
in that church, in defiance of the three Creeds and 
the thirty-nine Articles? Take the Presbyterian 
Church for another example. Is it not a notorious 
fact, that many in this enclosure are Hopkinsians 
and Arminians, and that a very small portion believe 
literally in all the dogmas of the Westminster Di^ 
vines? No one will deny these facts. And is not 
the inference just, that imposing a formulary, which 
thus ensnares men's souls, is a source of incalculable 
injury to pure religion ? It leads either to hypocri- 
sy, to violations of a sacred agreement, or to down- 
right excommunication, either of which justly brings 
a scandal on the christian profession. 

The Cof^egationalists, and perhaps other sects, 
hftve another practice. Not content with the con* 
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fessioDS, creeds, and platforms, bequeathed to them 
by their fathers, as pillars of support to the fabric of 
their faith, separate congregations have taken care 
doubly to fortify themselves by minor formularies, or 
covenants, to the fashion of which every member 
must be conformed. Into these choice symbols you 
will often find wrought all the mysteries of school 
divinity, ontology, pneumatology, and metaphysics, to 
which the most untutored mind in the parish must 
acknowledge his undoubting assent and consent, be« 
fore he can be admitted to the privileges of a chris- 
tian. Here you have the poison of this system ex- 
tend'mg to the minutest ramifications of society. 
You may behold its efiects in the divisions of church- 
es, law-suits about church property, quarrels among 
neighbours, altercations among friends, and irrecon- 
cileable alienations supplanting good fellowship and 
kind feelii^. 

Let it be observed, however, that the mischief of 
creed-making does not arise simply from bringing 
together a set of articles, to which any one is ready 
to subscribe. Every man's faith is in some sense a 
creed, and in itself considered there is no more 
crime in writing it out, than there is in thinking it 
over in his mmd. It is not writing it, nor arranging 
it into articles, nor endeavouring by fair argument to 
convince others of its truth, that clothes it with dan- 
ger, and converts it into an instrument of disorgani- 
zation and oppression. It would certainly be much 
better to be guided by Scripture language, and be 
satisfied with the words of divine wisdom, jet there 
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can be no essential harm in telling the world what 
we believe in our own way, provided we are dispos- 
ed to go no farther. But, unfortunately, no one is 
contented to stop here ; nor have creeds ever been 
made for the purpose alone of expressing what their 
makers believed. They have invariably been de- 
signed to operate on the minds of others ; they have 
been thrust forward as tests of a true faith ; they 
have been imposed as conditions of christian fellow- 
ship. In this consists their mischief, in their usurpa- 
tion, their encroachment on right, their assault on 
conscience, their exclusive, intolerant tendency.* 

The argument of this letter conducts us to a sin- 
gle result, which is, that by far the largest portion 
of divisions, disorders, and wickedness prevalent in 
the christian church since the Reformation, may be 
distinctly referred to causes in all respects opposed to 
the principles of Unitarianism. With Unitarians the 

* The following are the pertinent remarks of Dr. Chandler, in alluding to 
the persecuting habit of dictating articles of faith. 

<< As ecclesiastical history gives us so dreadful an account of the melancholy 
and tragical effects of this practice, one would think, that no nation, who 
knew the worth of liberty, no christian protestant church, that had any regard 
for the peace of the flock of Christ, should ever be found to authorize and 
continue it. 

<* What security, then, shall we have left us for truth and orthodoxy, when 
oar subscriptions are gone ? Why, the sacred Scriptures, those oracles of 
the great God, and freedom and liberty to understand and interpret them as 
we can. The consequence of this would be great integrity and peace of con- 
science, in the enjoyment of our religious principles; union and friendship 
amongst christians, notwithstanding all their differences in judgment. We 
shall lose only the incumbrances of religion, our bones of contention, the 
shackles of our consciences, and the snares to honesty and virtue ; whilst all 
that is substantially good and valuable, all that is truly divine and heavenly, 
would remain to enrich and bless us." Introduction to a Translation of Lim-« 
borch*s History of the Inquisition, p. 110. 
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Bible is paramount to all other authority ; thej ao 
count it a sacred duty to maintain a perfect liberty 
of thought^ inquiry, and judgment. They do not ad- 
mit, that any one, with justice to himself, and integ- 
rity to the christian cause, can transfer this preroga- 
tive to another. Religion connects every man with 
his Maker, by personal responsibility and obligations 
of duty, and not through the medium of other men's 
thoughts and advice. The welfare of his soul de- 
pends on what he shall alone think, resolve^and do. 
All the opinions of all the world would not make him 
a christian, nor bring him one step nearer to his God, 
unless he were faithful to his own understanding 
and conscience. 

The slightest attempt to bind him to a particular 
notion, or to make him turn traitor to the unbiassed 
reflections of his own mind, is an insult to his nature, 
and a presumptuous attack on his moral freedom. 
To attempts of this sort, as we have seen, are to be 
ascribed almost all the evils, which, in one: shape or 
another, have spread devastation and miseiy over the 
christian world, and counteracted the benign influ- 
ence of a holy religion. And they have been start- 
ed and prosecuted in violation of the spirit of Unita- 
rianism. 

This is no less time in principle, than fact. Unita- 
rians have not participated in the causes, which 
have produced these disasters. One reason is, to 
be sure, that the smallness of their numbers has pre- 
vented their having power to do much good or harm. 
But this does not weaken the argument. It only 
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lajs the burden more heavily on the orthodot 
themselves, and compels them to admit, that the 
persecutions, and violence, and enormous wickedness, 
which every serious heart deplores, have actually 
grown out of their sentiments. Unitarians have had 
no agency in the affair. The spirit of orthodoxy ha| 
reigned triumphant ; it has done all, that has been 
done. 

Now, whatever charges may be advanced againeit 
the particular opinions of Unitarians, it must at all 
events be granted, that experience and the history 
of the church exhibit effects of orthodoxy quite as 
terrible as any, which the most vivid imagination had 
pictured to itself in the train of these opinions. 
While engaged in examining particular sentiments in 
regard to their moral tendency, it is proper to keep 
this fact in mind, and also to remember, that the 
principles of orthodoxy have been thoroughly tried 
in all their varieties, and under every circumstance 
of place, time, government, laws, forms of discipline, 
and ecclesiastical order. They have been tried and 
found wanting. Not that I would use this as a proof 
of the truth, or perfection, of Unitarian sentiments ; 
these must stand on their own merits; but I do 
contend, that this fact, so broad and well established, 
is a strong evidence against the moral influence of 
orthodoxy, as opposed to Unitarianism. It is a prac* 
tical demonstration in respect to the combined action 
of a system, and ought to have much weight in con* 
firming the coincident results of theory and argument, 
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as applied to the iDdividual parts of which that sys- 
tem is composed. 

I shall now proceed to the specific charges, which 
you and others have made against the character and 
opinions of Unitarians. I hope to make it appear 
from fact, and reason, and Scripture, that these char<- 
ges have been thrown out with more haste than dis- 
cretion, more zeal than knowledge, more vehemence 
than judgment. The spirit and latitude of your 
charges naturally draw me into somewhat of an ex*- 
tended view of the subject. You attack character 
and principles. These shall be defended both on 
their own grounds, and by comparing them with the 
character and principles of the orthodox. This is 
the only mode in which the subject can be fully and 
fairly examined. 

The task, I am aware, has its difficulties. Noth- 
ing is more easy, than for the mind to run into ex- 
tremes in pursuing a favourite train of thought or in- 
vestigation. This is particularly true in following 
what we deem false opinions to their results. 
Imaginary consequences thicken around us as we ad- 
vance; we soon persuade oui'selves that they are 
real ; and then we are ready to charge them to the 
account of our opponents. ^ How often,'' says Watts, 
when alludii^ to this mode of inquiry, in his admira- 
ble Essay on Uncharitableness^ '^ how often, do we 
put their opinions upon the rack ; we torture every 
joint and article of them, till we have forced them 
to confess some formidable errors, which their au- 
thors never knew or dreamed of. Thus the origmal 

7 
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notious appear with a frightful aspect, and the secta- 
tors of them grow to be the object of our abhorrence, 
and have forfeited their right to every grain of our 
charitj/^ This is no doubt a natural tendency of 
our zeal for cherished opinions, and an eagerness to 
spy out something alarming in those of an opposite 
kind. It can hardly be hoped, perhaps, that this 
zeal will be entirely extinguished in prosecuting such 
an investigation, as the one on which we are now en- 
tered. Let a knowledge of its existence and bearing 
teach us a lesson of caution, moderation, candour, and 
charity, if it do no more. 



LETTER III. 

On Charges against the Character of Unitarians^ 

I HAVE read your Ordination Sermon, preached 
some time since at Baltimore, and propose offering 
for your consideration a few remarks on that part 
particularly, which relates to Unitarians. Many 
persons have been at a loss to conjecture, what evil 
star could induce you to select that occasion for mak* 
ing so violent and unprovoked an attack on a class of 
christians, who hare shown no disposition to mdest 
you, nor the society, which you had the honour to 
address. And I confess myself among the number 
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of those, who have not been able to reconcile jour 
conduct with the maxims of christian faith and prac- 
tice, by which I could not doubt you aimed to be 
guided. 

It was easy to conceive, that you might have no 
very high respect for the opinions of Unitarians, be- 
cause your own are so widely different. Nor was it 
difficult to imagine, that you might regard these 
opinions as errors, and might look with concern on 
the spiritual condition of those, who were so unfor- 
tunate as to embrace them. You might think it ne- 
cessary, on suitable occasions, to point out such er- 
rors, to confute them by fair and temperate argu- 
ment, and to make known their dangerous tendency. 
It was easy to suppose, that your love of truth, your 
sincerity, and your zeal in the cause of pure religion, 
might prompt you to so benevolent and pious a work. 
All this, done with moderation, and a proper spirit, 
would not only be pardonable, but praise-worthy. 
It is every preacher's duty to support what he thinks 
to be truth, and by all just and honourable means to 
dig away what he conceives to be the sandy founda- 
tions of error. 

But you have taken a course widely different from 
this. Instead of coming forward to detect and con- 
fute the dangerous opinions of Unitarians, instead of 
attempting to convince them by argument, and to wiD 
them from their errors by affectionate persuasion 
and salutary warnings, you have at the outset fixed 
on them the mark of heresy, denied to them the 
christian name, and accused them of immorality and 
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irreligion in practice. You seem equally unwilling 
to allow them the name of christians, the praise 
of goodness, and the credit of honest intentions. 

But before I proceed further, I will quote your 
own words. After relating to your readers the story 
of Paul of Samosata and Queen Zenobia, and assur*' 
ing them ♦* that great cities have commonly been, in 
all ages, the hot beds of error," you go on as follows. 

" In great cities, likewise, or, at least, in states of society simi- 
lar to what is commonly found in such places, has generally 
commenced that fatal decline from orthodoxy, which began, 
perhaps, with calling in question some of what are styled the 
more rigid peculiarities of received creeds, and ended in em- 
bracing the dreadful, soul-destroying errors of Jirius or Socinus. 
We might easily illustrate and confirm this position, by exam- 
ples, drawn from our own country, had we time to trace the 
history of several sects among us, and especially of American 
yn|tarianiem. But I forbear to pursue the illustration farther: 
and shall only take the liberty to ask, as I pass along-^How it 
is to be accounted for, that the preaching of those who deny the 
Divinity and Atonement of the Saviour, and who reject the doc- 
trines of Human Depravity, of Regeneration, and of Justifica- 
tion by the righteousness of Christ — How, I ask, is it to be ac- 
counted for, that such preachers, all over the world, are most 
acceptable to the gay, the fashionable, the worldly-minded, and 
eyen the licentious? That so many embrace and eulogize 
their system, without being, in the sqiallest perceptible degree, 
sanctified by it? That thousands are in love with it, and praise 
it ; but that we look in vain for the monuments of its reforming 
•nd pqrifjing power ? I will not pretend to answer these ques- 
tions ; but leave them to the consciences of those who believe, 
that the genuine doctrines of the Gospel always have had, and 
always will have, a tendency to promote holiness of heart and of 
life ; and that we must all speedily appear before the judgment 
p9i of Christ.^' 
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To these singular remarks, you add the following 
in the form of a note. 

^^ The above language, concerninq: the destructive nature of 
the Arian and Socinian heresies, has not been adopted lightly ; 
but is the result of serious deliberation, and deep conviction. 
And in conformity with this view of the subject, the Author 
cannot forbear to notice and record a declaration made to liim- 
self, by the late Dr, Priestley^ two or three years before the de- 
cease of that distinguished Unitarian. The conversation was a 
free and amicable one, on some of the fundamental doctrines of 
religion. In reply to a direct avowal on the part of the Author, 
that he was a Trinitarian and a Calvinist^ Dr. Priestley said — ^ I 
do not wonder that you Calvinists entertain and express a strong- 
ly unfavourable opinion of us Unitarians. The truth is, there 
neither can, nor ought to be, any compromise between us. If 
you are right, we are not christiaivs at all ; and if we are 
right, YOU ARE GROSS IDOLATERS.' These were, as nearly as can 
be recollected, the words, and, most accurately, the substance 
of his remark. And nothing, certainly, can be more just. Be- 
tween those who believe in the Divinity and Atonement of the 
Son of God, and those who entirely reject both, ^ there is a great 
gulph fixedy^ which precludes all ecclesiastical intercourse. 
The former may greatly respect and love the latter, on account 
of other qualities and attainments ; but certainly cannot reg^ard 
them as cHRiffnAirs, in any correct sense of the word ; or any 
ipore in the way of salvation, than Mohammedans or Jews J''* 

Such Is the language, which you incorporated into 
an ordination sermon. The charges contained in 
these quotations, you will allow to be of no ordi- 
nary kind. It is no trifling thing for any class of 
christians to be excluded in a body from the pale 
of Christianity, and openly accused of licencious- 
ness and immorality. In the remarks about to 
be viade, it will be taken for granted, that your char- 
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ges were aimed exclusively at those persons wher- 
ever thej may be found, who call themselves Unita- 
rians. That they do, or do not hold to the opinions, 
which you attribute to them, is a thing of no conse- 
quence as it respects my present purpose. Your at- 
tack is directed at the moral character of Unitarian 
believers, not as the speculative and probable result 
of the nature, or tendency of their opinions, but as it 
actually exists. It is the correctness of your asser- 
tions on this point, which is now to be examined. 
By what authority has it been declared, that amoi^ 
Unitarians, you ^^ look in vain for the monuments of 
the reforming and purifying power" of their reli- 
gious sentiments? 

It is, indeed, to be regretted, that you did not 
find ^time to trace the history of American Unita- 
rianism," before you ventured such a declaration. 
By such a process, perhaps, the public might have 
become acquainted with facts, from which the 
strength of this position would be more manifest 
Or was it supposed, that in passing sentence of con- 
demnation on a large portion of the christians of this 
country, and in publishing against them the charge of 
immorality, there was no occasion to exhibit testimo- 
ny? Could it be imagined, that the persons against 
whom such an attack was made, would quietly sub- 
mit to have their characters impeached, without ex- 
posing unguarded asseverations, and demanding evi- 
dence ? Although they were denied the privilege 
and name of christians^ it could not be forgotten, that 
they are metij and as such can feel an injury, and per- 
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ceive a violation of justice and the common laws of 
humanity, as quickly as other men of whom it might 
be thought a christian duty to speak in better terms. 
Let me first ask, for what purpose was this anec- 
dote about Dr. Priestley introduced ? What does it 
prore ? I am willing to believe, that Dr. Priestley 
said preckely what is here put into his mouth, and 
yet I cannot see the least connexion between these 
premises and your conclusion. Was it fair or hon- 
ourable to quote language, which had been used io 
private and friendly conversation, and this from me- 
mory, after a lapse of twenty years ; was it fair to 
quote such language as a proof, that a large body of 
professed Christians have no title to this name, and 
are ^ no more in the way of salvation, than Moham- 
medans or Jews?'' But waving this consideration, 
pray in what respect are the words of Dr. Priestley 
to your purpose, except on the supposition, that your 
opinions are certainly right, and his certainly wrong ? 
If Trinitarianism be, indeed, the true doctrine, then 
we have the authority of Dr. Priestley, to warrant us 
in saying, that Unitarians ^ are not christians at all." 
•And it is only on this condition, that his authority in 
any degree sanctions your conclusions. Nay,, let it 
be admitted, that Dr. Priestley actually believed Uni- 
tarians to be no christians, or Trinitarians to be idola- 
ters, or any thing else, would this verily make it bo ? 
And above all, are the opinions of an individual to be 
taken as the groundwork of a sentence of condem- 
nation on a numerons class of christians, who raay^ 
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or may not, agree in adopting the views of that in- 
dividual. 

Since, then, this anecdote proves nothing, it is dif- 
ficult to tell \v!iy it should be thought so important 
as to be recorded in a book. Bj making Dr. Priest- 
lej speak this language, and giving it such a construc- 
tion, as you would have it bear, he is exhibited in a 
character directly opposite to. that, in which he ap- 
peared during his whole life. In him no traits were 
more remarkable, than his mild and amiable tem[>er, 
his benevolent and christian spirit, and his desire to 
open the door of christian fellowship to all the be- 
lievers in Jesus, and followers of his word. And 
yet, his authority is here used to justify one of the 
severest censures, which one christian could pro- 
nounce on another, and to sanction against persons, 
whose opinions resemble his, a sentence of total ex- 
elusion, not only from all ecclesiastical intercourse, 
but from the common privileges of christians. 

In regard to the charge of licentiousness and immo^ 
rality^ which you have made against Unitarians, you 
must not think me importunate in making a few di- 
rect and particular inquiries. Let me ask, whether 
you have the testimony of your own experience? 
Have you lived in the society of Unitarians, and do 
you judge from personal observation ? Have you 
had any direct means whatever of knowing the prac- 
tical effects of their principles ? These questions, it 
is presumed, will be answered in the negative. And 
was it not premature, to say the least, thus to im- 
peach the morals of a class of christians, without hav- 
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ing from experience a most intimate knowledge of 
facts? Hearsay, and rumour, and conjecture were 
Dot enough in so grave a matter. 

Although you had never witnessed the state of 
morals or religion in a society composed wholly of 
Unitarians, you were undoubtedly acquainted with 
individuals of this belief, and some, perhaps^ whom 
you have reason to call your friends. And have you, 
indeed, found among these persons such marks of 
depravity and irreligion, that you feel authorized 
from their example to fix a stigma, and pass a sen- 
tence of reprobation on a whole sect? If it had 
been your misfortune to meet only with such char- 
acters among Unitarians, and you judged from what 
you saw, it would have been but doing justice to 
the great body of those, who profess their belief, to 
let the public know the source, as well as the extent 
of your information. As your charges stand at pre- 
sent, your readers are called on to believe, that they 
are applicable ^ all over the world.'* And although 
you might think your conclusions deduced by good lo- 
gic, others might not, and in a case of so much im- 
portance, it would have seemed proper at least to 
make your antecedent propositions as clear as your 
deductions. 

Let me inquire further, and call your attention par- 
ticularly to that portion of the country, where Unita- 
rian principles have been long prevalent, and where 
they are embraced by a large portion of the commu- 
nity. Are you prepared to charge the people of 

Boston^ and its vicinity, with a higher degree of im- 

8 
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morality, and depravity of manners, than is found in 
other cities? Are you prepared to say, that the 
churches in that place, more than in any other, are 
filled with the "gay, the fashionable, the worldly 
minded, and the licentious ?" In Boston, if any 
where, may be found a proof of your assertions, be- 
cause in that place the Unitarians probably make the 
most numerous class of society. But will you come 
before the public with any attempt to exhibit such 
proof ^ No. You will not assail the moral charac^ 
ter of a great number of the leading and most re- 
spectable members of society. You will never inves- 
tigate the state of manners, the charitable and reli- 
gious institutions, the morals and practical piety of 
Unitarians, as a body, in any place, and then publish 
the result of your investigation, as a proof, that they 
are more *' worldly minded" or ** licentious," than 
christians of other denominations. This is an at- 
tempt in which you never will engage. 

It is true, you have hinted at discoveries, which 
might be made, had you ^ time to trace the history 
of American Unitarianism." Was not this an unfair 
insinuation ? Your readers are left to imagine much 
evil concealed, which nothing but want of time pre- 
vents you from bringing to light. It is incumbent on 
you to disabuse them by tracing this history. Let it 
be done impartially, and then compared with the 
history of the Presbyterian church, or of any other 
church, and no Unitarian will shrink from the paral- 
leL He will want no better illustration of the com- 
parative moral influence of his principles, and no 
clearer refutation of your charges. 
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In regard to Unitarians generally, I do not doubt, 
that there are some among them, whose lives and 
conduct are not so much influenced by religious prin- 
ciples, as every good man and pious christian could 
wish. But I would gladly be informed, if there are 
no such among the Presbyterians, and other denomi- 
nations ? Are all sects immaculate, but Unitarians ? 
Unless this be the case, on what principles of jus- 
tice are these singled out, as worthy of special de- 
nunciation ? Unitarians are not in the habit of pro- 
claiming their virtues, and their religious acts from 
the house-top. Pii or ant taciti. Piety adores in 
silence. They consider religion a thing, in which a 
man is intimately concerned with his Maker. Where 
it does not exist in the heart, speak to the conscience 
in the still small voice of heavenly truth, and exercise 
a controlling influence over the affections and the 
will, they look on pretensions, show, and loud profes- 
sions as proving little else, than hypocrisy and delu- 
sion. Perhaps they do not make so much parade and 
noise about religion, as some others ; but even allow- 
ing this, it still remains to be proved, that they have 
less of the humble spirit of fervent piety, less of 
earnestness in their devotions, and of ardour in their 
love and pursuit of truth, less, indeed, of any of those 
qualities, which our Saviour has declared to be re- 
quisite in his sincere and faithful followers. Now 
these are things, which have not been proved, and 
which it is not likely you will undertake to prove. 

The truth is, that^ in modern times, at least, Uni- 
tarianism has every where been an unpopular faith. 
It is embraced at the expense of many sacrifices of 
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personal interest and influence, of the affection of 
friends, and the esteem of the world. Unitarians of 
the present day, both in this country and in England, 
are converts from the different sects of orthodoxy. 

• 

They have changed their sentiments from serious 
conviction, founded on inquiry and a desire of truth. 
Every inducement, which the world could hold out, 
every motive, which could spring from a love of self, 
or a prospect of future gain, or a hope of temporal 
aggrandizement, has conspired to try their integrity, 
and to keep them in the ranks of orthodoxy. They 
have resisted all. The silent voice of conscience has 
been more powerful with them, than the clamours of 
the world. Upheld by the majesty of truth, and the 
rectitude of good intention, they have shut their ears 
to the cry of heresy, infidelity, and irreligion ; they 
have submitted to the assaults of bigotry and perse- 
cution ; they have willingly suffered the reproaches, 
and given up the good opinion of men, for the com- 
mands of Christ, and the consolations of a scriptural 
faith. 

In conduct like this do you discover no indications 
of a moral sense, and a righteous purpose ? What 
laws of human nature bring you to the conclusion, 
that a large class of persons have voluntarily resign- 
ed many of their worldly advantages, their privileges 
and attachments, and submitted to become the by- 
word of their brethren, whom they have loved and 
respected, and exposed themselves to all the odious 
charges, which willing credulity and ignorant zeal 
could devise, and yet have no claims to the merit of 
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pure motives and virtuous action? Almost every 
Unitarian, in the very circumstance of avowing his 
sentiments, has exhibited as strong a testimony as he 
could exhibit, of his sincerity, his high value of reli- 
gious truth, and his deep sense of religious obligation. 
If he had any objects of selfishness to advance, any 
schemes of power or, of profit to execute, or any 
other ends to attain, which are desirable in the eyes 
of the ** worldly-minded,^' and near the heart of the 
"licentious," would his first step be to forfeit the 
good will, and put himself beyond the patronage of 
those, who are best able to help him forward ? 

Your chaises have an application more extensive, 
than may at first appear. They reach to some of the 
greatest, wisest, and best men, who have adorned the 
world. Your sweeping denunciation embraces all 
Unitarians of every age and country. If your char- 
ges are well-founded, Newton, Locke, and Chilling- 
worth, were ^ no christians in any correct sense of 
the word, nor any more in the way of salvation, than 
Mohammedans or Jews?" And even Lardner, whom 
all parties honour as the best of men, and unanimous- 
ly quote, as the most learned and able advocate of 
the christian cause, must come under the same cen- 
sure. 

Those ornaments of the Episcopal church. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Hoadly, Law, and Blackburne, must 
be ranked with those, among whom ** we look in 
vain for the monuments of the reforming and purify- 
ing power" of their faith. The charge of immorali- 
ty, of preaching to please and win the " licentious," 
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and of ^ not being in the smallest degree sanctified/' 
by their religion, must rest against such men as Em- 
Ijn, Whiston, Priestley, Lindsey, Price, Jebb, Wake- 
field, Chandler, Taylor, Benson, Cappe, Foster, Kip 
pis, and a host of others among the English Unitari- 
ans, against whose moral character the tongue of 
slander has never ventured to raise a whisper.* 

What excuse can be offered for the injustice done 
to the names of these men, by implicating their char- 
acters, and asserting the immoral effects of those 
principles, which they believed to be the foundation 

• This observation may be verified by turning to any notices of the charac- 
ter of these men, whether from their friends or enemies. Two or three exam- 
pies shall be selected. 

The following testimony to the excellent character of Dr. Priestley, is from 
the pen of the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr, who knew him well. It is con- 
tained in his letter from Irenopolis to the inhabitants of Eleuthropolis. ^^ I cod* 
fess with sorrow, that in too many instances, such modes of defence have been 
used against this formidable Hvresiarch, as would hardly be justifiable in the 
support of revelation itself, against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buffoon- 
ery of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. But the cause of orthodoxy 
requires not such aids. The church of England approves them not. The 
gpirit of Christianity warrants them not. Let Dr. Priestley be confuted where 
he is mistaken. Let him be exposed where he is superficial. Let him be re- 
buked where he b censorious. Let him be repressed where he is dogmatical. 
But let not his attainments be depreciated, because they are numerous almost 
without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are superla- 
tively great. Let not his morals be vilified, because they are correct withoat 
austerity, and exemplary without ostentation ; because they present even to 
common observers the innocence of a hermit, and the simplicity of a patriarch ; 
and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them the deep fixed 
root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk of virtuous habit.^ — See Appefi' 
dix to Magee en the Atonement^ p, 477. 

Even Dr. Horsley was forced to confess his respect for the talents anrl worth 
of his great antagonist. After expressing the little regard he had for Dr. 
Priestley's " argument on a particular subject," he goes on to add ; *« This 
hinders not, but that I may entertain the respect, which I profess for your 
learning in other subjects ; for your abilities in all subjects in which you are 
learned ; and a cordial esteem and affection for the virtues of your character, 
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of true religion, which kindled in them the light of 
piety and goodness, and to the illustration and diffu- 
sion of which, many of them devoted their lires at 
the cost of the greatest sacrifices? The persons, 
whose names have just heen mentioned, and a multi- 
tude of others, whose names have not been mention- 
ed, were remarkable for nothing more than their 
purity of manners and morals. It is not pretended, 
that there are no exceptions; but I am confident you 
cannot select an equal number of names of eminence 
from any sect, whose biographies and whose works 

which I believe to be great and amiable/* HoraUy't Letters to Priestley^ p, 
276. Let. XVIL 

The following remarks on the character of Lindsey are from a Trinitarian, 
the Rev. Job Orton, who has been called the *' last of the Puritans.** They 
are contained in his Letters to Dissenting Ministers. 

« 

« I am exceedingly glad,** says he, *' to hear, that Mr. Lindsey's chapel 
was so well filled, especially in the summer season, when the London congre- 
gations are generally thin. I have had two or three letters from that worthy 
and excellent man, whom I much esteem, and hold in the same veneration as 
I should have done one of the ejected and silenced Ministers a century ago. I 
have nothing to do with his particular sentiments ; but his good sense, learn- 
ing, piety, integrity, and desire to do good, demand the esteem and affection 
of every consistent Christian, especially every consistent Dissenter. 

** Were I to publish an account of ejected and silenced Ministers, I should 
be strongly tempted to insert Mr. Lindsey in the list, which he mentions with 
so much veneration. He certainly deserves as much respect and honour as 
any one of them, for the part he has acted. Perhaps few of them exceeded 
him in learning or Piety. I venerate him as I would any of your confessors. 
As to his particular sentiments, they are nothing to me, any more than Bax- 
ter's, or Tombes''s, or John Goodwin^s. An honest, pious man, who makes 
such a sacrifice to truth and conscience, as he has done, is a glorious charac- 
ter, and deserves the respect, esteem, and veneration of every true christian, 
whatever hb particular sentiments may be.*' — See MonUUtf Repotitory, Vol /. 
p. 304. 

Among other English Unitarians, not mentioned above, whose talents and 
learning have never been disputed, and whose moral character will bear any 
scrutiny, whieh the eagle-eyed malice of their enemies can make, may b« num- 
bered the following ; namely, Bishop Clayton, Abemethy, Leland, Lowaian;, 
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bear such uniform and unequivocal testimony to 
their reverence for divine truth, their amiable and 
excellent virtues, their christian meekness, charity^ 
benevolence, fortitude, and a faithful discharge of 
their social and religious duties in every walk of life. 
Nothing can be more diametrically opposite to the 
entire spirit of your charges, than the facts, which 
may be collected, by recurring to the lives and pro- 
fessions of distinguished Unitarians. These facts 
ought to be known and respected, before the liberty 
is taken to cast reproach on their moral character, 
and their religious faith. Is it to be believed, that 
Watts and Whitby became bad men, Avhen they 
abandoned their trinitarian sentiments ? Is there any 
evidence, that they were not as virtuous, as pious, and 
as sincere practical christians, as they had always pre- 
viously been? Bishop Horsley, that paragon of 
meekness, candour, and charity, declared " the moral 
good of Unitarians to be sin." If this indeed be so, 
if it be really a duty to reprobate their virtues as 
vices, and to condemn in them what is worthy of 
thJB highest praise in others, then it must be confes- 
sed, that the charges against them of irreligion, licen- 
tiousness, and immorality, as proceeding from their 

William Penn, Palmer, Tyrrwhil, Disney, Kenrick, Simpson, Toulmin, Reyn- 
olds, Estlin, Dr. Enfield, Bretland, Turner. To these may be added from 
arooDA the earlier English Unitarians, Elwall, Biddlc, Finnin, and Hopton 
Haynes, the friend and associate of Newton. The rare virtues of Biddlc and 
Firmin have been celebrated by all parties. Bishop Burnet bears the highest 
testimony to the excellence of the latter. History of his awn Timei^ Vol, III. 
p, 292. And even John Pye Smith, to whom the virtues of other Unitarians 
^em not to be virtues, calls Firmin a *< mirror of charity.'' — LtUert to Bel- 
/rAmn, p. 8t. 
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religious opinions, may admit of a plausible defence, 
bat on no other grounds. 

But, after all, what good is likely to be done by 
such charges ? Is it not better to do something for 
harmdby, christian love, and mutual kindness, than to 
apply the torch and kindle the flame of discord ? 
Would not the cause of piety be more advanced by 
offering arguments to convince Unitarians of their 
errors, or persuasions to turn them from their sins, 
or counsel and advice to diminish, rather than 
strengthen the prejudices of their enemies, to allay, 
rather than inflame the passions? Would it not 
indicate more of the christian spirit to make an effort 
to rescue and save the beings, who are represented 
to be diving into the depths of depravity by system, 
and seeking their ruin upon principle, than it would 
to employ such force as could be commanded to in- 
crease their velocity, and hasten their destruction ? 

Your sentence of condemnation concerns Unitarians 
not merely as christians, but as men, as members of 
society. It regards them as immoral from the influ- 
ence of their religious principles ; and if this be true, 
they ought to be shunned by all good persons, as dan- 
gerous to the peace and order of the community. 
It would raise against them the inquisition of public 
opinion, and not only subject them to the prejudices 
of party zeal, and the caprices of ignorant credulity^ 
but it would banish from them the privileges of so-* 
ciety, the affections of friends, the charity and respect 
of the virtuous and the well-informed. Such a sen 
tence requires explanation. It is due to truth, ju9- 

9 
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tice, and good faith ; and especially it is due to the 
persons who have been injured by this censure, 
whether intentionally or not, it is due to them, that 
some testimony should be advanced in ita support^ 
and some reasons assigned for so violent an attack on 
their morals, and their religious characterir This is 
what they have a right to expect and demand. 



LETTER IV. 

Charges against the Opinions of Unitarians. 

SIR, 

I HAVE perused your Reply to a letter lately ad- 
dressed to you, respecting certain charges against the 
moral character of Unitarians, contained in your Or- 
dination Sermon. This Reply is of a nature, which 
requires a continuation of my remarks. I agree en- 
tirely with you, that the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness will not suffer, but rather be promoted, by fair 
investigation and temperate discussion. Without 
these, few truths, which are of any value, can be ra- 
tionally and permanently established. It is only the 
flimsy texture of error, that will crumble and decay 
at the touch. It is only the counterfeit coin, that 
will be tarnished by the purifying test. And so 
with opinions; what is false may be detected and ex- 
posed by inquiry and argument; truth will stand 
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more firm, assume a statelier majesty, and shine with 
a brighter lustre. 

For these reasons I do not regret, that you have 
imposed on me the necessity of speaking more at 
large on the subject of your charges against Unitari- 
ans. I should consider myself guilty of a culpable 
indifference and neglect, not to defend, when occa- 
sion requires, such opinions, and especially religious 
opinions, as I have adopted from a conviction of their 
truth. And if, in addition to this, I should not be 
prompt to repel unprovoked and unwarrantable at- 
tacks on my moral character, I should feel, that I 
had as little respect for myself, as love of virtue, and 
regard for religion. 

You complain with some warmth of the kind of 
language used in my letter ; you think it harsh and 
disrespectful. Of this I am not aware. Applied to 
your general character, it possibly might be so ; but 
it was not thus applied ; it was used with exclusive 
reference to your Sermon. The writer was not obli- 
ged to know any thing more of your character, Avhile 
commenting on that discourse, than he found there 
displayed ; and if he did know more, it was not his 
duty to let this knowledge betray him into lan- 
guage, which would not express his sentiments, to 
the exclusion of that, which he was conscious the na- 
ture of the subject imperiously demanded. 

Besides, you seem to forget the provocation. Or 
have you seriously persuaded yourself, that there is 
nothing offensive in charging men, who feel that they 
are as sincere, as conscientious, as virtuous, and as 
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pious as youi'sclf, with haviog embraced ^ dreadful 
and soul destroying errors/' and *' destructive here- 
sies ;'' and in affirming, that they ^ caonot be regard- 
ed as christians in any correct sense of the word, or 
as any more in the way of salvation, than Mohamme- 
dans or Jews ;'' that their ^ preachers all over the 
world are most acceptable to the gay, the fashiona* 
ble, the worldly minded, and even the licentious ;'' 
that ^^ they are not io the smallest perceptible de- 
gree sanctified by their system ;'' and that amoi^ 
them, you ^ look in vain for the monuments of its re- 
forming and purifying power?'' Do you suppose 
these expressions peculiarly calculated to soften the 
temper of those against whom they are directed, to 
draw them over to conciliation and mildness, or to 
teach them to search for soft and soothing phrases ? 
Would any one be thought serious, who should take 
such a course under circumstances like these ? 

An attack, which involved the opinions, motives, 
conduct, and character of the persons on whom it 
was made ; which aimed a destroying blow at every 
thing most valuable in life, and most consoling in 
prospect ; such an attack, you could hardly suppose 
would be gently repelled. His sensibility is not to be 
envied, Avho could feel no shock from it. Every man 
is bound to defend his reputation; on this depends 
the dignity of his character, and his usefulness in 
life ; when this is gone, nothing worth having re- 
mains. Had your attack extended to Unitarians 
only as members of civil society, they would have 
no ordinary grounds of complaint As it is, the casq 
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k more aggravating ; you come down particularly on 
their religious character ; you accuse them of immo- 
rality in consequence of spiritual blindness and reli- 
gious errors; the princifJes of their faith you repre- 
sent to be peculiarly grateful to the loose and irreli- 
gious; they have no reforming power; their efficacy 
is not seen in the lives of those, who embrace them. 
We should truly not deserve the privileges of 
christians, i^ we could recognize ourselves in the pic- 
ture, which you have drawn. If our apathy were 
so great, as not to be excited by this exhibition, we 
might well suspect the truth, power, and nature of 
our religion. But even you allow us to be sincere. 
Would you allow it any longer, if we could acquiesce 
in the justice of your charges ? Can we be sincere 
in adopting principles of moral action, and of piety, 
and in offering a service to our Maker, which we 
know to be offensive in his sight ? Can we be sincere, 
in abetting a religion, which we are sure is working 
our ruin ? This is not possible. If we are sincere in 
any thing, it must be in what we believe to be the 
principles of a pure and holy religion, the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and in holding a faith, which we conceive 
will be the surest means of fixing the stamp of virtue 
and holiness on our characters, and of preparing us 
for realizing the hopes of a glorious immortality. To 
suppose a believer in Jesus sincere in pursuing the 
course, which you have ascribed to Unitarians, is ab- 
surd ; and if we are sincere in what we believe to be 
the true faith, and the great duties and obligations of 
the christian religion, we must thinks— ^very princio 
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pie of our nature compels us to think, — that the mode 
in which you have attacked us is singularly unjust 
and indefensible. 

In your Reply, you have deserted the ground first 
taken, and which was the topic of discussion in my 
last letter. The subject in its original shape, as we 
have fully seen, related to the moral character of 
Unitarians ; and your remarks on that point only, were 
all, which you were desired to explain and substan- 
tiate. This was more than once expressly stated. 
You were called on to give ^ some reasons for your 
violent attack on the morals and religious character'^ 
of Unitarians. This request has not been met, nor 
the subject scarcely touched. 

But you have entered on a broader and very dif- 
ferent field, by turning from character to the nature 
and tendency of opinions. This was setting aside the 
main purpose of inquiry. It was desired that you 
would point to some example ; describe the state of 
morals among Unitarians where they are united in 
separate bodies ; examine their institutions ; refer to 
some authentic historical record ; to the general sen- 
timent of mankind ; or, indeed, bring forward any 
sort of testimony, which should justify you in making 
charges of so serious an aspect against a whole de- 
nomination of christians. This has not been done, 
nor attempted. 

As to the tendency of opinions, it is quite another 
thing ; it is to be settled by examination of principles 
and by ailment, and may be decided either way 
without impeaching any one's character. But actual 
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^tcts must be substantiated by positive proo£r To 
charge immorality, is to assert a fact ; evidence is 
demanded ; immorality consists not in an opinion, but 
in visible acts, which may be cited. This you have 
not done ; you have referred to no class of Unitari- 
tarians more wicked as a class, than their brethren 
of other denominations. You have singled them out, 
as prominent on the list of evil doers. Make it ap- 
pear, by adducing facts, and they will be satisfied. 
Until you do, they must continue to think, that you 
have accused them wrongfully, and injured them 
without a cause. 

A portion of your Reply is occupied in endeavour- 
ing to show the suitableness of the occasion, which 
you embraced for delivering the sentiments contained 
in your Sermon. To this I have little to say. It is 
natural however, to ask what good effect was likely 
to be produced by such unqualified and unauthenti- 
cated censures ? The religion of the Saviour is a 
religion of peace, brotherly love, good will, kindness, 
affection. These virtues he has commanded all men 
to practise, and made it the great characteristic of 
his true followers, that they love one another. 
Could the charges in your Sermon against Unitarians 
produce this effect ? Would your hearers or read- 
ers be more ready to love those of whom so revolt- 
ing a picture was drawn, and who Avere denounced 
with so much earnestness ? And would the persons 
themselves, who were portrayed in such colours, 
have their tempers improved, their good feelings 
called forth, and the holy charities of their nature 
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multiplied and strengthened, bjr listenir^ to the lan- 
guage in which they were described? When all the 
rules of moral perception, and all the laws of virtue, 
and all the principles of human nature, are inyertedi 
jou may expect such a result, and not before. Such 
descriptions might move the uninformed and the 
prejudiced, to shun, reproach^ and hate Uratarians, 
but they could nerer excite an emotion of christian 
love. 

There is another thing, ako, which must have som€ 
weight on every fair mind. The Unitarians of the 
city where your Sermon was preached, had recently 
associated themselves mto a regularly organized 
body for the purpose of worshipping God in such a 
way, as their consciences should dictate, their undeI^- 
standing direct, and a& they should believe the Scrip* 
tures to teach. In doing this, they conformed to the 
laws of their country, as well as to the laws of reli- 
gion. They asked no favours, they claimed no privi- 
leges, which others did not enjoy. They set up no 
pretensions, which they did not cheerfully allow to 
others ; they asked no more, than to be left in quiet 
possession of the Bible, to be unmolested in searching^ 
for the truths, which it contains, in conforming to the 
instructions of the Saviour, and in seeking the salva- 
tion of their souls, by obeying his laws, and striving 
to render an acceptable serrice to their Maker. 
Notwithstanding this, it is well known, that public 
sentiment has been unreasonably excited against them. 
Their enemies have been busy to- misrepresent, the 
crediik>i» have been ready to beKeve, the timid to 
shudder with alarms, the ignorant to denounce, and 
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ail have been inclined to look on Unitarians with an 
eye of distrust and aversion. Under such circumstan* 
ces, and conscious of the purity of their motiveSf 
and of their responsibility to God, they could hardly 
deem it a mark of christian kindness in any one to 
hold them up as worthy of public censure, dangerous 
to society, unsound in faith, and immoral in their con- 
duct. 

But you say, ^' allow me to ask, are Unitarians in 

the habit of being very scrupulous about bringing 

forward their peculiar opinions on public and special 

occasions, and even in preaching ordination sermons V^ 

This question, it is presumed, every Unitarian will 

joyfully answer in the negative. The time will never 

come, it is hoped, when Unitarians will be ^ scrupu* 

lous about bringing forward their peculiar opinions'' 

in any place. And what is this to the purpose ? No 

,one has complained, that you should enforce your 

peculiar opinions in such a place and manner as you 

choose. That charges were made against the char^ 

aeter of others was the complaint, and not that you 

attacked their opinions or published your own. On 

what occasion has a Unitarian preacher done this? 

Never. Liook over their printed discourses, consult 

as many persons, as you will, who have heard such 

as have not been printed, and then show me a single 

example in which the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 

Catholics, or any other sect, have been selected and 

denounced, as peculiarly immoral from the nature of 

their religious faith, or from any other cause ; show 

me but one example, and I will give up the argu- 

10 
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ment. You can find none. But suppose you could ; 
suppose it were true, that Presbyterians, or any other 
body of christians, have been denounced and accused 
of immorality by Unitarian preachers, it would not 
readily appear, how such an outrage could justify 
any one in following their steps. 

It is time, however to dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject, and to come more directly to the points, which 
remain for discussion. In removing your charges 
from the moral character of Unitarians, and fixing 
them on the tendency of their principles and opinions, 
you have rendered them much more indefinite, and 
connected with them many additional topics. Seve- 
ral of the particulars, incorporated with your re- 
marks on the evil tendency of Unitarian sentiments, 
it will be necessary to examine with considerable 
attention ; such, for instance, as your statements 
concerning the christian name, the nature and objects 
of christian charity, and the opinions and characters 
of some of the most distinguished English Unitarians. 
The extraordinary errors, into which I think you 
have fallen in treating of these topics, seem to serve 
as a kind of support in your mind of other errors 
more important, and not less extraordinary, respect- 
ing the principles and tendency of Unitarian doc- 
trines. To correct the former, will aid in some de- 
gree to remove the latter. 

You charge Unitarians with denying all the essen- 
tial doctrines of the christian religion, and with em- 
bracing in their room sentiments, whose influence 
drives them naturally into irreligion and immorality. 
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Some of these sentiments, ivhieh are deemed most 
ofiensive and objectionable, you particularize. Such 
will be distinctly examined. In considering this 
chai'ge in its proper latitude and various bearings, 
and in testing the accuracy of your views and state- 
ments, I shall pursue the following method. 

I. Inquire into the import of the christian name ; 
pointing out the evils of confining it to particular sects, 
and examining on what authority any person assumes 
the right of denying it to those, who believe in the 
Gospel, and in the divine mission of Christ. Inquire, 
also, into the nature of charity as explained in the 
Scriptures, and practised by the first christians, show- 
ing the weak and unscriptural pretence on which 
some of the orthodox would limit its operation to the 
few of a favourite party. 

II. Consider the doctrine of the trinity, its origin, 
meaning, and authority, and especially its moral ten- 
dency. Also, the doctrine of atonement, as under- 
stood by different christians, and the comparative in- 
fluence of Unitarian and orthodox views in relation 
to the character of God, the pious affections, and the 
practical virtues, 

III. A general comparison between the doctrines 
of Unitarianism and Calvinism in regard to their 
moral tendency ; embracing the views entertained 
by each party of the depravity of man ; of conver- 
sion and divine influence ; of election, particular re- - 
demption, and perseverance ; the doctrines of future 
punishment and annihilation; and the tendency of 
Calvinism to suppress free inquiry, discourage the 
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study of the Scriptures, and retard the progress of 
religious knowledge. 

IV. An inquiry into the sentiments of celebrated 
Ei^lish Unitarians, with proofs, that any charges 
against their religious opinions, as having an immoral 
tendency on their lives and conduct, are groundless 
and unjust ; and that there is the strongest evidence 
of their honesty, sincerity, veracity, independence, 
christian temper, and christian practice. 

A full and mature consideration of these several 
topics will prepare us for the conclusion, that Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy has no claims to the high pre-emi- 
nence to which you would raise it, either as a ra- 
tional and consistent system of faith, a guardian of 
morals, or a promoter of piety. It will, moreover, 
enable every impartial inquirer to divest Unitarian* 
ism of the ill shapen, frightful garb, in which your 
fancy has clothed it, and to behold under that hide* 
ous covering the fair proportions, majestic nature^ 
and commanding aspect, of a pure christian faith^ 
where reason, and truth, and scripture, and charity 
combine to add dignity and grace. The conclusion 
it is hoped will also be very obvious, that there may 
be pious and good christians under both forms of 
faith ; that it is quite as important for believers to 
love God and their brethren, as to have an orthodox 
creed ; and that the rewards of salvation depend on 
the deeds done in the body, and the virtues that 
dwell in the heart, more than on the ever varyif^ 
opinions that float in the mind, or the dreams that 
play in the fancy. 



PART II. 



CHRISTIAN NAME AND CHARITY. 



LETTER I. 



Import of the Christian JVame^ and the Evils ofconfinr 

ing it to particular Sects. 

SIR9 

JIn the present letter t am to inquire into the grounds, 
on which you deny to Unitarians the name of Chris^ 
tians. At first view, this subject does not seem to be 
of much importance. Names do not alter things, 
and whatever any one may choose to call us, we shall 
still be the same. But many things derive their im- 
portance as much from their consequences, as their 
nature. Although names are nothing in themselves, 
yet when they misrepresent our motives, sentiments, 
and characters, they are not so trifling, or unworthy 
of consideration, as might at first be imagined. 

Our reputation in the world depends on the opin- 
ion of others. If this opinion be perverted, or ill 
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founded, it w31 not alter our characters, but it will 
weaken our influence, destroy our usefulness, and 
thus diminish our happiness. Now this result is to 
us a real injury, and the more to be deprecated, as 
coming from so unjustifiable a source, as false opinion. 
And besides, although we are not made worse, others 
are, because thej are prompted to indulge thoughts, 
give currency to reports, and be guilty of conduct, 
which adds nothing to their own virtues, nor to the 
good order of society. It is obvious, then, that there 
is some virtue in names, and that it is the duty of 
every man, who values his reputation and his rights, 
to assert his claims to such titles, as shall truly repre- 
sent his character. 

No name is more honourable, none is more endear- 
ing to every sincere follower of Christ, none is cher- 
ished by him with more sacredness, than the name 
of Christian. It is a bond of union and love, which 
unites the hearts of those, who are enlightened by 
the same truths, engaged in the same duties, encour- 
aged by the same promises, and pressing lorward 
with the same hopes. This bond you have attempt- 
ed to sever. A large portion of the followers of 
Jesus, who humbly and earnestly study his Gospel, 
who rely implicitly on his word, who desire to bring 
themselves wholly in subjection to his laws, who con- 
sider him to have been commissioned from heaven to 
make known the will of God and the terms of salva- 
tion to men, and whose choicest consolations are de- 
rived from their faith in the divinity of his character, 
and the truth of his doctrines, — a large portion of 
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these, you would exclude from the privilege of unit- 
ing under his name, and deprive them of the conso- 
lations, blessings, and enjoyments, which such a union 
\b calculated to ensure. Few christians, who feel 
the power of the religion they profess, and are sensi- 
ble of their own imperfections and proneness to 
error, would be willing to pronounce such a sentence 
of exclusion. Few would presume to institute such a 
tribunal upon the consciences and hearts of their 
fellow men, and place themselves in the judgment 
seat of Him, before whom all ^ must stand or fall,'' 
and who alone has power to judge. 

It is not my purpose here to inquire into the origin 
of the name christian. It was first applied to the 
disciples of Christ at Antioch ; but whether it was 
originally adopted by themselves, or given by others, 
we are not told ; nor is it of any moment. The pre- 
sent application of the term is the only thing with 
which we are concerned. 

In its general use it has two significations ; one re- 
lating to the Jaith^ the other to the practiccj of those 
to whom it is applied. You say that Unitarians can- 
not be ^ regarded as christians in any correct sense 
of the word." The two senses here mentioned, it is 
believed, are the only ones in which the word can 
with any propriety be used. The latter of these, 
indeed, is acquired and forced, and is comparatively of 
modern origin. It is sanctioned, however, by custom. 
In its correct use, the word is employed exclusively 
to designate those, who believe in Christ as the Messi- 
ah, and who profess to receive him as their Master 
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and Saviour. Whj are you entitled to the name of 
Calyinist, or any other person to the patronymic of 
the leader, whom he professes to follow ? Is it not 
from this circumstance only, because you profess to 
receive him as a leader? And so it is with the name 
of christian. All, who look up to Christ as their 
head, and acknowledge themselves believers in him, 
and subjects of his kingdom, are entitled to the chriio 
tian name. 

The question is therefore to be settled, whether 
Unitarians are among this number? You say they 
arc not, and explain yourself in a sort of abridgment 
of the second, eighth, and tenth Letters of Andrew 
Fuller. But neither his statements, nor yours after 
him, have any weight on my mind. They are mere 
assertions, where nothing but plain facts, and manly 
argument, could be of any value. You cannot be ig- 
norant, that in the sincerity of our hearts we believe 
in the truth and divine character of the religion of 
Jesus, as firmly as you, or any of your brethren ; that 
we consider, and have infinite joy in believing, hii 
religion to be a revelation from God ; that we be- 
lieve him to have performed miracles by divine pow- 
er ; that we receive as sacred and true every word 
he spoke ; that his commands carry with them in 
our view the same authority, as the commands of 
Grod; that our hope of immortality rests wholly on 
the veracity of his word, and a belief in his resurrec* 
tion ; that we look for salvation only on the condi- 
tions he has made known ; and that we believe faith, 
repentance, and holiness essential to all, who would 
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be his true followers, and be partakers of the rewards 
he has promised. With this knowledge of our sen- 
timents, the question maj well be asked, by what 
authority you haye denied to us the name of chris* 
tian? If those who have this faith, and cherish 
these feelings, and hold fast these hopes, are not to 
be aUUd Chriatians^ tell us what they are to be 

called* 

In regard to the second, or popular sense of the 

term, I shall not say much in this place, because it 
comes under topics, which will be particularly dis- 
cussed hereafter. Good men, who are zealous in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the doctrines and duties of 
the christian religion, and in conforming to the pre- 
cepts of Christ, are called Christians. And are there 
no such among Unitarians ? The person, who strives 
to obey the laws of the Gospel, who is habitual in 
the exercises of piety and devotion, loves and aids 
his neighbour, subdues his passions, resists temptation^ 
proscribes hurtful pleasures, hates vice, condemns 
and shuns the ways of the wicked, bears up with for- 
titude in adversity, submits cheerfully to the will 
of God, is penitent for his past sins, relies on the 
promises of Christ, endeavours to imbibe his spirity 
and walk in his steps^— ^very such person is cordially 

* Hartley has given a very concise, and in my view, a very correct defini* 
tion of the term Christian, <* To believe the christian religion, is to believe 
that Moses and the prophets, Christ and his Apostles, were endued with divint 
authority, that they had a coromisilon from God to act and teach as they did, 
and that he will verify their declarations concerning future things, and espe- 
cially those concerning a future life, by the event ; or, in other words, it is 
to receive the Scriptures as our rule of life, and the foundation of %]| our hopes 
and fears.'* Hartley^s Works, Vol. II. p. 71. 

11 
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acknowledged bj all men, not only to deserve the 
name^ but to sustain the character of a christian. 
And when this character is seen, no one thinks of ask- 
ing what his religious creed is, before he gives him 
the name. Now I humbly trust, that there are as 
many persons of this description among Unitarians, as 
among other denominations. In respect to the second 
sense of the term, therefore, as well as the first, 
your harsh and ungracious sentence of exclusion is 
passed without a semblance of justice.* 

Let us look for a moment at the process, by which 
you have come to your extraordinary results. You 
say, ^ he, who does not receive the doctrine of man's 
guilt and depravity by nature, and the doctrine of 
the divinity and atonement of the Son of God, and 

* I cannot forbear to quote here an excellent passage from President Davies* 
Sermon on the Christian ^amt. It breathes a spirit of liberal feeling and en- 
lightened charity, which may be recommended with some hope of profit to all 
■ncli, as think themselves alone worthy of the name of christian. ** To be a 
christian,^ says he, *' is not enough now-a-days, but a man must also be 
something more and better ; that is, he must be a strenuous bigot to this or that 
particular church. But where is the reason or propriety of this ? I may in- 
deed believe the same things, which Luther or Calvin believed ; but I do not 
believe them on the authority of Luther or Calvin, but upon the sole authority 
of Jesus Christ, and therefore I should not call myself by their name, as one of 
their disciples, but by the name of Christ, whom alone I acknowledge as the 
author of my religion, and my only Master and Lord. If I learn my religion 
from one of these great men, it is indeed proper I should assume their name. 
If I learn it from a parliament or convocation, and make their acts and canons 
the rule and ground of my faith, then it is enough for me to be of the establish- 
ed religion, be that what it will. I may with propriety be called a mere confor- 
mist ; that is my highest character ; but 1 cannot properly be called a Christian, 
for a Christian learns his religion not from acts of parliament, or from the 
determination of councils, but from Jesus Christ and his Gospel.** p. 229. 

The pious and persecuted Baxter long age expressed similar sentiments in 
fewer words, when he said, ** I am a christian, a mere christian ; of no other 
religion ; my church is the Christian Church.** 
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of the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, does not 
receiye the Gospel, and is, consequently, no Chris- 
tian.'^ And just before, you pronounce these doctrines 
to be ^ the essence of Christianity." And again you 
add, ^^ it follows with irresistible force of evidence, 
to my mind, that he who rejects those fundamental 
truths, however respectable, virtuous, and apparently 
devout he may be, rejects Christianity as really, 
though not under precisely the same circumstances, 
yet as really as any Deist ever did ; and that he can- 
not, with propriety, be called a Christian in any 
senseJ^ Here then we have the substance of your 
charges, and the amount of your argument ; if argu- 
ment, indeed, it can be called. 

You have defined Christianity in your own way ; 
you have made its essence to consist in doctrines of 
your own choosing, and then declared, that whoever 
does not receive this definition, and believe the doo- 
trines here selected, is ^^no christian." But what 
is this to the purpose ? Your convictions may be 
very good in your own estimation, and may have a 
preponderating influence on your own mind. I am 
willing to allow this, and yet maintain, that it gives 
no authority to pronounce so solemn and unqualified 
a denunciation against a large class of persons, who 
are as sincere in their faith, and value it as dearly as 
you, or any other christian. 

What did our Saviour mean, when he left to his 
followers the command, ^^ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged ;" and the Apostle, when he asked, ** Who 
art thou that judgest another ^^ Did they mean^ 
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that we should sdiemnly chai^ our brethren, who 
cannot think as we do, with ^ rejecting christianitj 
as really as any Deist,'^ or with being unworthy to 
^ be called Christians in any sense ?" Did they not 
rather mean, that our imperfections should teach us 
to distrust ourselves, and that the daily evidences^ 
which we have of our own mistakes, errors, and 
faults, should make us cautious how we assume the 
office of censor, in rashly condemning the o[nnioos 
and motives of others ? Such is the letter and spirit 
of the Gospel. Let others decide how widely it 
differs from the letter and spirit of charges like the 
above.* 

You call total depravity, and the other doctrines^ 
which you enumerate, ^ the essence of Christianity, 
the very life and glory of the system." And yet, in 
this enumeration is not embraced a belief in the exis* 
tence, attributes, and superintending providence of 
God, the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
truth and divine authority of his word, the necessity 
of faith, repentance, and a holy life, nor a future 

* Bishop Watson gives escellent advice on thitsutyect of deciding for others 
what they shall receive as the estence of Christianity ^ '* When we speak 
concerning the truth of revealed religion,** he observes, '< we include not only 
the certainty of the divine missions of Moses and of Jesus, but the nature of the 
several doctrines promulgated by them to mankind. Now you may ask me 
what these doctrines are ? I know what they are to me ; but, pretending to no 
degree of infallibility, I think it safer to tell you wkwe they are contained, 
than what they are. They are contained in the Bible ; and if^ in the reading 
of that Book, your sentiments concerning the doctrines of Christianity should 
be dlflhrcnt fr«m those of your neighbour, or from those of the church, be per^ 
suadi^d on your part, that infallibility appertains as little to you, as it does to 
the church of which you are a member, or to any individual, who differs from 
jwkJ' Chmfft tttUuni to the Clergy in 4hi Dioeen ofLamiaff, .Ame, 1 7^5, 
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state of just retribution. * Now supposing the doc- 
trioes which jou brii^ together, are true ; how is it 
possible for them to comprise the f^^ence of the chris- 
tian religion, without these fundamental articles? 
Take these awaj, and what will remain ? Surely 
nothii^. Your essence itself depends on the truth of 
these. But every doctrine, which you have combin- 
ed to form this essence, might be blown to the winds, 
and still these great principles of christian faith, 
piety, righteousness, and hope, would remain the 
same, impose the same obligations to obedience and 
r^ht practice, open the same vivid prospects of fu- 
ture glory to the righteous, and of future sufierii^ 
€Uid despair to the wicked. 

Such are the nature and grounds of your severe 
judgment, respectii^ the faith and claims of Unita- 
rians. Let us trace this rule of judgmg to some of its 
apjJications. It as effectually deprives all other de-< 
nominations, except Presbyterians, of the faith and 
name of christians, as it does Unitarians. If you are 
consistent, and adhere to your rule, you can never 
give the title of christians to Hopkinsians, Arminians, 
Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, nor indeed to any 
sect, which difiers from the one, whose creed you 
embrace. For the whole amount of all you have 
said on the subject, proves Unitarians not to be 
Christians for this one reason, and this alone, name- 
ly, that they deviate from your standard. Others 
may come nearer the mark, and then they will be 
nearer to being christians, but will not be entirely 
0uch« and consequently cannot be called such, till 
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they look at all thii^ from the same position as 
yourself, and see them in the same shape^ coloun 
and dimensions. ^ It is a censorious and perverse 
fancy/' says Watts, ^ to pronounce a man no cAm- 
tianj because every thought of his soul, and all the 
atoms of his brain, are not ranged in the same pos- 
ture with mine."* 

Now, I beg you will reflect for a moment, and re- 
flect seriously, on the deplorable consequences to 
which this will lead. It is true, you have declared, 
^ that you give to Unitarians what you are willing to 
receive from them.'' That is, as you call them no 
christians, you are willing they should call you the 
same. This is certainly fair. It is quite obvious, 
that we have just as much right as any others to se- 
lect a set of doctrines, and declare that they consti- 
tute the essence of Christianity ; and we, and all 
christians, have an equal right to call others hard 
names for not receiving,* what we decide to be these 
essential doctrines. 

But look at the consequences. The Catholics may 
call you no christian for not believing in the Seven 
Sacraments, for rejecting the doctrine of the real 
presence, denying the virtue of extreme unction, the 
use of the cross in baptism, the apostolical vicarship of 
the Pope, and for many other things, in which they 
think you have wofully departed from the true faith, 
and for which you are justly to be ranked among 
heretics. The Hopkinsians may call you no chris- 
tian for what they consider your fundamental errors, 



* Cauies of Uncharitableuess, 1 1. 
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respecting the origin and nature of sin, the nature of 
holiness, the consequences of Adam's transgression, 
the extent of the atonement, the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and the ground of justification. The 
Arminians may do the same for what they think 
your unscriptural and irrational doctrines of absolute 
decrees, total depravity, and imputed sin* The Bap- 
tists may take from you the name of christian, be- 
cause, in their view, you hold to a dangerous error 
respecting one of the sealing ordinances of the chris- 
tian religion, and have never been properly initiated 
into the visible church of Christ. Nay, more, each 
and every one of these different sects, and of all the 
sects in Christendom, may insist, that all the others 
have no right or title to the christian name, and are 
to be regarded as maintaining such ^ dreadful,'' and 
^ soul-destroying errors," that they ought to be ex- 
cluded from all communion and fellowship with true 
christians. 

Such is the practical result of the principle by 
which you profess to be guided. All sects think 
their doctrines as important and necessary, as you 
think yours; and just as much as you differ from 
them, they believe you to have wandered from the 
true christian faith. Suppose them all to take the 
liberty, which you have done, and fall to writing and 
preaching against the propriety of calling one anoth- 
er christians. Is it possible that any good purpose 
can be answered by such a course? Would it 
strengthen peace, harmony, love, and social order 
among men ? Would it be in accordance with the 
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hearenlj precepts of the Grospel, and the holy ex- 
ample of the Saviour ? In these childish freaks of 
calling names, and in denying to others the appella- 
tion of Christians, which thej claim and value, is 
there much of the meekness of wisdom, much of the 
magnanimity of a generous mind, much of the can- 
dour, forbearance, and brotherly kindness, which are 
at the very foundation of all rational piety, and social 
religious duty? Would they help to kindle a ray of 
goodness in the heart, or call forth a particle of love 
to God, or love to mant So far from it, that a 
means could not be devised, by which the seeds of 
discord would be scattered more profusely, or be 
made to sprii^ up with more riotous luxuriance. 

Your rule will, also, exclude from the pale of the 
church, many of the ablest advocates of the chris- 
tian scheme. Will you deny the name of christians 
to men, who have employed the best part of their 
lives, and all their talents and learning, in proving 
the truth of the christian religion, defending it against 
the cavils of infidelity, and endeavouring to establish 
its principles in the minds and hearts of all ? This 
would be equally a glaring solecism in lar^age, and 
an act of injustice to the memory of the great and 
good. It is, nevertheless, what this rule demands. 

It is a truth weM worthy of observation, and one 
on which we may be permitted to dwell in the pre- 
sent connexion, that many ci the ablest and most 
distingaistied advocates cX. Christianity have been 
Unitarians. And it is a fact -equally notorious, that a 
larger number ef them, tlian of any other imgle de- 
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nomination, have written expressly on this subject. 
The name of Lardner is another name for piety, tal- 
ents, learning. Few men have been distinguished for 
higher and sounder attainments ; few have been 
more illustrious for the rare assemblage of virtues, 
which adorned their characters ; and none, it may 
safely be said, none has investigated so patiently and 
thoroughly the whole grounds of Christianity. Of 
his candour, sincerity, love of truth, and judicious 
zeal, it is sufficient proof, that his work is universally 
quoted by christians of all persuasions, as the very 
first in our language, or in any language, on this sub- 
ject It is a standard to which all refer, the store- 
house from which succeeding writers have derived 
their amplest treasures. Yet Lardner was a Unitari- 
an, aiid according to your mode of judging, no chris- 
tian. That is, the man, who is universally allowed 
to have combined a greater number of qualifications, 
than any other, for the inquiry, and to have been 
more successful than any other in establishii^ the 
truth of Christianity, is himself to be denied the name 
of christian ! 

The same remark will apply, with different de- 
grees of force, to all Unitarians, who have written in 
defence of the christian religion. The learned and 
pious Dr. Samuel Clarke is no longer to be called a 
christian, notwithstanding the powerful defence of 
christian truth, contained in his celebrated Lectures. 
Priestley, also, wrote largely on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Few writers have taken up the argument 

on so large a scale, or traced it with so much perspi- 

12 
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cuitj and minuteness through all its bearings. Infide- 
lity has never been met by amoie formidable oppo- 
nent. If there is leas of condensed method and rigid 
l(^ic in his arguments, than in those of some other wri- 
ters, he is certainly unequalled in the fertility of his to- 
pics, his ingenious illustration, and in that lucid, persua- 
sive mode of writing, which conducts the mind irresist- 
iUy to the point at which he aims. This was a subject 
in which he felt a peculiar, and a serious interest. It 
employed his youthful pen, and engaged the labours 
of his latest years. But notwithstanding a life thus 
spent in proving the truth, and impressing the impoi^ 
tance of the christian religion, it is at length discov- 
ered, that Priestley was no christian ! 

Look back to the famous controversy, which 
sprung from a vain and subtle philosophy, and which 
was at its height a century ago in England. Who 
were the men, that laboured most successfully in baf-* 
fling the talents, ingenuity, and learning, of Tindal, 
Bolii^broke, Chubb, Morgan, Collins, and their nu- 
merous coadjutors ? By far the most able opponents 
of these philosophers were Unitarians. Read Dr^ 
Clarke's early Reflections on Tolaud's Amyntor, and 
his powerful Answer to Collins at a maturer age ; 
read Chandler's Defence of the Christian Retigion 
in reply to Collins, which was highly commended hy 
Archbishop Seeker ; read James Foster's eloqueirt 
Defence of the Christian Revelation against Tindal ; 
read in Benson's Reasonableness, and in his Reflect 
tions, not only a confutation of the principal argu- 
ments of Deism, but an able defence of the christian 
scheme ; read Whiston and Lowman against Collins, 
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and Lowman against Morgan; read bishop Clayton 
against Bolingbroke ;-^read these writings, and oth- 
ers of a similar kind, which will readily come to your 
recollection, and then tell us whether Christianity 
owes nothing to Unitarians. Whoever will pursue 
the subject with candour and impartiality, will ac- 
knowledge, that no class of writers has done more to 
neutralize the poison of infidelity, or to establish on a 
firm foundation the kingdom of the Saviour. These 
are the men to whom you deny the name of chris- 
tians. 

Bishop Hoadly defended with great ability the 
truth and divinity of the Christian religion, in his let- 
ter to Fleetwood on Miracles, in his treatise on the 
ancient Prophets, and particularly in his Queries oc- 
casioned by Collinses Discourse of Free Thinking. 
His extraordinary powers were never employed with 
more earnestness, or effect, than on these subjects.'**' 

The Rev. John Jackson, distinguished for the 
part he took in the Bangorian Controversy, and for 
his defence of Clarke against Waterland, engaged 
in support of the evidences of Christianity. He 
wrote against Tindal and Collins, and in proof of re- 
yealed religion from miracles and prophecy in answer 
to Morgan. 

The learned Joseph Hallet published several arti- 
cles against Woolston, Moi^an, Chubb, particularly 
on the miracles of our Saviour.t 

• Hoadly's Works, vol. I. p. 5, 107, 143. 

t Hallflt's Notes and DiscourieB, Vol. U. p. 175. 
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Caleb Hetuming distinguished himself in the same 

work, in the midst of numerous other labours in the 

cause of christian truth and piety. He wrote 

against Chubb, against the arguments of deism gene- 

' rally, and in favour of the christian miracles. 

Wakefield also wrote a treatise on the evidences 
of Christianity.* 

Michael Dodson, the learned translator of Isaiah, 
although a layman, did much service to Christianity 
by his writings. He was a man of exemplary piety, 
a lover of truth and freedom, of great mildness and 
humanity of disposition, and in all respects of uncom- 
mon excellence of character. Yet Dodson, as well as 
Hoadly, Jackson, Hallet, Hemming, and Wakefield^ 
was a Unitarian, and, according to your rule of judg- 
ing, neither he, nor they, are to be ranked among 

christians.t 

In your Sermon you speak of Locke as a christian ; 
but you certainly cannot suppose the definition of this 

* See a work entitled, E)vidence8 of Christianity, or a Collection of Remarks 
intended to display the Excellence, recommend the Purity, illustrate the Char- 
acter, and evince the Authenticity, of the Christian Religion. By Gilbert 
Wakefield. 

t Dodson resided in London, and was among the first, who associated with 
Mr. Lindscy in opening a Unitarian place of worship in Essex Street. He was 
early a member of the '* Society for promoting the Knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures," formed in 1783. He wrote several articles in the two volumes of Com- 
meniaries and Essay t published by that Society. Among others furnished by 
him were tran6lati(>ns of parts of Isaiah with notes. These were specimens of 
his future work, which appeared In 1790, entitled, «« A New Translation of 
Isaiah, with Notes supplementary to those of Dr. Lowtb, late Bishop of Lon- 
don, and containing Remarks on many Parts of his Translation and Notes." 

The specimens first published in 1784 were approved by Bishop Lowth io 
a complimentary note to the author. 
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term, which is contained in your Reply, will apply 
to the sentiments of Locke. I shall pass over the 
question for the present, which you have raised, re- 
specting his Unitarian sentiments. I will only re- 
mark, that when you expressed an opinion so decid- 
edly opposed to universal belief, it would have been 
quite proper to give some reasons. And Lock« 
must still be considered a Unitarian, till he can be 
proved a Trinitarian ; a task, which it is not likely 
you will soon undertake. At all events, he had no 
faith in the assemblage of articles, which you denomi- 
nate the essence of Christianity, and without believing 
which, you say, no one can be called a christian. His 
whole treatise on the Reasonableness of Christianity 
bears witness to this truth. For the leading object 
of that work is to show, that " the Gospel was writ- 
ten to induce men into a belief of this proposition, 
^ that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah,' which if 
they believed, they should have life."* He says 
nothing about total depravity, the atonement, the 
** sanctify ing spirit of an Almighty Surety," nor any 
of your peculiar doctrines. Yet who has done more 
to elucidate the sacred Scriptures, or to prove the 
consistency and reasonableness of the religion of Je- 
sus? Your rule, however, wilj take from him the 
christian name. 

Examples of Unitarians, who have been zealous 
and able defenders of the christian faith, might be 
multiplied. Bonnet of Geneva is a memorable one 

* Reasonableneas of Christianity^ sec. ix. 
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He has stated the argument with great compass of 
thought, and philosophical precision. I do not say, 
that Paley was a Unitarian, but I belieye he was, 
because I have seen nothing in his writings, which 
indicates the contrary. Several Unitarians now liv- 
ing, both in England and this country, have written 
an the evidences of Christianity with such earnestness, 
force of reasoning, and eloquence, as do equal credit 
to their zeal, their piety, talents, and love of truth. 

Many instances might be adduced among Unitarian 
writers of the present day in England, which prove 
their zeal and labours in the cause of christian truth. 
One will be sufficient in this place. Mr. Belsham's 
'* Summary view of the Evidence and practical Im* 
portance of the christian Revelation,'' contains a 
brief and comprehensive statement of the principal 
evidences of Christianity, expressed in the author's 
usually perspicuous style. He deduces his proofs 
from the testimony of the Jewish Scriptures, from 
history, miracles, and the internal evidence of the 
christian revelation ; and concludes with many excel- 
lent remarks on the practical influence of the chris- 
tian doctrines. 

Among the Unitarians of this country, there has 
been no want of writers in defence of Christianity. 
Let me refer you particularly to Dr. Channing's ** Lec- 
ture on the Evidences of Revealed Religion," deliv- 
ered before the University at Cambridge. Where 
have you seen the argument from miracles stated 
with more clearness, ingenuity and force; more 
earnestness and ability ; where have you witnessed 
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more sincerity and religious fervour, or a warmer 
/eal in establishing the truth and divinity of the re- 
vealed doctrines of Jesus ? Read, also. Dr. Chan* 
Ding's two sermons on Infidelity, published some 
years before, in which the most popular arguments 
against the christian religion are considered and an- 
swered. Read Mr. Everett's learned work entitled 
a " Defence of Christianity ;" and Mr. Cary's writings 
on the same subject. Examine a brief and logical 
argument by Dr. Freeman, relating to the early his- 
torical proofs of Christianity. Read Mr. Colman on 
the miraculous character of Christ, and Mr. Ed- 
dowes on the fulfilment of the prophecies in the comr 
ing of the Messiah. Read the General Repository 
and the Christian Disciple ; read the sermons of the 
lamented Anthony Forster; read almost any work, 
io fact, written by a Unitarian, and you will find mare 
or less in direct confirmation of the truth of the chris- 
tian religion. 

Such have been the labours of Unitarians in this 
country during the short space of ten years. What 
have the orthodox done in the mean time ? We 
often hear them deprecating the ravages of infidelity, 
but where shall we look for the barriers, which they 
have raised to oppose its progress ? Have they done 
as much in a century ? Show us the evidence. 

Besides, let us not forget the pious labours of two 
or three others, although they were performed at an 
earlier period. Where has been a more popular 
tract, than Dr. John Clarke's small treatise on the ' 
evidences of Christianity ? It has been through many 
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editions in England and this countr}\ It is now a 
standard work for distribution among Unitarians, as 
well as Trinitarians. Read Buckminster's Sermons, 
and acknowledge, that eloquence and piety have sel- 
dom been combined in a more eminent degree in 
supporting the truths, and defending the divinity 
of the christian religion. It must be remembered, 
however, that Clarke and Buckminster were Unitari- 
ans. Let me add, also, that the Unitarians of this 
country have published and circulated Hartley's 
work on the Truth of the Christian Religion, and 
teach in their schools the popular treatises of Gro- 
tius, Butler, Paley, and Porteus. Such are the 
proofs on which some of their zealous orthodox 
brethren build the charge, that they are no chris- 
tians.* 

I will mention only one example more, and this 
of comparatively early date. It is that of Socinus. 
His treatise, on the Authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, was translated into several languages, and read 
and admired throughout all Europe. Grotius is said 
to have drawn largely from this work : and it was 
highly praised even by an English Bishop. The 
cause of Christianity has seldom been more ably ad- 
vocated, than in this little treatise. The author rea- 
sons like one, who felt the importance of the subject. 
His arrangement is not always the most happy, but 

* See the Unitariau Miscellany, Vol. I p. 213, 311. — Dr. Freeman^s Ser- 
mons, Third Edition, p. 70. — Eddowes's Sermons, p. 65. — Colman's Sermons, 
p. 71. — Professor ETerett^s Defence of Christianity. — Buckininster's Sermons, 
p. 1,22. 
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his arguments are condensed and forcible. The j dis- 
play the workings of a powerful mind, striving to 
substantiate and impress the important truths of the 
christian religion. But all this is nothing with you. 
The mode of judging, which you haye adopted, eic- 
etudes him, as well as all the other illustrious defend- 
ers of the faith, whom I have mentioned, from the 
priyilege of even havii^ the name of christians.* 

I have dwelt the longer on this point, to show the 
extreme absurdity of your rule. The men them- 
selves, in whom Christianity has found its firmest and 
most zealous supporters, and who have employed 
their best powers in proving its truth and value, are 
not to be considered worthy of the christian name ! 
What shall we think of principles which lead to such 
a result ? 

Emlyii has a pointed and forcible argument on this 
subject. Every one knows how much he suffered 
for his faith by persecution, fines, and imprisonment 
In the midst of these afflictions, which he was com^ 
pelled to endure on account of his constancy in adhe- 
ring to what he deemed a true christian belief, he 

* Tbe treatise De AactoritiUt Sacra Scriptum was first published in 1570, 
without the name of the author. An edition was afterwards published at Se- 
ville, by Ferrerius, a Jesuit, who intimated in the preface that he was the au- 
thor ; but he was detected, from having advanced sentiments in that place 
contrary to those in tbe work itself. It was at length published with the au- 
thor*s name, translated into Dutch and French, and printed in different parte 
of Europe. It was translated into English by E. Coorobe, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and published in 1731. This statement of facts is auffi- 
cient evidence of the high estimation in which it was held. Vorstius published 
it with notes, and also with remarks of certain Divines of Basil. It is found in 
Latin among the writings of Socinus, in the first volume of the BiblioUuea 
Fratrum Fohnontm, p. 265. 

13 
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was assailed with the charge of being no christian. 
He thus replies to his opponent. 

^^ Can jou justify your rashness in saying, that 
Unitarians are not christians, when, to be a christian, 
. is to own the authority, and receive the doctrine of 
Christ according to their best judgment, which, one 
might think, a charity as little as yours might readily 
grant they do, who in their belief go against all tem- 
poral motives, and bear the heavy wrath of their 
persecutors? Do they not worship the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? The same God that 
the Apostles worshipped, who bowed tlieir knees to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 

^ Nay, do they not worship the same God, that our 
Lord Christ himself, our great pattern, worshipped ? 
And are they not christians in their worship, who 
worship as Christ himself did? I pray, who are 
christians, if not these ? Did he not say, J\ly Chd 
and your God ; that is, you must have and own the 
same God with me ; or, you and I have the same 
object of our faith and joy ? Do you pretend to 
show, that even Jesus Christ worshipped a Son, or a 
Holy Ghost ? Show it, and they will imitate him. 
In the mean time, if having just the same God and 
object of supreme worship, as the man Christ Jesus 
had, must make them not christians^ they envy not 
any who claim the name of the only christians on the 
contrary ground."* 

This is the reasoning of a man, who spoke from 
experience and feeling, as well as from Scripture, 

• Emlyn's Workt, Vol. II. p. 93. 
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conscience, nature, and common sense. It shows in a 
strong light tlie foliy of denying the name of christian 
to those, who imitate the Saviour and Apostles in 
their faith and worship, and who do not hesitate to 
suffer any calamity for the sake of that very name, 
which the officious charity of their brethren would 
take from them. 

In short, there seems to be something extremely 
positive and dogmatical in selecting any de^nite num- 
ber of doctrines, and calling them the essence of 
Christianity, and in passing on all persons not receiv- 
ing them the censure of exclusion from the christian 
name and fellowship. It is hardly possible, for any 
one to do this^ without assuming it as an immutable 
principle, that he stands on the unassailable eminence 
of truth. It is natural enough, that every person 
should think himself right, and ^11 the rest of the 
world wrong; but it requires a great stretch of confi- 
dence in one^s own opinions to induce him to set him- 
self up as a universal judge, and to endeavour to 
wrest that liberty from another, which is inherent in 
his moral nature. 

This, in protestant countries, is going much be- 
yond popish infallibility. The Pope traces back his 
descent from the Apostles, and believes in the conti- 
nually guiding influence of the Great Head of the 
Church, in preserving the true faith among men. 
According to the Catholic system, there is some rea- 
son for believing in the infallibility of men, who are 
thought to be divinely appointed, as depositaries of 
the true faith. Protestants have given up this no-i 
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tion, and now to act on tl, is absurd'* CbiUiiigworth 
has pertinently said ; ^ Require of christians only to 
believe Christ, and to call no man master but him 
only ; let those leave claiming infallibility, that have 
no title to it ; and let them, that in their words dis- 
claim it, disclaim it likewise in their actions.'' If we 
must have dictators in faith, let us go back to Popes 
and Councils. We shall then at least have the ad- 
vantage of antiquity and numbers. But whde we 
profess to walk in the light and liberty of conscience, 
and to call no man master but Christ, let us think, 
and reason, and judge for ourselves, and not dictate 
to others. Let us act the part of fallible, as well as 
rational and accountable beings. 

It is a bold and unjustifiable assumption of authori- 
ty in any one, to decide on the faith of another, or to 
declare whether this other believes enough to be 
called a christian. It is a case, which is exclusively 
concerned with the conscience and conviction of the 
individual. Whoever is confident, that he has made 
the best ei^ertions of which he is capable, and exami- 
ned with seriousness, sincerity, a firm reliance on di- 

^ In reading Bome parts of your Reply, one is forcibly reminded of a Dedi- 
cation to the Pope, prefixed to a satirical piece written by Sir Richard Steele. 
** The most sagacious persons,** says the writer in addressing the Pope, *< have 
901 been able to discoTer any other difference between us, as to the main prin- 
ciple of all doctrinei government, worship, and discipline, but this one, that 
you cannot err in any thing you determine, and we newer do. That is, in 
o|l%Br wordsi you are utfaixiblp, and we aie always iji the rigbt. 
We cannot but esteem the advantage to be exceedingly on our side in this 
case, because we have aU the beneJUt of infaUibUUy, wUhout the absurdity of 
fretendingiQilf and witkout the uneasy task of maintaining a point so shock- 
I Q| to the understanding of man." 
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vine aid, and a proper sense of the importance of the 
subject, and then confesses himself to be a christian ; 
or, in other words, whoerer is conscientious in hold* 
ing what he believes to be a true christian faith,-— 
every such person is entitled to the name, and it is 
equally an encroachment on the claims of christian 
liberty, and the r^hts of conscience, to attempt to 
take it from him. It is in violation of the laws of 
peace, without sanction in the instructions and exam- 
ple of Christ, and in no accordance with the spirit of 
the Gospel . 



LETTER II. 

On Chmityj as explained in the Scriptures j and prae- 

tised by the first Christians. 

SIR, 

We come now to discuss a very important branch 
of christian faith and duty. We are to inquire into 
the nature and extent of that Charity^ which the Sa- 
viour so repeatedly urged on his followers, and which 
the Apostles never ceased to inculcate. The com- 
mon notions on this subject you think incorrect. 
There is a belief, you say, that ** charity consists in 
entertainii^ a favourable opinion of others, however 
widely they may differ from us on the most essential 
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points ; in supposing, that they have inquired after 
truth as candidly as we have done ; and in taking for 
granted, that there is as much reason to hope they 
will finally be accepted of God, as that we ourselves 
shall be accepted." To this sense of the term you 
take great exceptions, and affirm, that " though cur- 
rent enough in common society^ among a thousand 
other popular crudities, it is certainly not found in 
Scripture, and ought to receive no countenance from 
any accurate thinker," By this it seems, that the 
mass of mankind are mistaken respecting one of the 
fundamental principles of the christian religion. 

We proceed to consider your mode of rectifying 
this mistake. Let us commence with your definition* 
" The word charity, as used in Scripture is equivalent 
to the word love. To exercise charity towards 
another, in the language of the Bible, is to love him. 
I may, therefore, exercise the most perfect charity 
towards one, whose principles I reprobate, and whose 
conduct I abhor, and ought to abhor." Before I 
examine the merits of this definition, as founded on 
the language and spirit of Scripture, allow me to ask 
one or two questions. You make the term charity 
exactly synonymous with love. When you speak of 
loving a man, what is the specific object of your affec- 
tion ? Is not this comprised in such of his moral 
qualities, as come within your notice, and gain your 
approbation ? Take a man's principles and his con- 
duct away, and what is left, which you can either 
love or hate? His principles are interwoven with 
eM the moral elements of his nature, and his conduct 
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is the only test we can have of the rectitude and pu* 
rit J of his motives ; or, in other words, the principles 
and the conduct constitute the whole moral man. 
Now, what kind of love is that, which is extended to 
a person, whose principles are to be reprobated, and 
whose conduct is to be abhorred ? Surely not the 
love of a virtuous, pious mind. Such a mind can love 
only virtue and piety. Hence the very terms of your 
definition prove its looseness and fallacy, and suggest 
the necessity of a virtue essentially different in its 
operations from the general principle of love ; a vir- 
tue, by which the compassion and good affections of 
our nature may be brought into exercise, in favour 
even of the unprincipled and the vicious, whom we 
cannot in any proper sense of the word love^ except 
in proportion as we are willing to dispense with holi- 
ness and virtue in ourselves. 

And again, on the principles of Calvinism it is im- 
possible for the charity^ which you define, to be ex- 
tended to any but a very small part of the human 
race. How can a good man love any of his fellow 
beings, who are under a sentence of eternal reproba- 
tion by an unalterable decree of God, who are totally 
depraved, destitute of all good and wholly inclined to 
all evil, whose every deed is wickedness, and whose 
every thought is rebellion against their Maker? If 
this be possible, it is a mystery in ethics, which I con- 
fess my inability to solve. No good man could love 
such beings, because every thing in them must be 
wicked, odious, and repulsive. He might, even under 
these circumstances, have for them a fellow feeling, 
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or an affection, which the world have united in call- 
ing dkaritfff because this dreadful condition would not 
be their fault, but their misfortune in havii^ been 
born into the world. Calvinism, therefore, requires 
something more, than your general virtue of love^ 
unless it would teach its advocates to withhold all 
civilitj and kindness from the great mass of men, 
who were either brought into the world bj the 
Deity with the express purpose ofmakii^ them eter- 
nally miserable, or who have not yet been released 
from the bondage of their inherent depravity by a 
miraculow visitation of divine grace. 

But these distinctions, you will say, perhaps, are 
^ popular crudities,'' the pastimes of erring reason^ 
which may be well enough in common use, but are 
not sanctioned by the Scriptures, and ^ ought to re- 
ceive no countenance from any accurate thinker." 
That charity requires us to think favourably of the 
opinions of our brethren, to suppose them sincere and 
conscientious in the search of truth, and to indulge a 
hope, that they may be in a fair way ef meeting the 
divine acceptance, you consider a vulgar notion, and 
^ assert with confidence,'' that it makes no part of 
the true Scripture doctrine. This was a point of 
much importance in your apology, or defence, for if 
your position can be made out, then it follows, that 
Unitarians are beside themselves to imagine any want 
of charity in those, who, in their kind solicitude, call 
them heretics, utter anathemas against their opinions, 
and in the spirit of christian love console them with 
the comfioirting dedarations^ that they are not chris^ 
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tians at all, and no more in the way of salvation than 
Mohammedans and Jews, that thej cling to ^dread- 
ful, soul destroying errors,'' and in their morals are 
to be numbered among the loose and licentious, upon 
whose lires religion has no purifying power. These 
are all to be taken as the genuine fruits of charity^ 
since it is made to appear, that they may be acconi>> 
panied with a due degree of scriptural lave. 

Let us come now to the primary object of inquiry, 
and endeavour to ascertain what the Scriptures 
teach respecting the virtue of charity^ and whether 
it be not allowable to exercise this virtue towards the 
sincere opinions of our fellow christians. 

When you say, that ^ in the language of Scrip- 
ture charity is equivalent to the word love^^^ I know 
not what you mean, unless it be that the origmal 
Greek word, which denotes the general principle of 
love, is sometimes rendered into English by the word 
charity. This is not denied. It proves nothing, 
however, except that there was no term in Greek 
exactly corresponding to the word charity in English* 
The meanii^ of the Greek word is to be determined, 
like the meaning of almost every other word, not by 
assigning to it an arbitrary, undeviatii^ significati<H), 
but by the connexion in which it stands ; and this is 
no difficult thing. Such an attempt at induction 
might have amazed the schoolmen, and confounded 
Aquinas himself, but since the days of Locke and 
Reid the province of thought is too well understood, 
and the principles of language are too easily appre- 
hended, to admit of difficulties in this process. It is 

14 
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a rule as old as Hilary, that the force of words de- 
pends on their sense, and not on their sound. Verba 
non sono sed sensu sapiunt. This rule is not to be de- 
serted in the Scriptures. 

Schleusner, whose accuracy and discrimination will 
not be called in question by any Biblical scholar, has 
assigned no less than six distinct significations to the 
word of which we are now speaking. I will not enu- 
merate these, but mention three only, which will be 
sufficient to show the incorrectness of your statement. 

First J it means the general principle oflove^ or " an 
inyariable preference of Good,'' as this principle is 
defined by a late acute and philosophical writer.* 
This is the kind of love, which the Deity exercises 
towards his rational creatures, and which they are 
capable of exercising towards him. The word al- 
ways implies this sense, when it is used to denote the 
love of God. 

Secondly^ it sometimes means alms-giving^ or the 
conferring of benefits. St. Paul praises the Thessalo- 
nians for their labour of love, or their kind offices in 
relieving his wants and ministering to his comfort. 
He says to the Hebrews, ^'God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love, which ye have 
showed toward his name, in that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister." Here the Apostle 
alludes to their kindness in contributing to the tempo- 
ral necessities of the persons, who had laboured 
among them in the ministiy. In both cases the 



* Cogan^s Philosophical Treatise on the Passions, p. 25. 
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word has the sense of charity, as we use the term to 
denote alms-giving.* 

Thirdly^ a meaning of the word, which is by far 
the most frequent in the New Testament, is that em- 
bracing the thoughts^ feelings^ and actions of men in 
their intercourse with one another. This is the charity, 
which the Apostle says is greater than faith or hope, 
and which is so beautifully described in the thirteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. It is 
that virtue, which displays itself in active deeds of 
benevolence, gentleness, mercy; which teaches us 
humility, forbearance, and a just sense of the wants 
and the deserts of our fellow men ; and which, in short, 
preserves and regulates the order of society, by re- 
straining the passions, and bringing out the good 
qualities of our nature. It is a virtue arising entirely 
out of the condition of men, their mutual dependence9 
and the necessity of reciprocal benefits. If human 
nature were perfect, if we had neither faults nor 
wants, such a virtue could not exist. 

* As most of the valuable Manuscriptt, and all the ancient Greek commen- 
tators, omit the word sen, labour^ in the text last quoted, Peirce, in accord- 
ance with Mill, thinks it was not written in the original. But, as he justly 
observes, the sense will not be altered by leaving it out. And he addv 
« What the love was they showed, the Apostle more fully declares, Heb. x, 
33, 34. A very delicate way he takes here to commend the kindness they had 
shown him, by representing it to have been done out of respect for God him- 
self.^ Peirce in Lot. ^For a parallel example of the bounty of the Philippians , 
see Phil. iv. 18. 

The word, myani^ appears to be used in a similar sense, 1 Thess. v. 13, 
" Esteem them very highly in love for their work's sake." That is, take care 
to make proper returns for their labours by your deeds of bounty and charity ; 
or, as Schleusner paraphrases it, liberalitaii in $usUntandit et alendit doetari^ 
hut ttudete. 
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That there is a broad and strongl j marked distinc- 
tion between the three meanii^ here noticed, is 
manifest on the slightest inspectioa The same 
thing will be confirmed by cotnparing the properties 
of the virtue under each signification. No use of lanr 
guage will allow jou to speak of the charity of God. 
The duties, which men owe to one another, or the 
duties of charity, have no relation, either to the 
character or the actions of the Supreme Being; nor 
have they any concern in our relations to hioL We 
cannot be charitable to God, although we may and 
ought to lave him. In giving alms, our charity may 
prompt us to relieve the distresses of a man, whose 
infamy and vices utterly forbid the exercise of love. 
We may comply with the commands of our Saviour, 
and have charity for our enemies in both of the two 
latter senses above mentioned, but we have not pow- 
er to do so much violence to human nature, as to love 
them in the first sense, while we know they are our 
enemies, and resolved to do us an injury when an op- 
portunity shall offer. 

But there is no occasion to dwell on this point. 
Nothing can be more clear than these distinctions, 
and I have only designed to show by a few hints 
with what disregard of all critical precision you 
spoke, when you ^ asserted with confidence,'' that 
the word charity means precisely the same thing as 
the word hve^ and with what a fallaciou3 and un. 
scriptural principle you started, in laying down the 
rules of conduct, which should be followed by chris- 
tians of different persuasions in regard to each other* 
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Love is a principle, charity a virtue ; love is an 
inclination to good, charity is active goodness; love is 
an involuntary emotion, charity a duty ; love is an 
original affection, making a part of our nature, and 
communicated by the Deity himself, charity is a rule 
of moral action, founded on our condition in the 
world, and limited to our intercourse with men ; love 
is a disposition of the mind, charity an act of the wilU 
bringing this disposition to bear on particular objects ; 
love can be excited only towards what is good, chari- 
ty can never be extended to positive excellence, but 
is confined to the frailty, faults, wants, and sufferings 
of men. Do you say, after all, that charity is only a 
modification of love ? Let this be admitted, and it 
will prove them not be the same thing. Every vir- 
tue is a modification of this principle, yet every virtue 
is not love. All the moral attributes of the Deity 
are but so many modifications of his love, but will 
you say that his goodness, justice, mercy, wisdom are 
all synonymous with love, and consequently with 
each other? Piety, reverence, thanksgiving, and 
praise to our Maker, and also benevolence, tender- 
ness, sympathy, generosity, compassion, lenity, are all 
modifications of this general principle ; and it would 
be just as correct a use of lai^uage to say, that each 
of these virtues is equivalent to love, as it is to say 
the same of charity. 

Your rule may be applied to all other words in the 
New Testament, as well as to the one which is trans- 
lated love and charity. Take, for instance, the word, 
which is usually rendered righteousness. In the ori- 
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ginal it means ^'ti^/tce. There is, nevertheless, a very 
striking diiference between these two words in our lan- 
guage. No man can be righteous without being just, 
but justice alone would be accounted a very small 
part of righteousness. Justice implies nothing more, 
than rendering to every man his just due, while r^ht- 
eousness embraces all the virtues of piety and mo- 
rality, and is nearly the same as holiness. Your rule 
Would require you to say, that as the word righteous- 
ness, '' as used in Scripture,'^ is equivalent to the 
word justice, nothing more is demanded of you to be 
ct righteous man, than to be just, and that to pretend 
to any distinction here is one of the '^ popular crudi- 
ties," which " ought to receive no countenance from 
any accurate thinker." By the same process, and 
without continuing your philology much farther, you 
might fall into the track of Homo Tooke, and con- 
vince yourself, that whatever is commanded^ is right 
and just, and thus discover the only reason, which 
perhaps has ever been given, why the commands, or 
in other words, the decisions, creeds, and decrees of 
councils, conventions, assemblies, and synods should be 
binding on the consciences and faith of christians. 

Numerous examples of this sort might be recurred 
to, which would give additional proof of the error of 
your theory, and the mischievous tendency of its ap- 
plication.* On the whole, few things are more evi- 



-T' 



* The word, mw/uuL, tpirit^ Schleusner calls mhun/Mtj &nd assigns to it no 
less than licentjfsix distinct classes of significations, as it is used in the New 
Testament. Among others are life, breath, air, wind ; the soul, the mind ; a 
divine influence, the invisible and extraordinary giAs of the Deity. It woul4 
be as proper to say, that either of these is equivalent to the principal one, an4 
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dent, than that this notion of charity, bj which you 
attempt to smooth down the rough features of your 
charges, receives as little support from the Scrip, 
tures, as from the understanding, the prevailing senti- 
ments, and the best feelings of men. 

It is, moreover, fraught with many evils. If ad- 
mitted in explaining the Scriptures, it would intro- 
duce utter confusion, and make the plainest things in 
the word of God ambiguous, and unintelligible. If 
carried into practice, it would have a most serious, 
and unhappy influence on the temper, morals, and 
character of christians. It virtually teaches, that all 
the moral qualities and exercises may be resolved in- 
to the general principle of love. For if charity 
means love, so does benevolence, and so do generosi- 
ty, sympathy, tenderness, mercy ; and the numerous 
duties, which these rules of virtue, and in fact, all 
rules of virtue, require, may be dispensed with, if 
you can satisfy yourself, that you have abundance of 
love. It is true, this happy simplicity in the great 
science of morals would relieve us from the grievance 
of thinking favourably of opinions, which do not in 
all respects accord with our own. It would leave no 
tax on our humility, our good nature, our love of 
truth, or desire for the progress of christian know- 
ledge. There would be no occasion for these virtues, 
in dealing with our brethren, while the only thing re- 
quisite was a due caution not to resist the mechani- 
cal impulse of love. Unfortunately for this scheme, 

that the word may alwayt be understood in any ooe of these lignificationsy a» 
it is in your example of Iqyo and charity. 
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no such simplicitj exists, either in the Scriptures, in 
the laws of human nature, or the sense of mankind. 

I consider it established, therefore, that your views 
of this subject are erroneous, and that men hare not 
been unwittingly duped into such a ^ crudity,^' as 
you imagine, in consenting to make it a christian duty 
to have some respect for the serious endeavours, the 
anxious inquiries, and honest opinions of such, as have 
not been able to run in precisely the same path as 
themselves. In what I have further to say, it will 
be considered as settled, that there is such a virtue as 
charity, distinct from all other virtues, and that this 
is taught in the Scripture s. I have only to make a 
few remarks on the tmreasonableness^ danger^ and evils 
of neglecting this virtue, and blotting it, as you would 
seem to do, out of the catalogue of christian duties. 

Charity has its origin, as we have seen, in the im- 
perfections of men. It supposes defects and faults, 
not as implying crime, or designed offence, or wilful 
perversion of the gifts of heavea The ignorance, 
prejudices, and errors of honest men, arise out of 
their weakness, and not out of a disposition to evil. No 
man errs in sincere opinion against his judgment, or 
sense of right. In practice he may err against these, 
and also against truth, conscience, reason. The er- 
rors of the honest man's opinions are innocent, but 
the errors of the wicked man's practice are criminal. 
By your principles these are confounded. This is 
preposterous. Wicked deeds claim neither charity, 
nor love, nor sufferance. Involuntary, innocent er- 
rors are identified with the imperfections of human 
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nsture^ and etery one's own frailty dhoutd convince 
Imii, that they demand the kind forbearance, or in 
other words, the charity, of the humble and the 
pious* 

It may be added, that to withhold charity from 
such errors, is to inflict an injury, and be guilty of an 
offence. What more can yovt do to injure a person, 
whose faith you do not approve^ than to charge peo^ 
pie to beware of his discourse and bis society, to take 
care how they read his books, chargii^ him with he- 
resy, declaring his morals to be infected by his prin* 
ciples, and pronouncing him unworthy of the christian 
name ? In such a case you evidently make opinion 
a crime, and may thus fix a reproach on the fairest 
character, and scatter the seeds of malevolence in 
the religious affections of the unwary and the unin- 
formed. Such insinuations and charges are worse 
than open slander, and public defamation, because 
they go abroad under the protecting garb of religion^ 
and plead a zeal for Gx)d, even amidst their greatest 
enormities. They are fraught with mischief in eve- 
ry quarter. They testify the ill temper of the per- 
son by whom they are dispersed ; they wantonly im* 
fogn the character of the virtuous and sincere ; they 
deceive and corrupt the minds of the unsuspecting, 
Boad encourage the illiberal in their bitterness and 
unehristian re vilings. 

That the advocates for the kind of christian cha- 
rity, which shows itself m effects like these, have al- 
ways coBfiidered opinion a crime, has been thoroughly 

proTed1>y the cendiict of churches. Why else have 

15 
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thej SO often brought down the terrors of excommu- 
nication upon some of their members, whose lives 
were irreproachable, but whose spirit of inquiry, 
and honest avowal of their sentiments, have excited 
the suspicion, that they were penetrating too deeply 
into the dark subtleties, and secret corners of some 
of the received dogmas? Why the anathemas 
which different churches have heaped with exhaust- 
less bounty on others ? In the midst of these imagi- 
nary works of sanctity and love, where is that charity^ 
which ^' suffereth long and is kind, which doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but beareth all things, and endureth all 
things ?" She has fled to her native skies, or is hidden 
in the depths of the earth ; she is any where, rather 
than in the bosoms of her pretended votaries, inflam- 
ing their mistaken zeal, and approving their unholy 
purposes. 

Without this charity, there can be no unity of con- 
sent, feeling, or action, either among christian sects 
or individuals. Differences exist in matters of opiV 
ion and not of action. No sect, I believe, has ever 
made any peculiar or extraordinary acts of holiness 
the characteristics of its party. Hence, upon your 
scheme of loving the person, but " reprobating his 
principles," every sect must reprobate every other, 
for as sects they differ only in regard to " principles." 
This remark is not theoretical. It is verified by the 
example of every one, who betrays a fondness for de- 
nouncing any sect. The Rev. Dr. Brett, an Episco- 
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palian, in a laboured discourse to establish your fa- 
vourite notion of exclusive charity, thinks it a great 
hardship indeed, that he may not be permitted, in 
what he conceives to be the true spirit of christian 
moderation, to condemn Socinians and Quakers, and 
^^ those who refuse baptism to infants','' and also to 
call such p)ersons schismatics, as take it upon them to 
^ renounce Episcopal government, and contemn the 
orders and services of our church, setting up for 
themselves teachers according to their own fancies, 
and separating themselves from our communion, as 
the Presbyterians and Independents."* And I sup- 
pose you would think it an equal hardship, if you 
were denied the liberty of retorting upon Episcopa- 
lians thus charitably inclined, and of clearing yourself 
from the imputation of schism, and maintaining that 
their church is no true church, but a defective branch 
of a corrupt stock, ^ setting up for itself teachers ac- 
cording to its own fancies," and sadly deforming the 
primitive faith and discipline. This you would no 
doubt call moderation and charity, and you would 
only be following the example of Dr. Brett, and eve- 
ry other impugner of a faith, which differs from his 
own. 

Trace this species of charity through its windings. 
To what does it come at last ? It terminates in dis- 
affections, divisions, wranglings, and all the desolating 
effects of the unholy passions. Let the application be 



♦ Sermon on True Moderation, as contained in the Churchman armed 
agairut the Errort of the Timesy Vol. iii. p. 12. 
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more particular. No two men d&ink alike. Opin- 
ions are as various as the objects of thought The 
whole christian world is made up of persons, whose 
opinions are tilled with everj shade, from the bril- 
liant light iqi truth to the blackest darkness of error. 
What individual of the whole number can haye the 
good fortune to be favoured with your charity ? la 
accordance with your notion, the exercise of this vir* 
tue must be restricted to him alone, whose opinions 
are like your own. But where shall this person be 
found? At a certain point your charity will begioy 
but where is this point? In how many things must 
there be an agreement, and what are these things? 
Till this be fairly established, the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, you can have no charity for any man 
but yourself. This scheme implies an unavailing at- 
tempt to force nature. When you can make all the 
trees of the forest shoot forth leaves of the same 
texture, shape, and colour ; when every blossom and 
every spire of grass shall exactly resemble every oth- 
er; when every man^s features, form, and dimensions 
shall be alike ; and all minds shaU have the same 
degree of wisdom, intelligence, and strength, then 
the fond dream of producing uniformity of opinion 
wdl be realized, and then, and not before, some strag- 
gling beams of your charity may go abroad, to look 
for other objects than yourself to act upon.* 

w ■ ■ ■ I I I I 1 1 I 

* Some e^Lcellent ce^ctioni on this topic may be teen in the Rev. Dr. Chan* 
mng^s " Remarks on the Rev, Dr. Worcester's Second Letter to him on Ameri-^ 
f;^n Unita nanism/' p. 24. 
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Uniyersal experience has also taught lessons, which 
k is impossible for us to forget. Persecutions, pro- 
flcriptions, wars, murders, have been the (utter and 
detestable fruits of the insane zeal, which the spirit 
of uncharitableness, not as exercised towards the 
practices^ but the opinions of men, has kindled and 
nourished in the breasts of the ignorant, the bigoted, 
the ambitious, the hypocritical, in every age of the 
christian church. Men have sanctified the most in- 
famous purposes, by cloaking their crimes under the 
pretence of suppressing heresy, and protecting the 
£aith. There is not a deeper blot in human nature, 
nor a more glaring outrage upon reason, nor a strong- 
er verification of the maxim, humanum est errare et 
insanire^ than the treatment, which christians have 
offered to one another, simply because they could not 
agree in opinion. By their cruelties, they have done 
as much as the power of man could do to exterminate 
one half of the world, and make hypocrites of the 
other. Do you suppose the number of heretics in 
France, and of Jews in Spain and Portugal, was di- 
minished by the barbarous laws made against them, 
and by the Uoody orgies of the Inquisition? Na 
Hypocrites were multiplied, every wicked passion 
was fanned into a flame, and the prayers of the suf- 
ferers ascended to heaven, mii^led with impreca* 
tions of vengeance on their relentless persecutors. 

All this was done, let it be remembered, without 
sacrificing a particle of that love^ which you describe 
as the essence of charity. Nay, so far from it, that a 
hvejbr the souls of men was frequently made the pri'*' 
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mary cause of the vilest persecutions. This was love 
without charity, and these were its genuine fruits. 
The topic of persecution is too trite to need enlarge- 
ment. It is enough for jou to cast upon it a single 
glance, and then recollect, that the principle which 
you would establish, and under which you would 
shelter your charges of heresy and immorality against 
Unitarians, is the same, which has ministered to the 
rage of fanaticism, the cupidity of avarice, the lust of 
unprincipled ambition, and the tortures of cruelty 

These hints are not introduced with the supposi- 
tion, that such abuses are any longer to be appre- 
hended, but only to show what have actually been 
the consequences where your principle has operated 
to its fullest extent. Opinions^ and not actions, have 
invariably been the food of the consuming fire of per- 
secution. A proper charity for such opinions, would 
have extinguished the devouring flame, spared the 
lives of the innocent, and raised the white banner of 
peace, instead of the bloody flag of death and desola- 
tion. The principle will for ever remain the same, 
and be equally opposed to the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It may stop short of actual persecution, not 
for the want of a latent disposition, but of power, and 
the approbation of public sentiment. 

The days of persecution with fire and sword, it is to 
be hoped, and perhaps believed, have run their course. 
They have settled into the abyss of time, and will 
never again be drawn out to darken and disgrace the 
history of human nature. The hideous spirit of those 
days, whose poisonous breath infected all that was 
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pure in the human heart, and blasted all that was 
fair and lovely in the christian scheme, is powerless, 
subdued by the majesty of truth, and the rising 
strength of unperverted reason. Heaven has smiled 
on the land, and the chimeras, which so long brooded 
in the imagination, and settled upon the soul, have 
gradually dissolved and disappeared. If some traces 
of them still remain, they are like the inscriptions on 
the mouldering monuments of antiquity, losing some- 
thing of their distinctness and form with the return 
of every sun. The finger of time will at length erase 
them, and leave a fair surface, on which shall be 
written, in characters that can never be defaced, the 
motto of all succeeding ages — truth and christian chor 
rity. 

Again, your view of charity is at variance with the 
positive precepts of the Saviour. ^^ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,^' is an imperious command^ and is 
enforced by the beautiful illustration, which immedi- 
ately follows it, respecting the mote in a brother's 
eye. Now, this command could not relate to con- 
duct. Every one has a right, and ought to judge 
the wicked deeds even of a brother. It relates to 
motives, intentions, and thoughts in forming opinions. 
These we are not at liberty to judge, or censure, for 
a very plain reason, because they are beyond our 
reach. And we encroach upon a prerogative, which 
God only can claim, when we set up a tribunal to 
take cognizance of the consciences of men. It is a 
fact, which ought to be impressed on the minds, and 
engraven in the hearts of all those worthy christians, 
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who are fond of piacii^ themselves in the judgmenc 
seat of such a tribunal, that Jesus neither candemnedf 
eensured^ nor judged any man for his errors. 

The severe denunciations, which he uttered against 
the Pharisees, were directed in no case against th^if 
opinioiis, but their hypocrisy^ and uncked conduct 
The heresies of the Sadducees, and the miserable stf^ 
perstttioQs of the Pharisees, drew from him^ no el-* 
pressions of reproach^ nor kindled a spirit of excliH 
sion. He wmn^hipped in their synagogues, and asso- 
ciated freely and cordially with all good mets. -He 
sever even rebuked his disciples for their errors ^ 
dpinioiiy. although some of them were of no favoura-' 
Ue tendency. If he told them of the weakness df 
their faith, as he occasionally did, it was with a geiK 
tienesa consistent with his knowledge of their siace- 
rity^ and a proper sense of their imperfectioa He 
did not try their feelings, nor abuse their integrity to 
tliemselves and their God, by dogmatical assertions, 
harsh epithets, and opprobrious names. He did not 
seek to alienate from them the affections of their 
brethren, nor to excite the suspicions of the indiffer- 
ent, by proclaiming in the ears of the world their 
^ dreadful, soul destroying errors ;'' nor by csJlii^ 
tliem enemies of the Gospel, who denied their Lord^ 
and whom it was sinful to bid God speed ; nor by 
chadrging them with embracing a system, which was 
^most acceptable to the worldly minded and li* 
centiaus,'' and by which they w^e **not in the 
smallest degree sanctified/' No language of this texr 
ture can be found in the discoorses^of our divine Mas- 
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ten We are indebted for it to the spirit of liis id* 
lowers in later times.* 

Another evil coosei^iaeffioe o£ your view of charity^ 
is the discouragement of religious inquiry. Nor is 
this of small magnitude. Till we think it indifferent 
whether we hare truth or falsehood, inquiry in reli- 
gion is a duty ci the highest obligaticm. Truth 
yields only to inquiry, and there can be no progress 
in truth, while the freedom of investigation is re- 
strained. But the man, who thinks it a deed. of char 
rity to deprecate the faith of another man, and to 
impress the stigma of immorality on his character as 
a necessary accompaniment of his faith, must have 
so unshaken a conviction of his own infallibility, as not 
to suffer himself to examine one step beyond his pre- 
sent acquisitions. Let all men have the same confi- 
dence, self estimation and charitable turn, and cf 
oourse each one would think it a duty to adhere to 
his own faith, aud deprecate the faith of all others. 
When charity to others requires us to Judge their 
(pinions, chanty to ourselves would forbid any scni- 
imj into our own. 

If any one can get up the cry of heresy against m 
particular tenet, all, who regard his authority, and 
vidue his reputatton, and do not profess to be well in- 
formed on the subject, will take care to support him, 
cepest his cry, and reiterate his alarms. To ioquine 

* A large portioo of the Sermon qn the Mount U a comment pn thfit kind of 
chariijfy which you call a ** popular crudity." Jeremy Taylor's Eleventh 
Dbcoafw in hie Life of Christ is on Chmriiy^ as taug;ht in this sermon. Ke 
considers it uiyier thiae head* ; X^oaftivuro, Gitina, Not jIvbojuig. 

16 
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afterwards would be to reproach themselves for 
their precipitancy and want of discernment. Hence^ 
the man of charitj not only shuts his own ears to all 
new counsel, and his understanding to all further 
wisdom, but throws the mantle of ignorance over as 
many as come within hi& reach.^ 

On looking back to- the view, which has been tak- 
en, it will be perceived, that so far from charity hav* 
ii^ nothing to do with opinions^ it is really and pn> 
perly confined to these ahne. We ought not to be 
charitable to wicked deeds;, and good ones do not 
need in their behalf the exercise of this virtue. 
Opinions are involuntary. It would be a crime for a 
man to pretend to believe contrary to his actual con-^ 
viction ; and whoever requires a particular faith, be- 
fore he will let his charity appear, is in some degree 
accessary to such a crime. 

It remains only to notice two or three texts of 
Scripture, which you have quoted to fortify your sen- 
timents, and in justification of your charges. The 
fiirst is that, which contains the denunciation- of our 
Saviour against the Scribes and Pharisees. " Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell T^ M atth. xxiii. 33. In pro- 
nouncing this sentence, if the common notion of chari- 
ty be correct, you observe, " our blessed Saviour 
most grievously offended against this duty.'' Had you 
attended to the whole chapter preceding, you could 
never have fallen into so great a mistake, as to quote 
this passage in your vindication. It has not the re- 
motest bearing on the opinions of the Scribes and 
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Pharisees, but is pointedly aimed at their conduct 
It was uttered immediately after enumerating their 
yices, and charging them with hypocrisy, with mak- 
ing long prayers for a pretence, deceiving the unwa- 
ry, neglecting judgment, mercy, and faith, and being 
guilty of extortion, excess, iniquity. In this connex- 
ion, the text is in no respect to your purpose, and 
might be spoken by any person against others, whose 
conduct resembled that of the Pharisees, without 
encroachii^ on the charity, for which I have been 
contendii^.* 

*You next bring to your aid the following passage. 
^ He that abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath 



* The use road« of the above quotation from the words of the Saviour, re- 
niindi one of the language of Archdeacon Philpot, who, in the reign of queen 
Mary, suffered martyrdom for his opinions. Among his companions in prison 
were certain Arians, whom he was accused of treating rudely and with abuse. 
He wrote in his defence what he called, ^n Apology of John Philpot, wriiien 
for »pitHng ttpon an Arian ; viih an inceefive againtt the Arians, the very 
naturai ehiUren rf Aniiehritim 

After expressing bis abhorrence of the opinions entertained by " an arrogant, 
ignorant and obstinately blinded Arian," he goes on to ask ; *' Cannot you bear 
with me, if, after all this, I did spit on him ; partly as a declaration of that 
sorrow, which I had to hear such a proud blasphemer of our Saviour, and also 
to signify unto others there present, whom he went about to pervert, that he 
was a person to be abhorred of all christians, and not to be companied withal ? 
If this my fact seem to them, that judge not all things according to the Spirit of 
God, uneharitahlt^ yet let them know, that God, who is charity, alloweth the 
same. For it is written in the Gospel, that Christ came nottotttutai peace 
with men in the earthy hui ai division ; and that is for his cause and truth. 
And whosoever will not abide with Christ^s church in the truth, we ought not 
to show the points of charity unto any such, but to take him as a heathen and 
a publican.*' 

Here we find this worthy apologist, who suffered martyrdom for his own 
opinions, defending his harsh conduct towards those who differed from him, 
but who were equally persecuted, by quoting the example of the Saviour ; or 
rather by a forced and perverted interpretation of Scripture language. Who- 
ever would bend the words or the example of Christ to sanction uncharitable'* 
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not God ; he that abidetb id the doctrioe of 
he hath both the Father aod the Son. If there 
come anj unto you and bring not this doctrine* reeeive 
him not into your house, neither bid htm God apeed* 
For he that btddeth him God speed, is partaker of 
his evil deeds.'' 2 John, 9, 10, 11. Uere^ again^ 
you have run into the same mistake as above. The 
Apostle is not reproving errorSj but vices. The mes 
of whom he is speaking, he tells us were ^^ deceiv* 
ers." This shows them not to have been condemned 
for being led away by their erroneous opinions, but 
for attempting to impose on others, what they knew 
to be false. They taught false doctrines knowingly, 
and for selfish and wicked purposes. The Apostle 
considered them transgressors^ as is manifest from a 
clause, which, for some reason, you omitted in 
your quotation. ^ Whosoever transgressetk, and 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.'' 
It is moreover expressed in positive terms, that their 
^evil deeds^^ were the objects of this reprobation. 
To teach what they knew was false, with the inten^ 
tion of leading people into wicked practices, was nei- 
ther a mistake of judgment, nor error of opinion, but 



neM on account of honest diflfereDce of opinion, must do it by an interpretation 
equally forced and perverted. See Strype's Historical MemoriaUy Vol. II, 
Appendix p, 145 ; as quoted in Lindsey's Hislorieul VietOj p. 96. 

When the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection, attempted to embarrass 
6ur Saviour with a subtle question, be did not condemn them at once as here- 
tics, and infidels, but mildly replied, *< Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God,** and then went on in a gentle manner lu point out anc) 
porrect their mifitake. Matth. zxii. 29. 
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a deUberaUe crifM. To such persons no laws of chari* 
ty afford a refuge.* 

You have at least the encouragemeDt of not being 
solitary in your application of this passage. It is 
often in the mouths of the orthodox of the present 
day. They have acquired a habit, or set up a fa- 
shion of calling every thing heresy, which deviates 
from the train of thought into which their minds 
have chanced to run, and to such persons as cannot 
force themselves into this track, however sincere and 
honest, however virtuous and heavenly minded, they 
seem to regard it the highest test of their piety, and 
zeal for the cause of God, to deny the christian ci- 
vilities; and they make all smooth and quiet with 
their consciences by shielding themselves under the 
example of St. John, who cautioned the christians of 
his time, or rather the ^ elect lady, and her chil- 
dren," to whom he wrote his second epistle, not to 
associate with deceivers, transgressors, and evil doers. 
Such is the power oi orthodoxy to blind the eyes, 
cloud the understandii^, narrow the mind, shut up 
the heart, and freeze the affections. Else why ia 

* Whitby says of the phrase. Bid him not Ood »p€$d^ that << it seems to be 
taken from the Jews, who were forbid to say Ood tpeed, to a man that was 
Mccomniunicated, or was doing any nil OiHon,^ And in the present instanca 
be adds, that it enjoins '< a prohibition from doing any thing, which imporM a 
consent to, or approbation of the evil attiont" of one, to whom it may be ap. 
pKed. Paraphrtue on John S, II. See, also, Whitby's Dittouroes, added te 
his Loot Jhoughlif second edition, p. 156. 

Le Clerc remarlu on the passage, that the persons alluded to were wicked 
men, who wished to be thought religious, but who rejected the authority of 
Cbriflt aad the apostles. No s«cb, he continues, are found among christians 
of the present day, for they all revere the authority of the apostles, however 
they may depart from their doctrines. Signantur mali homines, qui pii videri 
foltbant, etc. Ftd. Cleric Adnotat, in Loc. 
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this passage, and others like it, so often perverted to 
gire countenance to the unchristian spirit, and unholy 
practices, which some, who profess to take their re- 
ligion from the BiUe, exhibit towards others, who 
are in no degree behind them in their earnest inquH 
ries after truth, their humble and zealous efforts to 
obtain holiness of life, their confidence in the doc- 
trines and promises of Christ, and their serious con- 
cern for their eternal welfare ? 

Your last quotation is from St Paul's epistle to the 
Galatians. ^ If any man preach any other gospel un- 
to you, than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed."* This text was directed againt a particu- 
lar class of persons, who, the apostle observes in 
the same connexion, " would pervert the Gospel of 
Christ." These persons, we learn from the whole 
epistle to the Galatians, were Judaizing christians, 
who were not simply betrayed into mistakes respect- 
ing the Christian faith, but desired to impose the 
the laws of Moses on all the converts, and to keep 
up the distinctions, which had always existed be- 
tween the Jews and Gentiles. They knew this was 
contrary to the truth and spirit of Christianity, be- 
cause an inspired Apostle had told them so, yet their 
pride and overbearing temper carried them forward 
in defiance of conscience and a better knowledge. 
In short, their wicked propensities^ and obstinate diso- 
bedience of the plain, practical rules of the religion 
they professed, and not the errors of their belief 
drew down upon them the severe censure in the text 

* Galatians i. 9. 
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The Apostle uses bold and confident language, and 
he gives a good reason. He was ^ taught by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.'' When Calvinists can 
prove the same in regard to themselves, it will be^ 
come them to be equally confident, and I apprehend 
little hazard in predicting, that every Unitarian will 
then humbly submit to their authority. 

Such are the proofs you bring from Scripture, 
that in the chaises of heresy, and of immorality as 
the consequence of dangerous opinions, you were only 
actii^ ^ in conformity with the examjide, both of the 
Master, and his inspired servants.'' What I have 
said is enough to show how far this example bears 
you out. I cannot close, however, without express* 
ing my astonishment at the position assumed in re- 
sorting to this argument of defence. Is it possible, 
that any persons of the present day, really suppose 
themselves to have the same authority to judge and 
condemn the faith of others, as the Saviour and his 
Apostles f This must be taken for granted by all 
who can imagine that an appeal to their example 
would have any validity. This error runs through 
all your remarks. Positions are laid down in the 
most absolute manner. If you knew the hearts of 
men, like the Saviour, or were made acquainted with 
all divine truth, like the Apostle Paul, such a thing 
would appear less strange. No knowledge short of 
this could qualify any one to follow their example in 
the instances, which you propose ; and even then no 
example could be found for judging the errors of men 
as crimes. 
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Uoitariaiis consider charity an essential part of re- 
l^on. They delight to think well of ail men, who 
give the Scripture test of a holy and blameless life. 
Articles of belief may exhibit themselves in an infinite 
variety of forms. They may deceive and mislead. 
Treachery may be concealed under fair pretences, 
falsehood may be entwined with the most solemn 
protestations, and deeds of the blackest die mi^ lurk 
in the foUs of a capacious faith. Holiness is single, 
always the same, and always to be seen* UmtarianB 
make this the criterion of a truly religious character. 
They arc told, that ^without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord," but they are not told, that they must 
suffer this penalty, unless they believe in a particu*^ 
lar dogma, which they cannot understand, but which 
the fond partiality of some devotee may desire to 
impose on them. 

While they pray to have their minds enlightened, 
and humbly eubmit to the guiding counsels of the 
Aim^hty, they feel secure in his kind protection, 
and do not fear, that he will make their humility and 
confidence the instruments of their ruin. They have 
charity for all christians, who show themselves sin- 
cere, and whose religion shines out in the brightness 
of a good life. Piety and virtue are with them the 
convincing test of a saving faith, and those articles of 
belief, which produce these in the highest degree, 
and to the greatest extent, will have the largest por- 
tion -of their charity. Whoever thinks this an evi- 
dence of the defective faith, and the immorality of 
Unitarians, must be left to enjoy his opinion. 
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PART in. 



TRINITY AND ATONEMENT. 



LETTER I. 



Various Opinions concerning the Trinity. 

SIR, 

A.S the doctrines of Trinitj and Atonement are con* 
didered of so much importance by their advocates, 
and as Unitarians and Calvinists are supposed to dif- 
fer more widely on these doctrines, than on most 
others, I shall no doubt be pardoned, if I beg your 
attention to a somewhat extended yiew of them. 
Not that I shall touch on the arguments by which 
they are believed to be supported, or advance any 
direct proofs of their falsehood. My inquiries will 
be turned to the meaning and nature of these doc- 
trines, to their value as simple articles of faith, to 
their authority as supposed plain truths of Scripture, 
and especially to their influence as instruments of 
practical piety and goodness. 

17 
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We are perpetually told, that the trinity and 
atonement are the essence of all true Christianity, that 
without a firm faith in them no one has the least 
claims even to the name of christian, nor any well 
grounded hope of the mercy of God, and the rewards 
of salvation. To deny the trinity and atonement i» 
represented to be the same thing as to deny the Sa- 
viour himself, to reject the Gospel, to renounce the 
authority of divine revelation, to cast off the laws of 
God, to be a heretic, infidel, deist, atheist, anything, 
in fact, but a good man, and a sincere inquirer after 
truth. If a denial of these doctrines be fraught with 
consequences so alarming, it must be an object of the 
very first magnitude to ascertain what the doctrines 
themselves are. It is impossible, that any articles of 
faith should have such power over the character and 
destiny of men, unless they are truths of the most 
obvious and positive kind, approving themselves ii>r 
stantly to the understanding, and written with beams 
of heavenly light on every page of the Gospel. 

At all events, it would seem absolutely necessary* 
that they, who profess to have the true and savii^ 
facith, should agree in reporting and explaining what 
they believe. If any faith in a trinity be essential to 
salvation, must not this faith be the same in all ? In 
the nature of things there can be only one true faith, 
and if there be not an agreement, how is it known 
that any person has this true faith ? Or, in other 
words, how is it known, that any one has the faith 
by which he may hope to be saved ? If a hundred 
persons have each a separate opinion, which they re- 
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spectively call the trinity, it is evident, that only one 
opinion out o£ the hundred can be true, and even this 
may be false. Are all these persons orthodox, and 
blessed with a saving faith, because they embrace a 
set of notions, in many respects contradictory, to 
which they give the name of trinity? If not, who 
out of the hundred is truly orthodox ; who has the 
fundamental doctrine ; who is in the way of salva- 
tion ? 

A proper method of testing the accuracy of the 
assumption, which has been made with so much con- 
fidence, respecting the value of the doctrines named 
trinity and atonement, as articles of faith, is to ascer- 
tain the fact, whether the persons themselves, who 
have been most zealous in believing and defend- 
ing them, have harmonized in their belief. If it 
shall appear, that the same thing, which one calls a 
trinity, or atonement, is the trinity, or atonement of 
all the rest, I allow, that it will make an argument 
strongly in favour of the assumption. But if, on the 
contrary, it shall turn out, that there are no uniform 
and fixed princi|:Jes by which the professed believers 
of these doctrines are guided, that they break into 
parties and form systems radically different from each 
other, and that no two persons will agree in defining 
their own conceptions, it will follow, that no such im- 
portance as has been pretended can be attached to a 
faith in certain dogmas, to which any one may at 
pleasure give the names of trinity and atonement 
Whether the dogmas themselves are true or false, 
the consequence will be the same^ and will prove, 
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that the importance with which some persons would 
clothe a mere faith in them is imaginary. 

Let us proceed to this inquiry, and, in the present 
letter, employ ourselves with the question, What ia 
the trinity? What are the conceptions, or ideas 
(either separately or combined, which form the ob- 
ject of faith, to which this appellation has been 
given? For the sake of form, this question may be 
asked, but no one, who has attended to the subject, 
will flatter himself that it can be answered. To 
bring together a small number of the leadii^ opinions 
of those professing themselves Trinitarians, is all that 
will be attempted. It would be no difficult matter, 
perhaps, to determine in some general sense how 
the trinity is set forth in particular creeds, and the 
notions of individuals ; but to And out any thing like 
a system in which all Trinitarians would unite, or to 
enumerate the parties into which the advocates of this 
doctrine have been divided, from its origin' to the 
present day, and the opposing schemes invented to 
bring it within the compass of the human faculties, 
would be as impossible in itself, as fruitless in the at- 
tempt. 

Trinitarians themselves have not yet approached 
so near to a similarity of views, as to agree in a defi- 
nition, notwithstanding many of them profess to re- 
gard faith in this undefinable doctrine as absolutely 
essential to salvation. One of the heaviest censures 
affected to be passed by the orthodox on Unitarians, 
is, that they do not agree in explainii^ their own 
opinions. Before this point is insisted on any further, 
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we should be glad if Trinitarians would unite in some 
common explanation of the doctrine, which they pro- 
fess to think the most important in religion ; or, at 
least, show some good reason why we are to reve- 
rence as a fundamental article of faith, a doctrine, 
which cannot be defined in Scripture language, and 
which is confessed to be unintelligible and inexplica- 
ble. The truth is, that no plan has been devised, 
which was not encumbered with so many insur- 
mountable^ difficulties, that few minds could be in- 
duced to receive it in that shape. Hence, plans 
have been multiplied, the powers of invention and 
combination have been put in requisition, till the the- 
ories of the trinity have become as numerous as the 
writers by whom it has been attempted to be ex- 
plained. 

Bishop Stillingfleet speaks of five different trini- 
ties, radically distinct from each other, which the 
opposers of that doctrine had detected in the writ- 
ings of its defenders. First, the Ciceronian trinity, 
which represents the three persons, as three rela- 
tions of God to his creatures ; secondly, the Cartesian 
trinity, in which the three persons are three infinite 
minds ; thirdly, the Platonic trinity, which consists of 
three coetemal beings, two of which are subordinate 
to the other; Jhurthly, the Aristotelian trinity, in 
which the three persons are one numerical substance ; 
fifthly^ the mystical trinity, which no conscientious 
believer should presume to explain.* Another writer 
has discovered forty particulars in which Trinitarians 

• StUliiilftMt's VMkfttton of th« Trinity, Pref. p. 5* 
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are at variance among themselves in their sense of 
this doctrine.* Had he chosen to take the trouble, 
he might have fomid forty more. 

Some of the wiser sort of divines have been more 
cautious how they committed themselves. They 
have taken care to talk in such a way, as either to 
mean nothing at all, or any thing, which should suit 
the taste and fancy of their readers. Instead of de- 
fining, or explaining, they tell us of three differences^ 
or diversities^ or subsistences, or properties, or same-' 
whcUs ; of three internal relations, or external relor 
tions, or modes of existence ; of any thing, indeed, but 
plain rational facts from which you can gain a single 
idea, or form a single conception. 

As an example, suffer me to quote a paragraph 
from Cheynel's Book of the Divine Trinity. 

" We may best resemble all that difference," says 
Cheynel, " which is between the essence of God, and 
the divine subsistences, by considering the transcen- 
dent affections of ens simpliciter, and the attributes of 
God; who doth infinitely transcend, not only a pre* 
dicamental substance, but a metaphysical entity ; as 
the most metaphysical men, who are sound in the 
faith, do honestly confess. Concerning the transcen- 
dental affections of ens, which are tmum verum bonam, 
we say, these three affections, and ens in latitudine, 
do not make four things really distinct ; and yet we 
say, they are real and positive affectioi]s.'t 

* Ben Mordecai'i Apology, Vol. I, p. 84, 213. 

t Noted and Illustration! to Ben Mordecafs First Letter, p. 154. 

'< St. Austi^i being atlLed what the ihne are, says ; hunan leanuDg is scaoty, 
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Thky in the language of the learned HenryTay lor, 
is called explaining ; and it is just as clear as the ex- 
planations, with which other divines have darkened 
this subject, although they may have been less skilful 
than Cheynel in using the dialectical weapons of the 
schoolmea Witness an elaborate volume recently 
published by a professor of oriental languages in the 
College of Aberdeen, in which the acute professor 
attempts to prove the doctrine of the trinity by 
^Reason and Demonstration founded on Duration 
and Space.'' Witness Sherlock's Vindication, by the 
reading of which Emlyn and Manning were driven to 
be Unitarians. They were tempted to suspect, that 
a doctrine which the ability of such a man succeed- 
ed so imperfectly in explaining, and so poorly in vin- 
dicating, must have something defective in itself. 
Witness the writings of Barrow, South, and Water- 
land, and behold men of great genius and learning 
uttering themselves on the trinity in phrases of such 
^ unmeaning import, as they never would have ventur- 
ed on any other subject of the most trivial kind. Look 
where you will, and it will invariably be found, that 
the more the defenders of this doctrine say about it, 
the less intelligible they become, and the farther 
they recede from the principles of common sense. 

The following is a classification of the opinions, 
which have been entertained concerning the trinity 
by some of the most eminent English divines. 

and affords not terms to express it ; 'tis tlierefore answered, three penoruy not 
as if that was to the purpose ; but somewhat must be said, and we miiet not be 
silent." Ihtd. 156. ^utU dc Trin. LV. c. 9. 
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^ ^iV^^, the AthanasiaDs, among whom were Dr. 
Waterland, and probably Archbishop Seeker, from 
the eocomium he passes on the Athanasian Creed^ 
maintained, that the trinity consists of three distinct, 
independent, and equal persons, constituting one and 
the same God ; or in other words, that the ^ Father 
is Almighty, the Son is Almighty, the Holy Ghost is 
Almighty ; and yet there are not three AlmightieSf 
but one Almighty.'* Secondly^ according to Mr. 
Howe's theory, there are three, distinct, intelligent 
hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexplicable manner, so as to make one 
God, in somewhat the same way as the corporeal, 
sensitive, and intellectual faculties are united to form 
one man. Thirdly^ Dr. Wall is was an advocate for 
the Sabellian hypothesis ; and held that the three per- 
sons in the trinity were only three modeSj or relations^ 
which the Deity bears to his creatures. This also 
was probably the opinion of Archbishop Tillotson.t 
Fourthly^ Bishop Pearson supposed the Father to be 
an underived essence, and the Son to have received 

• Seeker's Works, Vol. VI. p. 126. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his notions of a trinity, probably approached as near to 
an Athanasian as any thing. He says, however, of the three persons, that 
<< they are three and one after a secret manner^ which w^ must believe, but 
cannot understand.'* Oolden Grore, p. 2. 

t Tillotson calls the Father <* the fountain of deity," and speaks of the Son 
as << an emanation from him.^ He tells us, that " there are three differences in 
the deity, which the Scripture speaks of by the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.** He informs us also that he has no objection to the word person te 
denote these diflferences, though he adds, " I remember that St. Jerom does 
somewhere desire to be excused from it." Tilhtson's fVorks^ Vol. iii. p. 233. 
278. 
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ercry thii^ by communicatioD from God the Father. 
^ Hei*e can be but one person,' says he, ^ originally of 
himself subsistir^ in that infinite Being, because a 
plurality of more persons so subsisting would neces* 
sarily infer a plurality of Gods.' The Son possessed 
the whole divine nature by commtmico/ton, and not 
by piHiicipatian^ and in such a way, that he was as 
really God, as the Father. Bishop Bull and Dr. 
Owen adopted a similar theory.* Fifi^y^ in the 
system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father is a self- 
existent being, the Son and Spirit are dependent ; but 
00 united, that divine perfections and worship may 
be ascribed to each. Sixthly^ Mr. Baxter defines the 
three divine persons to be wisdom power^ and love ; 
and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, intel- 
lect j and will^ in the soul of man, and by motion, light, 
and heat, in the sun. For this explanation he was 
indebted to the sharpened wits of the schoolmen. 

^ Seventhly, Bishop Burgess supposes the three per^ 
sons to make one God, but does not allow, that these 
persons are three beings. He makes out his position 
by ihe following syllogism. ^ The Scriptures declare 
that there is only one God ; the same Scriptures de- 
clare that there are three omnipresent persons ; but 
there cannot be two omnipresent beings.^ According 
to this hypothesis the trinity is made up of three 



* Bishop Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, Oxford, 1792, Vol. 1, p. 157, 
217. 

Speaking of the Son, Dr. Owen says, that << He is the essential image of the 
Father, because all the properties of the divine nature are coma m ntcalerf unte 
him, together with personality, from the Father." Dtelaralion of the Gi^ri- 
mu Miftitrjf of Iht Pnam of Chri$iy p. 100. 
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nonentities called persons.* ISigkthly^ Bishop Gas^ 
trell says, < The three names of God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, must denote a threefold difference, 
or distinction, belonging to God, but such as is consis- 
tent with the unity and simplicity of the divine na« 
ture ; for each of these includes the whole idea of 
God, and something more. So far as they express 
the nature of God^ they all adequately and exactly 
signify the same. It is the additional signification^ 
which makes all the distinction between them.^ Ac- 
cording to Bishop Gastrell, then,^ each person of the 
trinity includes the whole idea of God, and something 
more, but when all taken together, they make the 
idea of one God, and no more.t JVtnf^y, a scheme, 
which certainly vies with any other for novelty, k 
that lately advanced by Mr. Heber, in his Bampton 
Lectures. He has made the discovery, that the 
second and third persons in the trinity are no other 
than the angels Michael and Gabriel. It was the 
second person, who conversed with Moses on Mount 
Sinai; and the third person, who constituted the 
Jewish Schekinah. To clear up this point, the eru- 
dite lecturer levies most heavily on the Jewish Rab- 
bies, the Targums, the Mahometan Doctors, and the 
ancient Fathers.^: Lastly, I will mention only one 



* Bishop Burgess' Brief Memorial, p. 21. — Belsbaxn*s Reply to Moysey, p. 
126. 

t Moysey's Baropton Lectures, p. 58. — Also, Reply to Moysey, p. 31. 

X Heber's Bampton Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, 
1815, p. 211. 228. Appendix to Lecture IV, p. 240—250. 
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scheme more, which is that of Dr. Sherlock, as con- 
tained in hk Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. He says, ^The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are as really distinct persons, as Peter, James, and 
John ; each of which is God. We must allow each 
* person to be a God. These three infinite minds are 
distio^ished, just as three created minds are, by self 
^consciousness ; and by mutual consciousness, each per- 
son of these has the whole wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of the other two.' This scheme diifers little 
from the Athanasian, except in being more clear and 
definite."* 

Such are some of the modes in which the trinity 
has been represented by those, who have been most 
zealous to defend the doctrine. And even here we 
hare only the outlines, the elements, of general sys- 
tems, which have been divided and subdivided into 
innumerable new and peculiar forms, bearing little 

* See Letters on tke Miniitryy Ritual^ and Doctrines of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, p. 149. 

On another occasion Dr. Sherlock says, that Christ ^* was perfect God, and 
perfect man in one person." Seriphtre Prooft of our Saoiour't Dttinity, p. 
362. 

Dr. Horsely giTet a most singular account of the origin of the second per- 
son in the trinitj. He says it was << a principle, which was common to al} 
the Platonic Fathers and $eemt to he founded in Scripture, that the existence 
of the Son flows necessarily from the divine intellect exerted on itself ; from 
the Faiher^t eoniemplation of his own perfceiiont,^ Tracts in Controversy 
with Priestley, p. 55. Whether he puts the greater confidence in the Platonic 
Fathers, or the Scriptures, must be left for those to decide, who can detect any 
meaning in this dark paragraph. He quotes Melancthon, but sheds no light 
on this darkness. See Dieq, IV. 

For a more full account of some of the above statements, see Doddridge's 
Lectures, Part VII, Prop. 132. — Lindsey's Apology, p. 63. — Adams's Diction- 
ary, 4th ed« p. 291.— Reply to Moysey, p. 29—32, 123—130. 
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resemblatice to their originals. Whicsh of these 
trinities is the one, that shall make a nan a true 
christian ? Which ts sealed with the stamp of ortho- 
doxy ; and which is to be relied on as an article of 
saving faith ? 

Although no definite notions of smy single doo-» 
trine, which Trinitarians would unite in callkig the 
trinity, can be collected from this chaos of inoerti*- 
tude and variety, yet a few landmarks may be dis» 
cerned, which would seem to have served as com^ 
mon guides ; and the numerous schemes, to which 
the prolific invention of theologians has given birtb^ 
may all be arranged perhaps, without much violence, 
under two general ones, the ModaL^ and the Dripm^ 
sancU. The former teaches a trinity of relations in 
the Deity, and the latter a trinity of beings The 
modalists have succeeded in establishing a trinity in 
name, and destroying it in reality, for there is no 
more reason why we should suppose three relations 
in the Deity, than three hundred. It would be im- 
pious, indeed, to limit these to any certain number. 
When a mode signifies any thing more than a rela* 
tion, it is concerned with the nature, or being, or es- 
sence of God, and then it belongs to some example 
under the general division of tripersonal trinity. As 
neither the unity, nor attributes of Grod, are affected 
by this modal system, it differs in no essential respect 
from Unitarianism. It is the same thing under a 
different name, and its bearing is nearly the same on 
the object of worship, on morals, and the means of 
piety. 
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The last general scheme referred to hy Stilling- 
flee% or what has rather been made an apol(^y for 
a scheme, has become verj popular of late. It is 
that, which shrouds the trinity in a mystery. This 
is a last resort, and comes in most opportunely when 
«rery attempt at explanation fails. It rejects the 
aid of reason, as fallacious and deceptive, and throws 
an impenetrable veil of obscurity over revelation. It 
is, nevertheless, founded on a principle, which is of 
universal application. Whenever you are perplexed 
in any argument, or caught between the griping 
horns of a dilemma, you have only to cry out, a mys^ 
iery, and your victory is accomplished ; you are en- 
cased in an armour of adamant, and may exult with 
great composure over the weakness of your antago- 
nist, who can wield no other weapons^ than such as 
are supplied by common sense, reason, and plain 
truth. 

No one, it is presumed, ever put on this armour, 
till he found these weapons inadequate to his pur<* 
pose. A mystical revelation is a contradiction in 
terods ; and a mystical trinity, whatever else it may 
mean, can never mean a revealed trinity. Just in 
proportion as you detect mysteries in the Gospel, or 
doctrines, which were professedly taught as revealed 
truths of the greatest importance, but not intended 
to be understood, just so far you will find reasons to 
distrust the divine authority of the religion of the 
Saviour, and to disrespect its author. This notion 
concerning the trinity may be laid out of the ques* 
tion, 88 it would be an idle waste of time and words 
to talk about a thing of which we do not pretend to 
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faare any distinct conceptions. If there be any thing 
in this mystery, or in any other mystery, especially 
conducive to morals, this must be left to the wisdom 
of the initiated to develope. 

My future remarks will be chiefly directed to the 
grand division of the trinity above denominated the 
TVipersanal ; and that I may not be perplexed with 
the endless differences of opinion existing among 
those, who are ranged in this division, I will confine 
myself to that more simple form of the doctrine 
contained in the Confession of Faith. *^ In the unity 
of the Godhead, there be three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity ; God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost/'* As a general 
definition, this would seem sufficiently clear. Every 
person, who assents to it, has views peculiar to him- 
self respecting the nature and relations of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, yet ail suppose them to be 
three distinct persons, and that each person is God. 
To this notion of the doctrine my future investiga- 
tions will be limited. It does not come within my 
present object to inquire how it could be brought to 
pass, that three persons, each of whom is God, could 
make one being and one God ; or how there could 
be three persons, or beings, each of whom is God, 
and not be three Gods. I am engaged with the na- 
ture, the origin, and tendency of this doctrine, and 
not with its truth, or consistency .t 



* Confesiion of Faith, Chap. II, Sec. 3. 

t Dr. South seriously discourses on the subject as follows. '' That any 
fine should ha both lather and son to the same person, prpduoe hlmtelfy ha 
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In regard to its nature, or to the thing itself, 
which is called trinity bj those, who profess to be* 
liere a doctrine under this name, enough has been 
said. Before I proceed to examine the Scripture B,vh 
thority, and the tendency of the kind of trinity last 
mentioned, I will devote a few words to some of 
your views on this subject. 

In explaining what you understand by the term 
Unitarian, you express yourself in the foUowir^ man- 
ner. " When the orthodox use this title, they con- 
sider it as only designating those, who reject all be- 
lief in that mysterious threefold mode of existence in 
the one Supreme and Eternal Jehovah, which the 
Scriptures, as we think, plainly teach ; which lies at 
the foundation of the whole plan of redemption ; 
and of which the rejection always has been, and al- 
ways must be, connected with a denial of every essen- 
tial principle of the Gospel^ This passage is of 
so remarkable a character, that it will admit of a 
short analysis. 

We are here told of a '^ mysterious threefold 
mode of existence*^ in the Deity. What are we to 
• understand by this phrase ? I do not ask how the 
Deity exists in three modes, nor how he exists in any 
manner, nor what a mode is ; I simply ask what is 
the meaning of the words here put together. To 
my mind they convey no ideas whatever ; they are 

cause and eflect too, and to the copy give being to its original, seems at first 
sight so verj strange and unaccountable, that were it not to be adored as a 
niyt/cry, it would be exploded as a emUradieHon,^ South's Sermons, Vol. ni« 
p. 140, Loud. 1718. 
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mere sounds, which fall on the ear, and are lost. 
Before we can have a true faith, is it necessary to 
talk of the Supreme Beii^ without ideas, and to de- 
scribe his nature in combinations of words to which 
we can affix no meaning ? 

Again, it is said, that this mysterious nature of Go^ 
is plainly taught in the Scriptures. How then 
should it be so mysterious ? In most cases, it would 
be natural to expect, that thii^ which are plainly 
taught, must be clearly understood; and not only so^ 
but that the laqguage used to express them should 
be so constructed as to communicate definite ideas. 

Moreover, you go on to say, that a ^ rejection of 
this mysterious threefold mode of existence always 
has been, and always must be, connected with a de« 
nial of every essential principle of the GoepeL'' 
That is, to reject a proposition, which, ip the very 
terms of it, is confessed to be mysterious, of which no 
mortal can form a distinct conception, and to which 
no intelligible meaning can be affixed ; to reject this 
proposition, which it is impossible for a rational man 
not to reject, is to be accounted a ^ denial of every 
essential principle of the Gospel." Nay, this ^ al« 
ways has been, and always must be'' the dreadful 
consequence. A hard necessity, truly, for conscien* 
tious christians, who think it their duty to obey the 
Saviour and Apostles in preference of all others, and 
who cannot profess a belief in a thing of which they 
have no conceptions. But, after all, perhaps they 
may be permitted to look into the Bible, and have 
some respect for the revealed word of God ; per- 
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haps they may have the liberty of searching for the 
place in which our Saviour has authorized any one 
of his followers to proclaim to all the rest what " al- 
ways has been and always must be," in respect to 
their faith, and their understanding of the Scriptures. 
Perhaps they may be tolerated in thinking a reality 
better than a mode, and a truth better than a specu- 
latioa 

How does it appear, that a rejection of this myste- 
rious threefold mode of existence is connected with a 
denial of every essential principle of the Gospel ? Are 
not the doctrines of the divine attributes, a superin- 
tending providence, the moral agency of man, the 
Messiahship of Jesus, repentance, pardon of the peni- 
tent, a resurrection, future state of retribution, and 
salvation by the free grace of God ; are not love to 
our Maker and to our brethren, faith and charity, 
piety and benevolence ; are not these essential prin- 
ciples of the Gospel ? And what have they to do 
with a metaphysical notion about a mysterious mode 
of existence? Must we be censured as skeptics in 
these most important principles, or as denying them 
altogether, unless we can detect some faint glimmer- 
ing of light in the chaotic darkness of this proposi- 
tion? 

But before we are required to believe in this doc- 
trine of modes, we have not only a right to demand 
what is meant by the form of speech in which it is 
expressed, but also what is meant by a mode itself. 
When you talk of a mode of existence in God, do you 
mean that he is a divided, changeable being; that 

19 
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he exists in different forms at different times and 
places ; that he has certain capacities of will and ac- 
tion to day, and opposite ones to morrow? If this be 
jour meaning, it is intelligible enough. But if you 
add to this, that God is one and indivisible, simple in 
his nature and unchangeable in his being, we are 
again involved in obscurity, and compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that to your notions wc can attach no 
ideas. We see only contradiction and absurdity. A 
trinity of this kind of modes either destroys the unity 
of God, or destroys itself. When it is reduced to 
such a form as to be understood, it denotes three be- 
ings, or distinct intelligences in God ; when it cannot 
be understood, it is either a contradiction, or means 
nothing at all. 

Suppose it be replied, that this is forcing the mat- 
ter too fur, and that a mode of existence, or being, or 
nature, was not literally intended, but only a mode 
of action. If we take the subject on this ground, we 
shall, it is true, be brought back to something intelligi- 
ble. God has certainly many modes of exercising his 
perfections. In this respect, each of his attributes 
may be called a mode. He displays himself in va- 
rious modes to all the works of his hands ; he is the 
Father and protector of his rational creatures, whom 
he loves, sustains, and blesses. He has revealed 
himself through Jesus Christ, in whom were his wis- 
dom and power; he communicated his holy spirit to 
the Apostles, enlightened them with heavenly truth, 
and made them successful preachers of a pure and 
persecuted religion. He is still regardful of the in 
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terests of his church, and all things are continually 
under the guidance of his proyidence. These are 
some of the modes bj which God is known to the 
uniyerse. All the perfections of his nature are 
modes, which never cease nor change. But these in 
no way affect the essence of his being, nor the man- 
ner of his existence. 

If such be the modes to which jou allude, it does 
not appear why you call them threefold. There is 
no limit to their number, nor any thing about them 
mysterious. How the wisdom, or power, or any other 
attribute of God, operates, is not to be understood; 
but the fact, that it does operate, is as plain as any 
fact resting on moral evidence. And if the trinity 
be any thing, it must be a subject of fact. I do not 
ask how your trinity of modes exists, but what this 
trinity is? What is the image in your mind, which 
represents a mode, and what are the three modes^ 
which make the trinity ? There can be no mystery 
in this. You are desired to explain no further, than 
you must necessarily understand. A mode is either 
something or nothing, as it concerns the nature of 
God, and it is only required to know which is meant 
when applied to the trinity. If it is any thing in re- 
ality, it must interfere with the divine unity ; if it is 
no more than a relation, it has no bearing on the sub- 
ject, and the word ought not to be employed any 
longer to confuse and embarrass the understanding 
in its honest endeavours after truth. 

All the speculations, in short, concerning modes in 
the trinity, have been no other than forced attempts 
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to bend an imaginary faith to a name. Persons, who 
have thus exercised themselves, have found it impos- 
sible to resist the evidence of the simple unity, but 
have thought it necessary at all hazards to hold fast 
to the name of trinity. As realities could not be 
found, they have resorted to modes, and when the 
substance was wholly gone, they have been contented 
with shadows. Some have discovered, that a sha- 
dow is nothing, and all at once surprized themselves 
in the fearful ranks of Unitarians, No remedy was 
left but mystery; and when to the nothingness of a 
mode is added the darkness of mystery, that must be 
a barren imagination indeed, which cannot with a 
tranquil conscience adapt its faith to any measure, 
and accommodate it to any name. 

Having thus spoken of the nature of trinity, and of 
the infinite variety of opinions, which come under 
that name, we may now go on to consider the 
grounds on which it is supposed to be plainly taught in 
the Scriptures. My remarks in the next letter will 
be chiefly applicable to the doctrine in its broad- 
est sense, but particularly adapted to that branch of 
it quoted above from the Calvinistic formulary of 
faith. 
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LETTER IT. 

Doctrine of a Trinity not taught in the Scriptures^ 

SIR, 

At the present day, it is common for Trinitarians 
to discourse of the plainness with which their doc- 
trine is expressed in the Scriptures. They find it in 
almost every chapter of the Old Testament and the 
New, and wonder that any one can be so dull, or so 
perverse, as not to see and confess a truth, which to 
them shines so brightly. 

Many reasons occur, however, which induce those, 
who have not been so fortunate as to make this dis- 
covery in any part of the Bible, to think that the be- 
lievers in a trinity labour under some deception in 
this respect, either from their predilections, their 
zeal for a favourite opinion, or from a combination of 
causes not difiieult to be enumerated. If the doo 
trine be so plainly taught, it is very natural to ask, 
how it comes to pass, that thousands and tens of 
thousands do not find it, who yet inquire with the 
same advantages, the same motives and vigilance, 
with a resolution equally determined, and a zeal 
equally ardent, as those who boast of a better suc^ 
cess ? 

The details of my last letter throw obstacles not 
to be surmounted io the way of the notion, that the 
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Scriptures plainly teach a trinity. The friends of 
the doctrine themselves are full of differences and 
contradictions; they agree in nothing; they have no 
common principles; and when they attempt to ex- 
plain, they are obscure, and at variance with each 
other. Their trinities are infinite in number and va- 
riety. What stronger proof can be given, that no 
doctrine which has received the name of trinity, is 
an obvious doctrine of the Bible ? If it were sdid to 
be hidden, and found only by patient and deep re- 
search, the problem would be much less difficult to 
solve. It would, indeed, afford something like a 
plausible reason, why persons have come to such dis- 
similar results in looking for it. But to t^ell us a 
thing is plain, which many cannot see at all, and of 
which those, who do see it, have no consistent or 
definite conceptions, if this be not a contradiction in 
terms, it is a glaring misuse of language. 

The opinion, that the trinity is plainly taught in 
the Scriptures, has not generally prevailed till of late. 
So far were Trinitarians from holding such an opi- 
nion in former times, that in nothing did they exer- 
cise their ingenuity more, than in devising reasons 
why this doctrine should be only obscurely shadowed 
forth by the Saviour and the Apostles, and why it 
should be kept wholly concealed from the Jews. 
This subject merits discussion, not because it affects 
the Scriptural evidence in regard to the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrine ; but because it is intimate- 
ly connected with the presumption of making the 
trinity a necessary article of faith, which all persons 
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must believe before they can be called christians, or 
hope for salvation. If the primitive christians knew 
nothir^ of this doctrine, it is absurd to clothe it with 
so much importance; nay, it is actually putting a 
false character on the religion of Jesus, and deceiving 
the humble inquirer into a fatal reliance on thir^ 
which can have no good tendency on his religious or 
moral conduct. In this light the subject is worth 
pursuing. 

Let us go back to the time of our Saviour, and 
inquire of the people, who listened to his preaching; 
let us accompany the Apostles in their travels, and 
ascertain the opinions, which were derived from 
their instructions ; let us refer to the first believers 
in Christianity, to the early and later Fathers, to the 
Cathdics after the Reformation^ to some of the first 
reformers, to the Arminians of Holland, and even to 
eminent English divines. The train of testimony, 
which might be brought from these sources, would 
show with how little discretion the trinity is now af- 
firmed to be plainly taught in the Scriptures, and 
with how little regard to consistency it is imposed as 
a necessaiy article of faith. 

In the first place, then, it will not be denied, that 
the great design of the revelations contained in 
the Old Testament was to acquaint the Jews with 
the true nature of God ; nor will it be denied, that 
from all these revelations they had no conceptions of 
any other mode of existence, than that of his simple 
unity. It was perpetually enforced on them as a 
fundamental truth, that the ^ Lord their God was 
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one" No history, either sacred or profane, ac- 
quaints us with a single fact, from which it can be in- 
feiTed, that the Jews had any knowledge of a three- 
fold nature in the Deity. On the contrary, all his- 
tory is against such an inference ; and the demonstra- 
ble certainty, that these people, for whose light and 
improvement the Old Testament was expressly de- 
signed, never had the remotest suspicion of such a 
doctrine being contained in their sacred books, is the 
clearest possible evidence, that it is not plainly taught 
there, whatever may now be deduced from types, 
and shadows, and dark sayings, and Hebrew idioms, 
and double meanings. 

And, again, where does it appear, that the people 
to whom our Saviour preached, understood him to 
describe God as existing in a threefold nature ; Or, 
to put the question in a more direct shape, where 
does it appear, that in one instance, he spoke of 
him as any other, than the one true God? The only 
history we have of the opinions of that period is con- 
tained in the Gospels; and there we are made to 
know, as distinctly as we can be made know, that 
Christ ascribes all things to one Being, whom 
he calls the Father and the Creator. To whom did 
he offer prayers, render homage, and acknowledge 
submission? Was it not invariably to one God, the 
Father? Did he ever address the Holy Spirit, as a 
separate being called " God the Holy Ghost," or 
another, called " God the Son ?" Never. His mira- 
cles, his divine intelligence, all his superiour powers, 
he refers to one Being, the Father, not once only, but 
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always. He never declares himself th^ true God, 
nor equal to the true God ; and his example and 
character from beginning to end are as opposite as 
any thing can be to such an opinion. 

The sentiments of the people, as far as we catl 
leart), Were in exact accordance with these traits of 
his conduct and instructions. Were their actions, or 
iheir conversation, or their behaviour tdwarcJs hidi 
such, as would be expected, if they believed thfe Su- 
preme Jehovah to be with them in bodily presence? 
This question applies equally in regard to his disdi- 
ples and his enemies. When he healed a sick man 
by a miracle, ^the multitude marvelled, abd glo- 
rified God, who had given so much power unto 
men." They did not marvel, that God had come 
down on the earth, but that he had clothed with 
such power a man in all appearances like themselves. 
Mary said to him, after the death of Lazarus, ^< If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." 
When she $poke these words, could she believe him 
to be the infinite God, who is every where equally 
present with his love and his power ? Many exam- 
ples of this sort might be added, were it necessary i 
but n6 one, it is presumed, will undertake to prove it 
fo have been a prevailing opinion among the contem- 
poraries of our Saviour, that he was God, or that in 
the Mature of God were three distinct persons. Th6 
testimony and probability are against such a result ; 
and it would be no better than presumptuous, idle 
conjecture^ to represetit the trinity as plainly faiA^ht, 

SO 
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if taught at all, in our Saviour's immediate inBtruo 
tioDs. 

When we come to the preaching of the Apostles, 
we hear nothing of their promulgating a trinity. We 
have a minute account of their preaching written by 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles; and we here 
look in vain for any place in which they teach the 
deity of Christ, or the existence of a trinity. Nor 
can it be inferred from any thing said or done by 
their hearers, that they understood them to publish 
such doctrines. The Messiahship of Jesus, a future 
retribution, and the necessity of repentance, were 
the doctrines on which they chiefly dwelt. St. Pe- 
ter's sermon on the day of Pentecost, and Paul's dis- 
course to the Athenians, represent Christ as sustain- 
ing a character not only distinct from God, but in all 
respects subordinate to him, acting by his commands, 
and moved by his influence. 

In short, it cannot be proved, that the persons in- 
structed by the prophets, the Saviour, and the Apos- 
tles, had any notions of a trinity ; while on the con- 
trary, almost every page of the Bible is loud in pro- 
claiming the divine unity, and in establishing the fact, 
that this was the faith of all true believers. Infer- 
ence, in this case, cannot be admitted as argument. If 
the trinity be any thing, it is as essential to the divine 
nature as the unity, and if one was as plainly taught 
as the other, we should have the same evidence of 
their having been equally believed. We have no such 
evidence, but abundance to the contrary, and this is 
enough to justify us in affirming, that the trinity was 
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not preached by the Saviour and his Apostles in such 
a manner as to be understood at the time. 

Let us see, in the next place, how this result agrees 
with the sentiments of some of the early Fathers. 
We shall here find almost a universal opinion, that 
the deity of Christ was not plainly taught in the 
Scriptures ; and as for a trinity of persons, nothing is 
heard of it, till the deity of the Holy Spirit was de- 
creed by the council of Constantinople, near the 
close of the fourth century. A few passages from 
the Fathers shall here be introduced, merely to 
substantiate the Jitct, that in their opinion the trinity 
was not explicitly taught, either in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. 

Athanasius allows, that Christ did not make known 
his deity to the Jews, and endeavours to account for 
it, by intimating, that the world could not yet bear 
such a doctrine. And he adds, ^ 1 venture to affirm, 
that even the blessed disciples themselves had not a 
clear knowledge of his deity, uk wi^t vh »un ^unrn kx^ 
^^•mtth till the Holy Spirit came on them at the day 
of Pentecost."* This passage has a comprehensive 
import, and proves most clearly, that in the opinion 
of Athanasius, the deity of Christ was not known 
even to the Apostles till after his death. Theodo- 
ret speaks to the same purpose. ^ Before his death 
and sufferings, the Lord Christ, • i^^trm xi'^^tf did not 
appear as God, either to the Jews generally, or to 
his Apostles."t Chrysostom often intimates, that 

* Serm. Major de Fid. Montf. Coll. Vol. U, p. 39. 
t Opera Vol. m, p. 15. Ed. Hal. 
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Christ made but an imperfect iDdication of hia deity 
to his disciples. On one occasion he obsenres, Christ 
^ did not immediately reveal his deity ; at firat he 
was thought to be a prophet, Christ, simply a man, 
inrxm$ mt$^i$vH ; but at last from his works and sayings 
it appeared what he was.'^^ Chrysostom further 
says, that Mary, the mother of Jesus, did not herself 
know the secret of his being the Supreme God^t 

The Fathers, also, acknowledged, that after the 
death of Christ, the Apostles did not teach this doo 
trine openly ; as we learn from the hypothesis fram- 
ed by them to account for the fact They profess to 
consider it a mark of prudence and caution in the 
Apostles to avoid promulgating so unpopular a tenet. 
It would shock the prejudices of the Jews, on the one 
hand, who thought the unity of God a vital doctrine ; 
and on the other hand, it would encourage the 
heathens in their polytheism and idolatry ; and thus 
serious obstacles would be thrown in the way of coo- 
voting either lews or Gentiles to Chris tiaiui^. tt 
was deemed wise, therefore, to conceal for a time » 
doctrine of such dangerous tendency. 

Let the Fathers speak on this point Chrysostom. 
acquaints u^, that our Saviour confined himself ta in*- 
strupUoos concerning his human powers, by reason of 
the ^^ weakness of his hearers, and the inability dE 
Ijiose who. saw and heard him for the first time, ta 
r^eceiye ipor« sublime discourses."J He makes 



♦ Opera, Vol. VIII, p. 20. t Ibid. Vol III, p. 280. 

:flbid. Vol. I, p. 409. 
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the same remark in commenting on the intro* 
ductory words of the Epistle to the Hebrews** 
(Ecumenius sajs, in remarking on the text^ There i$ 
one God ihe Faiker^ and one Lord Jesus Christ, that 
^^ The Apostle speaks cautiouslj of the Father and 
the Son, calling the Father one God, lest they should 
think there were two Gods, and the Son one Lord, 
lest thej should think there were two Lords.'t In 
commenting on another text we have the foUowii^ 
remark of Theophylact; ^Because polytheism then 
prevailed, the Apostle did not speak plainly cf the 
deity of Christ, lest be should be thought to intro- 
duce many Gods.^']; Again, ^ As others had made no 
mention of the existence of the Lc^os before the ages, 
John taught this doctrine, lest the Logos of God 
should be thought to be, ^^ mf^m^^^, a nedre man.'^§ 
From these sentiments, of the Fathers^ il may just* 
ly he iulerred^ that^ in their optnion, no such doctrine 
as tbs trinity, nor even the deity of Christy is plainlj 
set forth io the. Scriptmres. They att agree that our 
Saviowr did Qot thus teacht and' Athanasius repre- 
sents th^ Apostles as i^saracMt of his deiiy, titt the 
day of Pentecost, which was som^ time after his 
death. And wh^n instmoted in this subKme tvutht 



> » » 



^iv Ofloc /i «VTK iX4X«0fr. Opera Vol. X,^p. 1756>. io Heb..Cap. 1. 

t Opera, Vol. I, p. 4^3, Ed. LiUtet^ 1631. 

X^ GonuafHt. ia Ir Tin». \u 5. 

( Comment* in Matt. Praef. p. 1, 2. The original of all the above paefaget, 
as well as many oihe«.o( tl^e same kiody lUjfi b* Men ia Pdeitley*s Hittory 0/ 
Bmrly OpwimUf VoL ui. Book 3. 
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they are described as studiously avoiding to divulge 
it, lest offence might be given to weak minds, and to 
the unconverted. We must remember, that these 
were the opinions of men, who for the most part be- 
lieved in the divinity of Christ in some sense, and 
were solicitous to find a reason why the Scriptures 
were so silent on the subject. The circumstance of 
their forming a hypothesis makes it evident, that 
they did not see the trinity in the writir^ of the 
Apostles. Theophylact, it is true, and some others, 
believed John to have been more bold, and to have 
spoken more to the point in regard to this doctrine ; 
but this is no other than saying, that it is not taught 
any where else, for John was the last of the sacred 
writers. 

Dr. Horsley thought to weaken the force of the 
above conclusion, by supposing, that it was the urir 
believif^ Jews only, towards whom the caution, or 
as he prefers to call it, the " sagacity," of the Apos- 
tles was exercised. To persons of this description 
the plainer parts of the christian faith were preach- 
ed, and when they had become partially initiated, 
the deeper mysteries of the trinity were brought to 
their knowledge. A conjecture so forced hardly de- 
served the notice, which Dr. Priestley condescended 
to give it.* Where do we hear of the Apostles 
preaching in private? They preached openly to 
Jews and Gentiles, converted and unconverted* 
Were not their writings intended for the instructioi^ 
* ■ ■ — ■ 

* Letters to Dr, Horsley, p. 45. London, 1815. 
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and benefit of the whole christian world ? And is it 
to be admitted, that the most essential parts of the 
true faith were left out to accommodate the unbe- 
lieving Jews of that day?* 

From the Fathers we may descend to later wri- 
ters in the Catholic Church, who were ardent de- 
fenders of a trinity, but have not considered it a 
Scripture doctrine. On this subject Chillingworth 
says to a Catholic, " As for Scripture, your men de- 
ny very plainly and frequently, that this doctrine can 
be proved by it.'t But the dogma of the trinity 

* Id resorting to this device, Dr. Horsley concedes the main point after all, 
which is, that Athanasius could not find the trinity in the writing of the Apos- 
tles. <* In their public sermons,** sajs Dr. Horsley, *< addressed to the unbe- 
lieving multitude, they were content to maintain that Jesus, whom the Jews 
had crucified, was risen from the dead ; without touching hit divinity other- 
win than in remote allusions ; but to suppose, that they carried their converts 
DO greater length, is to suppose that their private instruction was not more 
particular, than their public." Letters in Reply to Dr, Priestley, p. 200, 
American Ed. 1831. The only difference between Priestley and Horsley teems 
to be, that Priestley thought the Apostles did not teach at all any important 
doctrines not contained in their writings; and Horsley conjectured that these 
were taught secretly. 

Jamieson labours this point with his usual prolixity. By quotiog largely 
from Athanasius, he succeeds in proving, that he was accustomed to contradict 
himself, and from this circumstance seems half inclined to doubt the import of 
the passage, which made Priestley and Horsley believe, that Athanasius did not 
think the trinity openly taught by the Apostles. As for the innumerable speci- 
mens of corroborative testimony collected by Dr. Priestley from other Fathers, 
Jamieson says, ^* It would serve no good purpose to follow him through this 
labyrinth.** VindiealiBn, Vol. I, p. 293. This was a summary mode of lay- 
ing out of the account some of the strongest parts of the work, which he was en- 
gaged to answer. He actually admits, as Horsley had done, the main point 
at issue, and proceeds to commend thejudgmeot and prudence of the Apostles 
in keeping the trinity a secret. He takes up the clue of the unbelieving Jews, 
which Horsley had dropped, and pursues it with great diligence. Ihid, p. 394 — 
313. 

t Preface to the Author of Charity Maintained, sec. 17. In support of this 
assertioDy Chillingworth reliirt to Hotius Dc Author, Sae. 1. iii. p. 53 ; to 
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was ia the craeds, and therefore must be defended^ 
Tradition was invoked with success, but without 
any appeal to the authority of Scripture. WoIjeo- 
genius has collected the sentiments of several writers 
of the Romish Church, a few specimens of which 
shall here be adduced. 

PetaviuB, in his celebrated work on the trinity^ 
speaks as follows. ^^ Concerning the three persoitf 
of the divinity, and their essence, nothing was fully 
written or known, before the council of Nice, because 
this mystery was not revealed and confirmed, till af*^ 
ter the contest between the Arians and Catholics.'^* 
Sacroboscus tells us, also, that as the Arians appeal- 
ed to the Scriptures in support of their opinions, 
they were not condemned by the Scriptures, but by 
traditioat The Jesuit Scarga writes, that the ^Aposi- 
tles were at first accustomed to conceal the dogma 
of the trinity on account of its difficulty ;" and that 
Paul did not preach the deity of Christ to the Athe- 
nians, lest they should think he meant to introduce 
a multitude of Gods.^ According to Bellarmine, 
** since the Arians could not be convinced out of the 
Scriptures, because they interpreted them different- 
ly from the Catholics, they were condemned by the 



Huntlaeus, De VerU Dei^ c. 19 ; to GreUerus, Zannerus, Vega, Possevin, 
Wkkuf, and others. 

* De TrioUate, lib. i. cap, 1, sec. 3. 

t GoDcilK Nieaeni Patres ex doctrina oon scrtpta, sed per manus Fatrum 
sibi tf adita, eo» damnaruiit. Defouio Trid. ConeiL cap. 6. 

t Apostoli dogma triDitatis initio raticere soliti sunt, propter ipsius difficul- 
tafem. 
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unwritten word of God, piously understood."* In 
commenting on the text, in which Christ tells his 
disciples, that he has many things to say to them, 
which they cannot hear, Salmeron says he refers to 
the three persons in one God, and the two natures 
in Christ.t Remundus warns the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, that if they rely on the Scriptures alone, 
they will be obliged to yield to the modem Arians, 
not less than were the Fathers to the Arians of old, 
and he admonishes them to take refuge in tradition, 
and the consent of the church.}: 

From these sentiments of Trinitarian writers, it is 
obvious, that, whatever may have been their zeal 
for a trinity, it was a common opinion in the Catho- 
lic Church, that this doctrine was not to be support- 
ed from the Scriptures. Let all due allowance be 
made for their love of tradition, it will hardly be 
urged, that this fondness would make them content- 
ed with resting so important a dogma on tradition 
alone, if they felt secure in having a just claim to the 
additional and irresistible weight of the revealed 
word of God. And least of all, as Wolzogenius ob- 
serves, would they have used this argument to those, 
who put no confidence in any tradition not sanction- 
ed by the plain language of the Bible. All parties 



* De Verbo Dei, lib. IV, cap. 3. 
f Comment, in Job. XVI, 12. 

% Historia de Ortu et ProgresBu Haeres. part I. lib. 2. cap. 15. 

For these testimonies and others to the same purpose, see WoIzogen*B Prae-' 
parai. ad UiiL Section, Librorum JVbv. Test. cap. 29. See, alsoy Unitarian 
J^iitetUany^ Vol. I. p. 329—332. Vol. II. p. 81—90. 
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held up the Scriptures as their standard, and if the 
Catholic doctors had believed them to contain the 
trinity, it would seem the part of wisdom and po- 
licy, if nothii^ else, first to entrench themselves with 
this authority, and then to build up the outworks of 
tradition. 

Many distii^uished Trinitarian writers amoi^ the 
early Lutherans, were of opinion, that their doctrine 
could not be found in the CMd Testament. Wolzo- 
genius mentions particularly the learned Calixtus, 
professor of theology at Helmstadt, and also Di*eger, 
Leterman, Behm, and some others. 

If we tuni to the early Arminians, we shall be 
disappointed in searchii^ for any evidence from 
which if can be inferred, that they believed the tri- 
nity to be a plain doctrine of the Bible. ^ Lamy 
tells us, that Episcopius, whom he designates as the 
' chief pillar of the Arminian party^^ did not consider 
a belief in the trinity and incarnation, necessary to 
salvation, ^because, according to him, they are not to 
he found in the Scripture in a dear and plain manmefj 
no more than other opinions, which divide chris- 
tians.'''^ These sentiments are contained in his Theo* 



M*i 



* Lamy*s History of Socinianism, translated by Webster, p. 146i, Lotid. 1TI9. 
Lamy is not always to be trusted ; he wrote with prejudice and a false seal. 
It was a fond wish of his to make out the Arminians to be *< real Socioians." 
He walked in the steps of Jurieu, and with as little success. 

Henry Taylor says, that " Episcopius and Cudworth condemned those of 
undeniable tritheisra, who make the Son and Spirit in all things equal to tha 
Father." Ben Mordeeatt apology. Vol. /. p, 72. 

*• Episcopius,^ says Dr. Horsley," though himself no Socinian, very indis- 
creetly concurred with the Socinians of bis time in maintaining, that the 
opinion of the mere humanity of Ohrist, had prevailed very generaUy in the 
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logical Institutes, which were highly commended by 
Grotius, and even Father Mabillon, and defended 
by Le Clerc against Jurieu and Bossuet. But what 
is quite as strong evidence in this case as can be de- 
dired, is, that the Arminians never imposed the trini* 
ty as a necessary article of faith for christian com* 
munion. It is not contained in Limborch's seven 
rules of Fundamentals ; and Le Clerc says expressly, 
that ^ they proffer communion to all, who receive the 
sacred Scriptures as the only rule of their faith and 
conduct, and who are neither idolaters nor persecu- 
tors.^* In short, I am convinced, no proof can be 
advanced, that the early writers amoi^ the Armi- 
nians, such as Grotius, Episcopius, Vorstius, and Le 
Clerc, considered the doctrine of the trinity as jJain- 
ly taught in thts Scriptures, or as a necessary artide 
of Christian faith.*t Without doubt the Arminians 
t)eliiBved themselves to be Trinitarians in some sense, 
but it is clear, that they did not consider the doctrine 

firtt age*, and was never deemed heretical bf the Fathers of the orthodox 
^rsoanon ; at least, not in such degree as to exclude from the communion of 
the church." Charge to Ike Clergy^ p, 22. 

^ lis offrent la communion a toux ceux, qui re^ivent iVcriture sainte 
comme la aeule regie de la Ibi et des moeurs, et qui ne sont ni idolaues ni per- 
tecuteura. BtbUolh, Aneien. et Mod. 7bm. XXK p. 1 10. 

Le Clerc says nearly the same thing in the Dedication of his Translation of 
Hammond^s Paraphrase and Gommentarf, to the Arminian Clergy of Hol- 
land, 

Profiteri soletis in eucharisticae coenae celebratione, vos earn minimd pro 
dissentionis signo ac vexillo habere, eosque dumtaxat ab ea k vobls excludi, 
qui idolatria sunt contaminati, qui minimi habent Scripturam pro fidei nor- 
ma, qui in Impuris moribus sancta Christi precepta conculcant, aut qui deni- 
que aUos religionis caus& vexant. Hammond, a CUr.p. 3 Dedieai. Edit, 
Seeund. 1714. 

i Unitarian BfifceUany, VoL U. p. 92. 
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fundamental, and it would be a hard matter to tell 
what kind of a trinity they approved. 

Nor among Calvinists and Trinitarians of later 
times have there been wanting those, who confessed 
the silence, or at least the obscurity of the Bible on 
this subject. The zealous and violently orthodox 
Jurieu, who ranked a denial of the trinity among 
the greatest possible heresies, did not pretend, that 
this doctrine was known in its proper shape till the 
council of Nice. He proves from the ancients, that, 
during the three first centuries, the opinion was uni- 
versal, that the Son was not equal to the Father, 
nor his existence of the same duration.* 

Dr. Watts, while he was yet a Trinitarian, cWes- 
sed, that our Saviour spoke of himself with reserve, 
when alluding to the mystery of his nature. When 
the young man called Jesus, good mastery he said in 
reply, " Why callest thou me good ? There is none 
good but one, and that is God.^t Since he chides 
the young man for ascribing to him an attribute, which 
he tells him belongs only to the Supreme Being, no 
words coUld be more explicit in testifying, that he 
was not himself that Being. Dr. Watts felt the dif- 
ficulty, and ventured on the following explanation. 
" Our Saviour did not choose to publish his oym di- 
vinity, or oneness with God, in plain and express 
terms to the people, but generally by such methods 

• Ben Mord. Apol. Vol. I, p. 46. Jortin^s remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Vol 11, p. 20. 

+ Matth. XIX, 17. 
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of inquiry and insinuation.'*^* That is, according to 
this example, by insinuating^ that he was not what 
he actually was. And the same will follow from 
many other parts of Scripture, where, if Christ were 
God, his language was calculated to deceive the peo- 
ple. Watts does not stop with the trinity, but ex- 
tends the designed ambiguity of our Saviour^s lan- 
guage to other doctrines, and especially to the atone- 
ment. When he preached this doctrine, says Watts, 
it was ^ rather in secret to his disciples, or, if in pub- 
lic, it was generally in dark sayings, and parables, 
and mystical expressions.^t In most cases such a 
mode of explanation and defence would be thought 
no better than giving up the point. Watts, how- 
ever, in imitation of the Fathers, makes a merit of 
his difficulties, and charges them all to the prudence 
and caution of the Saviour. One of the most re-i 
markable things about the matter is, that he could 
not persuade his conscience to approve the exercise 
of Christian Charity towards those, who could not 
see as he did this doctrine taught by the Saviour on* 
ly in secret, in dark sayings, and mystical expressions. 
There never was a more striking instance of the 
power of orthodoxy to narrow the mind, and shut 
up the heart.;|; 

In Bishop Smalridge's Sermon on the Use of Rea- 
son, after speaking of the trinity as described in the 
Articles, Liturgy, and Creeds, he observes, " It must 

• Watts's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 621, Lond. 1810, 4to. 

t Waits's Works, Vol. UI, p. 637. t Ibid. p. 578. 
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be owned that this doctrine is not in 6o many words 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. What we profess in 
our prayers, we nowhere read in Scripture, that 
the one God, the one Lord, is not only one person, 
but three persons in one substance. But although 
these truths are not read in Scripture, yet they may 
easily, regularly, and undeniably be inferred from 
Scripture. If, indeed, it can be shown, that these 
inferences are wrong, they may safely be rejected."* 
Atterbury advances similar sentiments, and seems to 
think it an advantage to Christianity, that this doc- 
trine and others should be expressed so obscurely. 
It affords a trial of our faith, which we could not 
have, if all were plain and positive ; and, therefore, 
it is rather a benefit, than otherwise, that the trinity 
should be partially and darkly made known in the 
Scriptures.! 

Such have been the opinions of many of the most 
learned and respectable Trinitarians in all ages of 
the christian church ; they have defended the trini- 
ty not on the ground of its being clearly taught, but 
solely as a doctrine of tradition^ or of inference. 
Some have inclined to one, and some to the other, 
according to the period and country in which they 
lived. When tradition was more in vogue than at 
present, this was made to bear the burden of proof ; 
but when, in the progress of inquiry and knowledge, 
this refuge of the dark ages was stripped of its au* 



* Smal ridge ^s SerraonSi Folio, p. 348. 

t Atterbury^s Sermons and Discourses on Several Subjects and Occasions, 
Vol. Ill, p. 266, 267. 
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thority, a broader foundation was to be sought out 
for the trinity. The Bible was now taken up in 
earnest ; where the trinity was once seen darkly^ 
even by the keen eyes of wisdom and learning, it 
now came out in such bright and imposing colours aB 
to be distinctly perceived by the shortest vision ; it 
was discovered to be at the bottom of every reli- 
gious truth ; from the first verse of Genesis to the 
last chapter of Revelations, the whole Bible was fidl 
of the trinity. 

It is worthy of special observation, however, that 
it has never been formally defended as a [Jain doc- 
trine of Scripture ; nor in Christendom is there a 
creed in which it is expressed in Scripture language ; 
nor is it ever defined in this language by those who 
are loudest in pi*oclaiming it a plain Scripture doc- 
trine. It is deduced by inference^ and inference only* 
When the matter is brought to the test, it is not 
pretended, that Christ is ever called God, the same 
being as the Father, or the Supreme Jehovah* AU 
that is pretended comes to no more than this, that 
many things are said of Christ, which it is supposed 
could not be said of him jf he were not Grod. This 
is called an argument, and then fdlows the inference^ 
that he was God. So in regard to the Holy Spirit, 
to which certain characteristics are ascribed, that 
are supposed to be peculiar to the Supreme Beingi 
and hence comes the inference^ that the Holy Spirit 
is God. Hitherto we have three Gods, and the la- 
bour <tf in/emiigr must be continued, or the onky 
will be destroyed. It must be inferred^ that the Son 
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is the same being as the Father ; and again it must 
be inferred^ that the Holy Spirit is the same being 
as the Father, and also the same being as the Son. 
We are now arrived at what is called a trinity in 
unity, and the point has been gained by building up 
inference on inference with very little aid from the 
express words of Scripture. 

It is now time to ask on what authority such a 
doctrine is set up as a fundamental article of faith, 
without believing which, no man can be entitled to 
the christian name, or received into fellowship. In 
what part of the Bible are we encouraged to dictate 
our inferences to others, as rules of faith, and guides 
to salvation ? And if we have any such authority, 
why stop with the inference of the trinity ? Surely 
proof will not now be demanded, that all truths neces- 
sary to salvation are taught with the utmost explicit- 
ness and perspicuity in the Scriptures. The trinity 
is not thus taught ; many persons perceive no vesti- 
ges of it ; others see it but darkly ; to others it is 
enveloped in absolute mystery ; and even the most 
sagacious are obliged to content themselves with 
drawing it out by induction and inference. To im- 
pose such an article on others, as a condition of 
christian privileges, is an outrage on religious liberty 
and right, which is met with an ample rebuke in the 
instructions and example of the Saviour. Whoever 
commits this outrage may well be said, in the 
language of Whitby, " to be plainly guilty of adding 
to the word of God, and making that necessary to 
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salvation, which our one lawgiver never made so.''* 
Let the trinity be believed by those, who think it 
true, but let it not be enforced as a stumbling block 
to the weak, an apple of discord to the strong, and 
a root of bitterness to all. 

Jeremy Taylor speaks well to this purpose. He 
grants, that any man has a right to extend his creed 
as far as he chooses, and that individuals and chur- 
ches may draw inferences from established articles 
for their own edification, but ** no such deduction,'^ 
he adds, ^^ is fit to be pressed on others as an article 
of faith, and every deduction which is so made, un- 
less it be such a thing as is at first evident to all, is 
but sufficient to make a human faith, nor can it 
amount to a divine, much less can be obligatory to 
bind a person of a different persuasion to subscribe, un- 
der pain of losing his faith, or being a heretici'' And 
again, ^ if the sense be uncertain, we can no more 
be obliged to believe it in a certain sense, than we 
are to believe it at all, if we are not certain that God 
delivered it. But if it be only certain that God 
iitpoke it, and not certain to. what sense, our faith of 
it is to be as indeterminate as its sense, and it can 
be no other in the nature of the thing, nor is it con- 
sonant to God's justice to believe of him, that he can 
or will require more.'t These views are rational; 

they accord with the nature of God, with common 

• 

sense, and with Scripture. 

* Discourte V, appended to the Loil Thoughis, p. 179. 

r 

i Liberty of PrapiMfjring, Sec I. On the Nttuie of Faith, p. It, 19. 
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All moral action is voluntary ; force may produce 
acquiescence, but not conviction; the bi^bear of 
heresy and the terrors of excommunication may 
make a weak man a hypocrite, but will never con- 
vert a bad one from the error of his ways ; to com- 
pel a man to assent to a trinity, which he cannot be- 
lieve, may hold him in the ranks of orthodoxy, but 
will never reconcile him to the dominion of virtue ; 
to convince him that faith in a mystery is essential 
to salvation may easily incite him to be a credulous 
bigot, but will not add light or warmth to his piety, 
nor activity to his benevolence* The trinity has a 
mischievous tendency by being clothed with a facti- 
tious importance, and raised to a place amoi^ chris- 
tian doctrines to which it has no claims ; that is, if 
we are to judge of the importance of a doctrine by 
the clearness and solemnity with which it is taught 
in the Gospel If true, as Trinitarians believe, the 
peace and prosperity of the church require, that it 
should be kept as much out of sight as in the days 
of the Saviour and the Apostles. Instead of pro- 
moting conciliation, harmony, and good fellowship, it 
is made a source of ceaseless division and discord } 
and such has always been its consequence from the 
time it was first publicly introduced as an article of 
christian faith. 

As to the origin of the trinity, it can be ascertain- 
ed with as much precision as almost any historical 
fact of the primitive ages of Christianity. It sprung 
from several causes, and many incidental events coo* 
spired to bring it to maturity. Nearly all the early 
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converts had been heathens, educated in the wor- 
ship of deified men, as well as of gods of a higher 
order. We know, that the greatest scandal, which 
was thought to rest on the religion of Jesus, was the 
low origin and ignominious death of its author ; this 
scandal would be remoyed by making him a god ; 
and his extraordinary works, and the purity of his 
life, gave him as high a claim to this distinction, in 
the opinion of the heathens, as others who had been 
deified. It is certain, that some did consider him in 
this light before their conversion, and it was quite 
natural, that their prejudice should continue after- 
wards. History tells us, that Tiberius proposed to 
enrol him among the gods of Rome, and was pre- 
vented only by the opposition of the senate.* 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that when the council of 
Nice decreed, that the Son was consubstantial with 
the Father, a very large portion of the christian 
world were gentile converts. The celebrated Hin- 
doo reformer, Rammohun Roy, whose name is never 
to be mentioned but with the highest respect for his 
character and learning, has examined this subject 
with acuteness. He concludes his inquiry by saying, 
^ If some of the heathens, from the nature of their 
superstitions, could rank Jesus among their false gods, 
it is no wonder if others, when nominally converted 
to Christianity, should have placed him on an equali- 
ty with the true God, and should have passed a de- 
cree, constituting him one of the persons of the God- 

* Moth^'i Bcdtdaslical History, Part I. chap. IV. tee. 7, 
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head/'* When the deitj of Christ had become es- 
tablished, the philosophers easily constructed a trini- 
ty out of the three principles of Plato, by j'leldiDg 
to their well known propensity to make as many 
parts as possible of the new religion conform to their 
old opinions ; and it is not a matter of surprise, 
that within a century after the council of Nice, ai>- 
other council should decree the deity of the Holy 
Spirit. 



LETTEB III. 

Moral Tendency of a Belief in the TVtmVy* 

r 

SIR, 

As the doctrine of the trinity embraces no moral 
precepts, nor immediate rules of action, its good or 
evil tendency must depend on the power it exerts in 
giving a tone and bias to the mind favourable or m> 
favourable to just notions of the Deity, to the recep- 
tion of moral truth,^ a reverence for the known laws 
of God, a respect for the voice of conscience, and a 
habitual frame of piety and benevolence. It has a 
very remote bearing, if any at all, on the clearness 
and obligation of the preceptive and practical part 

* Second Appeal to the Christian Public, in Defence of the Precepts of 
Jesusy p. 170; printtd at the Btptiit Miction Press, Calcutta, 1881. 
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of religion. Trinitarians and Unitarians are equallj 
convinced of the divine origin, and absolute truth of 
every thing which the Saviour taught ; they equallj 
consider all his ordinances and precepts as imposing 
commands, which must be implicitly obeyed. Henc6 
it is, that neither a belief, nor disbelief of the doc- 
trine has any tendency to diminish or strei^then the 
authority of the christian religion, as it relates to the 
necessity of obedience, repentance, reformation, and 
a holy life. 

We are not hence to infer, that the trinity is an 
error of no consequence. All error is injurious. Of 
truth we can say with certainty, that it will always 
lead to good ends ; error, on the contrary, however 
innocent in itself, must be pernicious in its results. 
It cannot be doubted, that many christians have been 
good and pious with erroneous creeds, but it is a caee 
equally indubitable, that they would have been bet- 
ter with true ones. The criminality, and the evil of 
error are very different things ; a man is compelled 
to believe according to his convictions ; he may be 
deceived ; many evils may follow from this decep* 
tion, but no crime can be attached, unless there has 
been a culpable indolence, or a perverted will ; or 
some unhallowed purpose in forming opinions. A 
belief in the trinity involves no crime ; its iniquity 
consists in its evil consequences ; it obscures the per-^ 
fections of the Deity, obstructs the current of devo- 
tional feeling, perplexes the humble inquirer after 
truth, and thus essentially impairs the means and 
motives of a rational worship, practical piety and 
vital godliness. 
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In the first place, the notion of the trinitj de- 
stroys the simplicity of worship, and essentially weak- 
ens all the good eiOfects, which we may expect to 
derive from a pure and spiritual devotion. If there 
be one precept in the Scriptures, more positive than 
any other, it is, that the undivided homage of men 
is due to ONE being, to the Supreme God alone. It 
was the command of our Saviour himself, ^ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve." ** True worshippers," he tells us, ^ shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth."* We 
are to adore and reverence him as our Creator, to 
praise him as the source of all good, to love and 
thank him for his paternal care and kindness. As 
he is the sole author of all things, he is to receive 
our sole homage, submission, gratitude. In the dis- 
pensations of providence, and in the christian religion, 
no feature is so striking, as that which manifests the 
existence of one supreme object of worship, one God 
of infinite perfections, who claims all our services. 

How do we retain this great characteristic of our 
religion, in what respect do we obey the commands 
of Christ, when we make three objects of worship, 
when we lift up our voices in adoration and prayer 
to three separate beings, and address them each as 
the supreme, self-existent, independent God ? When 
you offer prayers to God the Father, God the Son, 
God the Holy Ghost, let it be admitted, that you 
do not consider them three Gods, although each is 

« Matth. IV, lO.-John IV, S3. 
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called God ; you must, notwithstanding, have a no- 
tion of three distinct beings at the time of your de« 
yotions, and address them as such. You worship 
three Gods in form and imagination, that is, in reali- 
ty, so far as your conceptions of the Deity present 
an object to the understanding. 

You do not see God, and you must worship him 
under such properties, as you are able to conceive 
and combine to form his nature and character. If 
you have in your mind three separate beings, posses- 
sing each the same properties as the others, and 
address them as separate, equal beings, and under 
different titles, it is certain, that the nature of your 
worship, and its effects on the mind and character, 
will be precisely the same, as if you acknowledged 
yourself to be worshipping three Gods. From this 
kind of worship, two evils of no common magnitude 
follow ; first, the crime of disobeying a divine com- 
mand, in not acting the part of ^ true worshippers,'' 
who, our Saviour tells us, worship the Fxther ; se- 
condly, all the practical ill consequences, which flow 
from having three objects of religious worship instead 
of one.* 



* The following extract if from the Litaoy uted in the Episcopal Church. 
*< O Gody the Father of HeaTen, have mercy upon ui, miserable sinners. 
« O God| the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us, miserable 

sinners. 

« O Qod, the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

« O holy, blf ssed, and glorious Trinity, three persons and one God, have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners." 

If we are to understand language in its common acceptation, the above ez« 
tiact inculcates the worship of four Gods. The Fatheri thaSo% die Holy 
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Unitarians avoid these evils hj adhering rigidlj to 
simplicity and unity in their worship. With them, 
God is believed to be one being; they worship him 
in his undivided and infinitely perfect character ; their 
love and gratitude, adoration and reverence, confi- 
dence and joy, all centre in him. They dare not 
ascribe to any other being the honours and glory, 
which the Scriptures every where command ua to 
render to the Father. They adore his goodness for 
the means, which he has provided for our salvation 
through the instructions of his Son. They honour 
Christ as the appointed Saviour, whom God endow** 
ed in an eminent degree with the gifts of his spirit, 
with the sti*ength of his power, with the light of his 
wisdom and truth ; they feel towards him all the 
veneration, gratitude, and affection, which his heaven- 
ly office, his sublime instructions, his trials and suffer- 
ings justly demand ; but they do not worship him as 
God, because the Scriptures teach, and reason veri- 
fies the truth, that there is but ^ one God, the fa- 
ther,'' who requires our unceasing and undivided 
service. Jesus himself always prayed to the Father, 
and said to his disciples in terms which it would 
seem impossible to mistake, ^^ in that day ye shall ask 
ME nothing; whatsoever ye shall ask the father in 
my name, he will give it you."* Can you have a 
plainer declaration, that the Father only is to be 
worshipped ? From views like the above. Unitarians 

Spirit, and the Trinity, are here worshipped separately, and respectively, under 
the title of Qod. 

• John xii. «3. 
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are strengthened in the belief that their system of 
faith is true, that it has greatly the advantage of the 
Trinitarian scheme in securbg a pure and scriptural 
worship, promoting love to God, and kindling the 
fervour of a steady piety. 

Again, the Trinitarian faith not only makes the 
Son equal with the Father, sharing the same glory, 
and entitled to the same homage and love, but actu- 
ally raises him higher, and clothes him with a more 
adorable, lovely, and beneficent character. It is an 
important part of this system, that man, by trans- 
gression, was ^ bound over to the wrath of God, and 
curse of the law.*'* Under this state of wrath, the 
Father was resolved to have vengeance on his weak 
and offending children, and would not suffer his anger 
to be appeased except by the sacrifice of the Son, 
who offered himself a willing victim to temper the 
vindictive rage, which threatened destruction and 
torment to the whole human race. It is to the com- 
passion and benevolence of the Son alone, that we 
are indebted for the mercy of God. We owe it not 
to the purpose of the Father, that we have not been 
consumed by his anger ; the Son is the voluntary! 
the unassisted author of our rescue, and in this cha- 
racter is worthy of our supreme homage, at the ex- 
pense of every sentiment and feeling of love, grati- 
tude, and reveredce, to which God, acting the part 
of a Father, would be entitM. What good tender* 
cy on the practical morals and piety of christians do 



■>■ ■■ 



* ConfeitioD of Faith^ chap. Ti..f 6. 

2d 
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you discorer in a doctrine, which blots out all the 
moral attributes of the Deity, makes him an an- 
gry, vindictive, and cruel being, and clothes another 
with the ensigns of his supremacy and perfection ? 
What do you find in such a doctrine, which is calcu- 
lated to quicken dcivotion, provoke to good works, 
establish charity, or to invigorate any of the christian 
virtues ? 

Moreover, the notion that Christ was God destroys 
the force of his example. One of the most encoura- 
ging assurances, that the precepts of the Gospel are 
suited to our nature, condition, and improvement, is 
exhibited in the conduct of Jesus. We read the his- 
tory of his life, attend him amidst the perils he en- 
countered, the sufferings he endured; we contem- 
plate with admiration the immaculate purity of his 
character, his disregard of the world and its attrac- 
tions; we behold his piety, benevolence, meekness, 
forbearance ; we discover in his life a perfect illus- 
tration of his doctrines and precepts. To this cha- 
racter we look as an illustrious model of moral ex- 
cellence, at once commanding our imitation, and serv- 
ing as a guide to our steps. 

All this is a delusion if Christ were the Supreme 
God; no points of resemblance exist between God 
and man, from which the example of the former can 
be made a motive of action to the latter. If Christ 
were God, it cost him nothing to resist temptation ; 
for he could not be tempted. That he refrained 
from sin under many trying circumstances is no proo^ 
that we can refrain under similar ones. According 
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to the Trinitarian theorj, therefore, the example of 
Christ was totally without value, for it was impossi- 
ble for him to be any other than a holy beii^ ; and 
in practising his exalted virtues he was only yielding 
a necessary compliance with the principles and laws 
of his nature. 

This result is adverse to the account given by the 
Apostles. St. Paul says, " It behooved him to be 
made in all things like unto his brethren f^ and that, 
^ he was in all points tempted like as we are.'^^ In 
this character his spotless example is such as we may 
and ought to follow. He was made like us, ^^ touch- 
ed with the feelings of our infirmities,'' tempted as 
we are, and exposed to the same evils and trials. He 
was without sin, not because it was impossible for 
him to sin, but because he exercised with an unfail- 
ing resolution and fii*mness the power he possessed of 
resisting temptation, moderating his desires, and com- 
plying with all the divine laws ; the perfection of his 
character consisted in his deeds of active piety and 
goodness. All men have a similar power, and are 
capable of similar deeds ; not in the same degree, 
but of the same kind. Hence the example of Christ 
is adapted to the human condition, and affords a mo- 
tive to the obedience of his laws ; the moment you 
suppose him to be God, the example and the motive 
vanish. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in attempts to 
remove this difficulty, by striving to make it appear, 

* Heb. ii. 17, it. 15. 
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that Christ was God and man united ; but even ad- 
mittii^ the fact of this inexplicable union, which 
seems to have been at first devised for the purpose 
of reconciling discrepances, it does not take away the 
difficulty in the present instance. The Appstle 
speaks of " one Lord Jesus Christ," and of ** one me- 
diator between God and men." However his nature 
was constituted, he was one being. If he was God, 
he must have possessed all the attributes and perfec- 
tions of God ; if he could be tempted in his human 
nature, he possessed an unlimited power of resistance 
in the divine, a power, which no human beings nor 
any other being but God, could possess. His per* 
fection as God could not be obscured by adding the 
human nature ; nor by this appendage was he brought 
any nearer in his moral attributes and capacity to 
the condition of man. It is still the example of God, 
which we behold in his life, an example, which we 
have neither power nor hope to imitate. 

This doctrine of two natures, which is a main prop 
in the edifice of the trinity, is not every where so 
passive and inefficient It fails of any good effects 
where its aid is most needed by its advocates ; in 
other quarters it is active and desolating ; it renders 
useless all rules of interpretation, and makes the Ian* 
guage of Christ ambiguous and contradictory. It re« 
presents him as speaking in two characters, sosie* 
times as God, sometimes as 'man, without intimating 
in which character. Pursue this notion to its conse* 
quences ; as man he might be mistaken like other 
men ; he has in no single instance given a hint by 
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which we can be certain in which character he 
spoke, but he uniformly acted and conversed as one 
being, possessed of one nature, and sustainii^ one 
character. Bj what rule shall we judge ? One reads 
his words, and sajs it is God that speaks ; another 
says it is man. Who shall decide ? Or how shall it 
be proved, that he did not utter the language, and 
speak with the wisdom of man only, when he pub- 
lished the doctrine of a future state, or any other of 
the doctrines of revelation. Do you say, that the di- 
vine nature always controlled the human in these 
cases ? How do you know ? You can only decide by 
your arbitrary opinion, and every man may do the 
same. That is, no other rule appears than the fancy, 
caprice, and prejudices of men. In short, this doc- 
trine of the double nature of Christ introduces un- 
certainty and confusion into the whole scheme of 
revelation; it leaves no safe ground for the humble 
christian to stand on ; it carries destruction equally 
to the moral precepts, and revealed doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Trinitarians are apt to dwell much on the humility 
of Christ in descending from the glory of the hea- 
vens, taking up his abode with men, submitting to 
the pains and hardships of a life of sufferings on 
earth, for the noble and benevolent purpose of pro- 
curii^ the salvation of mankind. They make this a 
ground of love and affectionate gratitude, and con- 
ceive that the ardour and effects of their emotions 
are much increased, by the conviction of the supreme 
deity of Christ But how can they talk of the hu- 
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milltj of the unchangeable God? Can the Being who 
is the same from everlasting to everlasting, and 
whose perfections are as immutable as his nature, 
can such a Being humble himself, lay aside his attri- 
butes, and take upon him the nature of a frail, sinful 
man ? Such a supposition is at war with every dic- 
tate of the understanding, and every feeling of the 
heart ; in this view the humiliation of Christ is ima- 
ginary ; it is impossible ; it affords no rational incite- 
ments of love, sympathy, or gratitude. But ^ it is 
our belief, that Christ's humiliation was real and en- 
tire, that the whole Saviour, and not a part of him, 
suffered, that his crucifixion was a scene of deep and 
unmixed agony. As we stand round his cross, our 
minds are not distracted, nor our sensibility weaken- 
ed, by contemplating him as composed of incongru- 
ous and infinitely differing minds, and as having a 
balance of infinite felicity. We recognize, in the 
dying Jesus, but one mind. This, we think, renders 
his sufferings, and his patience and love in bearing 
them, incomparably more impressive and affecting, 
than the system we oppose."* Here are just and 
forcible reasons for being deeply affected with the 
humiliation and sufferings of Christ ; we consider 
him a being who was capable of suffering, and who 
voluntarily submitted to it for our sake. 

One reason more shall be added, why the trinity 
has an unfavourable tendency with respect to piety 
and moral excellence. It is allowed by all christians, 

* Rev. Dr. Chanoiog*! Ordioation Sermon at Baltimore, p, 26. 
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that a special object of the Messiahship of Jesus, was 
to make known and confirm the certainty of a future 
state, to open the prospects of immortality, and to fit 
men for an existence in another world. All our 
hopes as christians are built on the belief of a resur- 
rection of the dead, and another state of being. 
Whence do we derive this belief ? Wholly from the 
death and resurrection of Christ ; according to the 
reasoning of the apostle, ^ If there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not risen ; and if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God ; because we have testified of God, 
that he raised up Christ ; whom he raised not up, if 
so be the dead rise not.''*' Here, it seems, the re- 
surrection of men is argued from the resurrection of 
Christ. What force would be in this argument, if 
Christ were God ; or what possible reason should 
we have for the consoling belief, that we shall re- 
yive from the sleep of death, because he has reviv- 
ed, '*' and become the first fruits of them that slept ?' 
For if God, or, which is the same thing, a person who 
was truly God, could have died and arisen from the 
dead, we cannot hence infer, that we shall rise, any 
more than that we can create ourselves anew, or do 
any other act of omnipotence. Take the character 
which the Apostle gives of Christ ; consider him as 
subject from his nature to suffering and death, as act- 
ing by the power of the Father, and not of himself ; 



• 2 Cor. XT. la, 14, 15. 
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believe his own words when he speaks of his depei>- 
dence, his limited knowledge and faculties ; the argu- 
ment then becomes an irresistible one. As God rais- 
ed him from the dead, we have as convincing a proof 
as we can have, that he will raise us likewise ; and 
on this substantial ground rests our hope of future 
safety and glory. 

The weight and value of this argument are in- 
creased, when it is considered as furnishing a motive 
to obedience and holiness. If any thing will subdue 
the hardness of the sinner's heart, and awaken him 
to a sense of the folly and danger of sin ; if any thing 
will quicken the sensibility of conscience, and impress 
the laws of heaven on the understanding, it is the 
certainty of a future judgment, a state of being where 
justice will raise her impartial scales, and award to 
each the precise measure of his deserts. The 
strength of this motive, and its influence on the mind 
and practice of every individual, will be in exact 
proportion to the conviction he feels, that the soul 
will exist hereafter, receive a just retribution from 
its maker, know the pains of depravity and vice, and 
the joys of conscious innocence and purity. The 
system of faith, which adds the greatest force to the 
argument for a resurrection, will be the best calcu- 
lated to give efficacy to this motive, and thus advance 
the great purpose of the christian religion ; but from 
what has been said, it is quite obvious that the trini- 
ty, even if it be true, lends no help to such a system. 

I have thus taken a short view of the influence of 
the trinity on some of the prominent principles of 
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christian faith and practice. With what accuracy 
it has been done, I willingly leave to be decided bj 
the candour and judgment of every reader ; I have 
been obliged to content myself with hints only, but 
they embrace a compass of argument, in which may 
be included almost every branch and article of the or- 
thodox faith. The trinity is a kind of trunk, which 
gives being and nourishment to the whole ; and to 
me it would seem, that the evil consequences of this 
doctrine, if they Avcre not checked by others more 
rational in their nature, and practical in their tenden- 
cy, would overthrow the whole system of revela- 
tion, and leave nothing but a heartless infidelity or 
gloomy skepticism behind. The doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, in its simple form, is encumbered with 
none of these evils ; it admits the authority of Jesus, 
and all he has revealed, taught, commanded, and pro- 
mised, to operate with undiminished power on tha 
understanding and affections of believers. 
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LETTER IV. 

Creneral Remarks on the Doctrine of Atonement^ with 
a brief Outline of the Opinions of Unitarians on this 
Subject. 

SIR, 

Among the articles, which jou enumerate as con*' 
stituting the essence of Christianity, is the doctrine of 
atonement. Whatever may be thought of any doc- 
trine called by this name, all christians must allow, 
that the object, which it is supposed to accomplish, 
is of the greatest importance. To one, who belieres 
with confidence and joy in the divine origin and truth 
of the Gospel dispensation, no subject can be mare 
solemn, none more interesting, than that relating to 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Whoever believes 
in him as the Son of God, the Mediator between 
God and men, and whoever receives the truths of 
his revelation, as the truths of heaven, must believe, 
that the sole purpose of his coming into the world 
was to redeem men from iniquity, to save them 
from sin, to reconcile them to God, and procure 
the divine pardon and favour. 

If the subject be viewed at larg^e, as intimately 
connected with the doctrine of salvation through the 
agency of Jesus Christ, every sincere believer in him 
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must be impressed with nearly an equal sense of its 
importance. Every such believer will study the 
Scriptures earnestly and devoutly to know wherein 
Christ is a Saviour, or in what salvation through him 
consists ; that is, to know the terms on which Jesus 
and his Apostles have declared, that the sins of men 
shall be forgiven, and final acceptance with God 
shall be gained. In the strength of this faith, in the 
desire of this knowledge, and in the ardour of inqui- 
ry, it has not been made to appear, nor can it be 
made to appear, that Unitarians are in any degree 
behind the orthodox. 

They are often charged with denying the doctrine 
of atonement, and assailed with great warmth by 
their opponents for this supposed defect of faith, or 
perverseness of will. The persons, by whom this 
charge is preferred, no doubt deserve the credit of 
sincerity and zeal, and their solicitude ought to be 
considered praiseworthy, when it makes no trespass 
on the christian virtues of humility and charity. But 
most unfortunately, this trespass has too often been 
the besetting fault of those anxious guardians of the 
true faith, whose benevolent concern has prompted 
them to so unwelcome a task, as that of passing cen* 
sure and lifting up the voice of reprobation against 
others. Moderation, respect for the understanding 
of others, charity for their weakness, and proper re- 
gard for their motives and sense of duty, seem scarce-r 
ly to mingle with the virtues which our opponents 
allow themselves to harbour and practise, when they 
are once embarked in this undertaking. They bb>» 
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3ume a tone, and take a liberty, which, in fallible 
men, can hardly be accounted for without supposing 
them really to believe all truth, wisdom, and honesty 
to be on their side. Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising, that zeal should frequently overleap 
the bounds of knowledge, and the current of imagina- 
tion and feeling, heightened by the pride of self esti* 
mation, should carry away the landmarks of good 
sense and sound judgment. Let it be allowed as po&» 
sible, that Unitarians have the use of their under- 
standing, and entertain opinions on this subject, which 
they value as most sacred truths, the grounds of pre^ 
sent consolation and of future hope ; let this be al- 
lowed, and there would certainly be some room for 
moderation even amidst the bright burnings of zeal^ 
some space for considerate thought and gentle for- 
bearance even in the troubled tide of feelir^ and 
passion. 

But without daring to ho[)e for so happy a result, 
it may not be amiss to glance for a moment at the 
actual grounds and consistency of this charge of crime, 
which has been brought forward with so much confi- 
dence, and pressed with so much heat against Unita- 
rians, for not believing what the orthodox call the 
atonement. To what, in its most aggravated shape, 
does it amount ? In what respect does it affect the 
christian character ? 

In the first place, the charge rests on the principle, 
that the doctrine of atonement is of such a peculiar 
kind, as to render a belief m it absolutely essential to 
salvation. Now it cannot be supposed, that serioua 
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Unitarians feel less concern about the salyation of 
their souls, and the means of attaining this salvation, 
than serious Trinitarians; yet, by no depth of search 
arc they able to find, either in the reason of the 
thing, or in the Scriptures, that such a faith, as an 
abstract article of belief, is essential to a savii^ 
knowledge of the christian truths. What shall they 
do ? Would you have them violate conscience, per- 
vert the word of God, blot out the sense of right, 
and refuse assent to their judgment, that they may 
admit a position, involving sacred and important con- 
sequences, in defiance of reason and every moral and 
religious principle ? The charge implies the neces- 
sity of such an act on their part, and I submit to you, 
whether this would be more likely to increase or 
diminish the measure of religious attainments, which 
they already possess* 

Again, if no one can be saved, who does not be* 
lieve in the atonement, must it not be settled what 
this faith in the atonement is ? Must not this bo 
single, or the same in every individual ? Or has 
this kind of faith various degrees and certain limits, 
within which whosoever comes will be secure ? If 
so, where are these limits ? If not, which is the 
identical kind of faith on which you would impress 
the stamp of safety ? When you come to particu- 
lars, nothing is more obvious, than the total disagree- 
ment of the orthodox themselves. They agree in 
tellii^ you, that they look for salvation through the 
merits of Christ ; but when mquiry is made about 
t\}^ nature of these merits^ the means and manner of 
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this salvation, you discover almost as many notions 
and theories as individuals. Every one has a faith 
peculiar to himself, marked in some respects with 
very broad distinctions. Yet there can be but one 
true belief in the atonement, and if any one be essen- 
tial to salvation it must be this. It follows, that no 
such importance belongs to faith in the atonement, 
as the advocates of this doctrine attach to it ; or if 
it do, as difference always implies error, no one even 
among the orthodox can justly hope for salvation, 
since it is by no means probable, that God has made 
a belief in error a requisite to the rewards of his 
glory. The inference is, that our opponents are un- 
reasonable in the alarms, which they raise ; and if 
there be any truth in the principle on which they 
tict, it is much more important for them to bestow 
their concern on themselves, and endeavour to cor- 
rect their own faith, than to bewail the unhappy lot 
of Unitarians for not believing things, to which their 
conscience and understanding cannot be forced to 
assent. 

I know not why a rule should be followed in re- 
gard to this doctrine, which will not apply to every 
other article of faith ; and certainly, till the moral 
attributes of God, and the moral agency of man be 
destroyed, it can never be made a condition of fa- 
vour with the Almighty, that a man shall believe 
what he cannot believe. We have derived from our 
Maker the faculties by which we are enabled to 
think, investigate, and draw conclusions ; we are ac- 
countable to him for the right use of these facul- 
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ties, but not for their strength, nor the degree of 
natural light which thej afford. Whoever seeks 
truth conscientiously, will be rewarded for his search, 
although he may fail of his object ; and this is no 
less true of the atonement, than of other points of 
faith. When it can be proved, that Unitarians do 
not thus seek, that they have less concern for their 
own spiritual welfare than others have for them | 
when it can be proved, that in them the principlea 
of human nature are inverted, inducii^ them to pre^ 
fer misery to happiness, fatal error to saving truth, 
the blind paths of ignorance to the open fields of 
knowledge, the threatening terrors of perdition to 
the glorious prospects of heaven ; when these things 
can be proved, then may it be accounted a crime in 
them not to believe what they cannot believe, and 
to rely on the mercy and goodness of God, rather 
than the frail supports with which their brethren 
would prop them up. All they ask in respect to 
their faith is, to be judged by their sincerity, their 
humble efforts, their righteous intentions. Wheft 
these do not appear, let them be condemned ; when 
they do, let the breath of slander be hushed, the 
pride of imagined infallibility humbled, the tone of 
haughty rebuke subdued, the voice of censure si- 
lenced. 

In the remarks about to be made, it will not eoHie 
witbb my purpose to examine the arguments on 
which the doctrine of atonement, as it is understood 
in any particular senee, is supposed to be founded* 
Mjf afl«ftf%M wM bechi^ dire$Hd to ike naimrci rm- 
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sonablenesSj and tendency of what is called the popular 
doctrine^ as explained by its advocates^ with the parti'* 
etdar object o^ tracing its moral and religious influence j 
and comparing it with the same irfluence of a different 
faith. Unitarians believe in salyation through Jesus 
Christ, as firmlj and joyfully as persons of any other 
religious persuasion ; and the question is, whether 
their mode of viewing and explaining this subject, be 
not as purifying in its nature, powerful in its action^ 
and certain and salutary in its effects, as the doctrine 
under consideration ? 

Before I engage in this chief branch of the sub-* 
ject, it will be proper to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what is meant by the atonement ; and to draw, with 
some precision, the line of difference between those 
who are said to believe, and those who disbelieve 
this doctrine. 

It is common, nay, if I mistake not, universal with 
the orthodox, to represent Unitarians as putting no 
reliance on the death of Christ, making this event of 
no value in procuring salvation, and not admitting 
any merit or efficacy in his sufferings, but depending 
on their own exertions alone for reconciliation with 
God. This representation is essentially false. They 
do not all agree in opinion any more than Trinita- 
rians, yet it may be asserted, as a universal and fun- 
damental principle of their faith, that the death of 
Christ was in the highest degree important in esta- 
blishing the Gospel scheme ; so important, indeed, 
that without it his reh'gion could never have been in- 
troduced, nor its benefits enjoyed. In regard to the 
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particular effects arising from his death, its efficacy, 
and the extent of its influence, they have differei>- 
ces of opinion, but none which interferes with the 
principle above stated ; nor in these respects do they 
differ so much as Trinitarians.* 

That I may not be misunderstood, and that this 
subject may be placed in a clear light, it will be of 
service to make a short inquiry into the actual state 
of opinions among both Unitarians and Trinitarians* 
This can be fairly and satisfactorily done, by intro- 
ducing examples from works of authority on both 
sides. I will begin with Unitarians. 

It was the faith of the old Polish Socinian Churches, 
and no doubt of Unitarians generally at that period 
on the continent of Europe, " That Christ, by the di- 
vine will and purpose, suffered for our sins, and un- 
derwent a bloody death for an expiatory sacrijice.^^ 
According to their views, Christ was sent to be a pro- 

* Dr. Carpenter observes, " Great stress is obviously laid in the New Testa* 
nient on the death of Christ, as a means of delivering men from their sins and 
of reconciling them to God. I never met with any christian who denied the 
great importance of that event." Uniiarianism the Doctriru of the O^ipelf 
p. 296. 

t Racovian Catechism, Sec. v. chap. 8. Again, in the same chapter, it is 
said, << Christ has by the will of God, shed his blood for the sins of all men ; 
wherefore, whoever would experience God propitious, and obtain the forgif e- 
ness of his sins, must cume to Christ through faith in him. This is the only 
refuge of all sinners." 

By an expiatory taerifice is meant a sacri6ce, which takes away sin. £jr- 
piation drnd propitiation are used, as far as I can discover, by all writers on 
this subject, in nearly the same sense. The Greek word ixat^/uoc is twice found 
in the New Testament, (John ii. 2; iv. 10.) and in each place is rendered />ro- 
pitiatiofiy and means a deliverance from the guilt of sin. Neither the term cx- 
piatiorij not propitiation, has any regard to the nature of the deliverance, or 
to the reasons for which it is granted. 

25 
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pitiatimi for the sins of men y they believed id the 
atonement, or in the reconciliation of sinners to God^ 
^ through faith in the blood of Christ,^^ and by his 
agency as our mediator and redeemer. Thk is re- 
peatedly declared in the Racovian Catechism, and in 
other works of the most distinguished writers of the 
Polish Unitarian Churches. Socinus wrote largely 
on this subject. In one place, after answering certain 
chaises, he adds, speaking of himself ; ^ Not that he 
denies Christ to have died, that our sins may be blot^ 
ted out,yor he confesses this tnUh as most certain^ and 
glories in it. And he readily allows not only, that 
the death of Christ, and the shedding of his blood 
for us, were an offering and a sacrifice for a sweet 
smelling savour to God, as Paul expresses it, but also, 
that this sacrifice may be said to have been offered 
for our sins, that is, for this end, that our sins might 
be blotted out and remitted.''* Quotations to this 
effect might be multiplied from Socinus, Crellius, 
Slichtinglus, Wolzogenius, Wissowatius, and other em- 
inent writers of their time. 

The sentiments of the Unitarians at the present 
day in Geneva and Switzerland, may be seen in the 
Catechism used in their churches. Three purposes 
are said in that Catechism to be answered by the 
death of Christ, namely, " To confirm his doctrine ; 
to give an example of the subliraest virtues ; and to 
expiate our sins^ And again we are told, that " The 

* Non auteni ut neget idcirco moriturum esse, etc. Vid. Soein, Oper, Tom, 
ii, ;>. 445. For a well digested account of the opinions of Socinus << On the 
Death of Christ, and its Efficacy," see Tndmin't Life ofS9cinutfp. 178—209. 
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deatb of Christ is to be r^arded at all times, as the 
onhf sacrifice capable of obtaining from God the par- 
don of our sins.''* In support of these views, seve- 
ral passages of Scripture are quoted, especially those 
which speak of the death of Christ as procuring a 
propitiation, or remission of sins. 

Respectii^ the opinions of the early English Vnir 
iarians, no authority is better, prodbably, than that of 
EwljTL From him we learn that they were nearly, 
if not entirely the same, as with the Unitarians on 
the continent. In alluding to their opinions, he would 
seem to adopt them as his own. He believed, that 
the sacrifice of Christ was ^ an acceptable and re- 
wardable oblation to God," in consideration of which 
his intercessions in his exalted state are made effectu- 
al, through his mediation with the Father, to pro- 
cure pardon for the sins of men.t Dr. Samuel 

* Genera CatechiBm, Part II. Sec. 9. 

t See Emlyn^s Works, Vol. ii. p. 44—46. Emlyn supposed that ChrisOs o6f- 
dieneCf even to the death ef the erots^ as the Apostle expresses it, (Phil. ii. 8) 
was an act, <* with which the holy God was so pleased, that he exalted him to 
his right hand, and constituted him the only advocate, through whose media- 
tion he would grant pardon and other favours to repenting sinners." p. 102. 

Such was the opinion also of the old Polish Unitarians, and their immediate 
followers. "By this event," [the death of Christ] says B. Wissowatius, 
" and his obedience to God the Father, he was invested with supreme power 
over all things, and thus obtained a full right to forgive our sins and bless us 
with eternal life. He may therefore justly be said to have radMmcd and 
purchased us with his blood." Raeov, Cat, p. 313, note, 

William Penn^s views did not differ materially from those of other Unitarians 
at that period, if we may be allowed to judge from his remarks in The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, where he professes to << confute from Scripture and right 
Reason the Vulgar Doctrine of Satisfaction, and Justification by au imputa- 
tive Righteousness." See, IVorkt, 3d Ed, Vol, i. p. 19. 
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pitiation for the sins of men ; they believed id the 
atonement, or in the reconcitiatioD of sinners to God, 
^ through faith in the blood of Christ,'^ and by his 
agency as our mediator and redeemer. Thk is re- 
peatedly declared in the Racovian Catechism, and in 
other works of the most distinguished writers of the 
Polish Unitarian Churches. Socinus wrote largely 
on this subject. In one place, after answering certain 
charges, he adds, speaking of himself; ^ Not that he 
denies Christ to have died, that our sins may be blot^ 
ted out,ybr he confesses this truth as most certain^ and 
glories in it. And he readily allows not only, that 
the death of Christ, and the shedding of his blood 
for us, were an offering and a sacrifice for a sweet 
smelling savour to God, as Paul expresses it, but also, 
that this sacrifice may be said to have been offered 
for our sins, that is, for this end, that our sins might 
be blotted out and remitted.^'* Quotations to this 
effect might be multiplied from Socinus, Crellius, 
Slichtingius, Wolzogenius, Wissowatius, and other em- 
inent writers of their time. 

The sentiments of the Unitarians at the present 
day in Geneva and Switzerland, may be seen in the 
Catechism used in their churches. Three purposes 
are said in that Catechism to be answered by the 
death of Christ, namely, " To confirm his doctrine ; 
to give an example of the subliraest virtues ; and to 
expiate our sifw." And again we are told, that " The 

* Non auteni ut ncget idcirco moriturum esse, etc. Vid, Soein, Oper, Tom, 
ii, ;/. 445. For a well digested account of the opinions of Socinus *< On the 
Death of Christ, and its Efficacy," see Tndmin^i Life ofSwimUyp. 178—209. 
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death of Christ is to be r^arded at all times, as the 
only sacrifice capable of obtaining from God the par- 
don of our sins."* In support of these yiews, seve- 
ral passages of Scripture are quoted, especially those 
which speak of the death of Christ as procuring a 
propitiation, or remksion of sins. 

Respecting the opinions of the early English Unn 
iarians, no authority is better, prodbably, than that of 
EwljTL From him we learn that they were nearly, 
if not entirely the same, as with the Unitarians on 
the continent. In alluding to their opinions, he would 
seem to adopt them as his own. He believed, that 
the sacrifice of Christ was ^ an acceptable and re- 
wardable oblation to God," in consideration of which 
his intercessions in his exalted state are made effectu- 
al, through his mediation with the Father, to pro- 
cure pardon for the sins of men.t Dr. Samuel 

* Genera Catechism, Part II. Sec. 9. 

t See Emlyn^s Works, Vol. ii. p. 44—46. Emljn supposed that ChrisOs o6f- 
ditneCf even to the death of the erouy as the Apostle expresses it, (Phil. ii. 8) 
was an act, <* with which the holy God was so pleased, that he exalted him to 
his right hand, and constituted him the only advocate, through whose media- 
tion he would grant pardon and other favours to repenting sinners." p. 102. 

Such was the opinion also of the old Polish Unitarians, and their immediate 
followers. <<By this event," [the death of Christ] says B. Wissowatius, 
<< and his obedience to God the Father, he was invested with supreme power 
over all things, and thus obtained a full right to forgive our sins and bless us 
with eternal life. He may therefore justly be said to have radaemcd and 
purchased us with his blood." Raeov, Col, p. 313, note, 

William Penn's views did not differ materially from those of other Unitarians 
at that period, if we may be allowed to judge from his remarks in The Sandy 
Foundaium Shaken, where he professes to *< confute from Scripture and right 
Reason the Vulgar Doctrine of Satisfaction, and Justification by au imputa- 
tive Righteousness." See, JVorkt, 3d Ed. Vol. i. p. 19. 
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Clarke believed, ^^ that the death of Christ was ner 
cessarj to make the pardon of sin consistent with the 
wisdom of God, in his good government of the world, 
and to be a proper attestation of his irreconcileable 
hatred against all unrighteousness.^'* The sentiments 
of Henry Taylor corresponded with those of Emlyq. 
He believed Christ, by his sufferii^ and death, to 
have merited and received of God the power of cod- 
ferring salvation and eternal life on all, who prove 
by a sincere repentence, and a right conduct, that 
they accept the conditions of his Gospel.t 

John Taylor held the death of Christ to be an 
atonement for sin, as an expiation, or propitiation. 
^ The sacrifice of Christ," says he, ** was truly and 
properly in the highest degree, and far beyond any 
other, piactdar and expiatory^ to make atonement for, 
or to take away sin."{ It was a sacrifice by which 
God was induced to forgive sin, and without which 
forgiveness would not have been obtained- Dr. 
Price's views were similar. He says, *' As the sacri- 
fices under the law of Moses expiated guilt, and pro- 
cured remission, so Christ's shedding his blood and 
offering up his life was the means of remission and 
favour to penitent sinners."§ 

* H€ ipstki of it, also, as a means of vindicating the honour of God^s laxvs, 
which had beftn violated by sin. See Aifagee on the Doctrine of Atoncnunt^ 
DiMttrU No. xvii. — BtnMordecad Apology^ Vol, ii.p. 644. 

t His views may be seen at large in his Sixth and Secenth Letters in Ben 
Mordecai's Apology. 

X Scripture Doctrine of Atonement examined, ( 153. — Also Taylor *s Key to 
the Apostolic Writings, chap. viii. Dr. Magee (Dissert, xvi.) has given a 
partial and distorted account of J. Taylor^s scheme of atonement. 

^ Q^rmons on the Christian Doctrine, p. 183, 
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Dr. Priestlej considered the death of Christ, as a 
means of procurii^ the salvation of sinners, chiefly 
bj giving authority to his religion, proving the divini- 
ty of his character and mission, establishing the cer- 
tainty of a resurrection and a future state of just re- 
tribution, and thus presenting the strongest possible 
motives to penitence, piety, and holiness of character, 
which alone can secure the pardon and acceptance of 
God. Near the close of a full exposition of his opin- 
ions concerning the death of Christ, he asks, ^ When 
by this means our Lord put the finishing hand to so 
extensive a scheme, in which was done whatever 
was practicable to recover fallen man to immortal 
virtue and happmess, is he not with great propriety 
styled our redeemer, saviour, and mediator?"* As 
to the opinions of the English Unitarians of the pre- 
sent day, it needs only be said, that they accord with 
some or all of the views above detailed. 

The same, may be said of Unitarians in this coun- 
try. Although they do not think alike in every par- 
ticular, yet they agree in believing the death of 
Christ to have been essential in the Gospel scheme, 
and in bringing about the conversion and salvation of 
sinners. It will be enough to quote two or three 
writers of deservedly high authority. In alluding 
to the prevailing sentiments oi Unitarians in this 
country. Dr. Channing says, ^ Some suppose, that 
the death of Christ contributes to our pardon, as it 

* Theological Repository, 3d edit. Vol. i. p. 426. For a detection and ex- 
posure of Dr. Magee^s misrepresentationi of Dr. Priestley, fee Carpenter*! 
Examinalion of Charga, &c. Chap, f'u 



t 
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was a prineipal meaas of confirming hk rel^ion^ and 
of giving it a power oyer the mind; in other words, 
that it procures forgiveness by leading to that re- 
pentance and virtue, which is the great and only ccxi- 
^ition on which foi^veness is bestowed. Many of 
us are dissatisfied with this explanation, and think 
that the Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to 
Cbrist^s death with an emphasis so peculiar, that 
'We ought to consider this event as having a special 
influence in removing punishment, as a condition or 
method of pardon, without which repentance would 
not avail us, at least to the extent, which is now pro- 
mised by the Gospel.''* After enumerating various 
particulars by whioh redemption from sin is procur- 
ed through Jesus Christ, Dr. Ware concludes, ^ He 
was our redeemer by doing and suffering all, that 
was necessary to affect our deliverance from the 
power of sin, to bring us to repentance and holiness, 
and thus make us the fit objects of forgiveness and 
the favour of heaven.''t 

According to the faith of the Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Churches composing the Synod of New York, 
^ Christ died on the cross, that we might hare a sure 
pledge, that God is willing to pardon our sins, with- 
out requiring any further sacrifices, since Jesus has 
sacrificed himself; and finally, that he might rise 
again, and thus confirm our hope in a future and 

* Ordination Sermon at Baltimore, p. 33. 

t Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists, p. 92. 
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eternal life."* These quotations together, I beliere, 
give an accurate representation of the opinions of 
Unitarians in this country. 

From the preceding view, three general opinions 
concerning the effects of Christ's death seem to pre- 
vail among Unitarians. Firstj that it was a sacrifice 
designed to expiate, or take away the guilt of sin, by 
its influence in procuring the pardon of God, which 
would not have been granted without such a sacrifice. 
Secondly, that for the sufferings and death of Christ 
he has been rewarded by the Father, in an exalted 
state, with supreme power to forgive sins, to make 
effectual intercessions for transgressors, and bestow 
salvation on all such as are truly penitent and worthy. 
Thirdly, that his death was chiefly instrumental in 
leading men to embrace his religion, obey his com- 
mands, repent of their wickedness, forsake their sins, 
and attain that perfect holiness of character, which 
God is always ready to accept and reward with par- 
don, and without which no man can be fitted for his 
future kingdom. 

It will be observed, that in the view here taken, 
no attempt has been made either to prove or defend 
any particular doctrine. I have aimed at nothing 
more than simply to state the sentiments of Unita- 



* Catechism for the Use of the Churches belonging to the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of the Slate of New York, drawn up by the Rev. Dr. Quitman, 
p. 39. I take it for granted, that these churches are Unitarian, as no allusions 
to a trinity are to be found, either in their Catechism, Liturgy, or the Prayers 
they recommend. Whether these books are approved, and used by the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches in other parts of the United Stales I am not able 
lo say. 
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rians, as they have been expressed by different au- 
thors, and held by different classes of christians. 



LETTER V. 



Trinitarian Views of AtoneinenU 



SIR, 



I COME now to examine the orthodox opinions of 
atonement. This task, however, can only be exe- 
cuted in a general manner, and to a certain extent ; 
for the views of many writers on this side of the 
question are so obscure and unsettled, that you may 
read treatises on atonement without being able to 
tell, with any degree of precision, what the authors 
would have you understand by the word. This 
arises, no doubt, in some measure from the abstract 
nature of the subject, as well as from the indefinite 
notions, which these writers themselves entertain of 
this branch of their faith. Every man, who claims the 
title of orthodox, professes a belief in what he calls 
the atonement. For the most part, also, these pro- 
fessed believers join in the cry of heresy and censure 
against those, who do not acknowledge the same form 
of faith. 

From this unanimity of profession and censure, it 
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would be reasonable to expect a unanimity of senti- 
ment in regard to the doctrine, a disbelief of which 
is represented as the offending cause. In such an 
expectation every one will be disappointed. Not 
only individuals differ, but sects and parties have 
grown up with contending and almost opposite opin- 
ions, which have been incorporated into creeds and 
systems of faith, and denominated respectively the 
doctrine of atonement. Some of these will now be 
examined ; but I have room only for a few of the 
more prominent. 

The calvinistic notion of atonement teaches, that 
the anger of God was so intense against his offending 
creatures, that he would not pardon their sins, nor 
receive them into favour, till his only Son, a being 
equal to himself, had suffered agony and death in 
this world, and the torments of wicked spirits in hell, 
to appease his wrath, and satisfy his justice. The 
calvinistic standard of faith tells us, that the Lord 
Jesus, by his perfect obedience, ^ h^ih Jidly satisfied 
the justice of his Father ;^ that God justifies sinners 
^ by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
unto them ;^^ that Christ, ^ by his obedience and 
death, did /idly discharge the debt of those that are 
thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and full 
satisfaction of his Father* s justice in their behalf." 
We must observe, however, that this applies only to 
the " electa whom God did from all eternity decree to 
justify." For the remainder, who were doomed tQ 

26 
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perdition, no sacrifice was sufficient Against them 
tba anger of God must always bum.* 

Such is the account of the atonement contained in 
a noted calvinistic formulary. Its great purpose is to 
quell the anger and satisfy the justice of God. Calvin 
adds something more, and makes its entire effect de- 
pend on the manner in which it was accomplished. 
He regards it essential to the efficacy of Christ^s 
death, that he should be arraigned and condemned 
as a malefactor before a tribunal of justice. ^^ Had be 
been assassinated by robbers," says Calvin, '* or mur- 
dered in a popular tumult ; in such a death there 
would have been no appearance of satisfaction. But 
when he is placed as a criminal before the tribunal, 
when he is accused and overpowered by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, and by the mouth of the judge is 
condemned to die ;' we understand from these cir- 
cumstances, that he sustained the character of a 
malefactor."t Why it was, that the sufierii^ of 
death, undergone in conformity with the sentence of 

* Confession of Faith, Chap. viii. 4 5; xi. i l, 3, 4. 

Calvin remarks, in speaking of the death of Christ, that *< the relation of 
those sufferings, which were visible to men, Is very properly followed by that 
invisible and uicomprehen<iible vengeance, which be suffered from the hand of 
God ; in order to assure us, that not only the body of Christ was given as the 
price of our redemption, but that there was another greater and more excellent 
ransom, since be suffered in his soiil the dreadful torments of a penoa con* 
deroned and irretrievably lost.** InstitufeSj Book II. chap. xvi. k 10. 

And again, ** By contending with the power of the devil, with the dread of 
death, and with the pains of hell, he obtained the victory, and trinrophed 
over them, that in death we may no longer dread those things, whidi our 
prince hath destroyed." Ibid, Ml. 

t Institutes, Book ii. Chap. 16, i 5. 
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a wicked judge, had more merit in the eyes of the 
Deity, than a violent death brought about in any 
other way, Calvin darkly explains. That he should 
put so much stress on the manner of this death is also 
a little remarkable, since he affirms the bodily suf- 
ferings of Christ to have been of no avail. ^' If 
Christ had merely died a corporeal death,'' he ob- 
serves, ^ no end would have been accomplished by 
it. It was requisite, also, that he should feel the se- 
verity of the divine vengeance, in order to appease 
the wrath of God, and satisfy his justice. Hence it 
was necessary for him to contend with the powers 
of hell, and eternal death.''"* In another place Cal- 
vin speaks of the death of Christ as a punishment for 
the sins of men, which he endured in the character 
of a substitute.! 

This scheme of atonement has been generally held 
by the Universalists. They have enlarged its extent, 
by removing what Calvinists call the degree of elec* 
tion. To the notion, that God, before he created the 
worlds, consigned a certain portion of mankind to 
endless ruin and torment, they do not assent. The 



• Ibid. B. ii. C. 16. « 10. 

t Book ii. C. 12, « 3. 

Luther expresses this notion of punishment and substitution in stronger lan- 
guage. **' And this, no doubt,** says Luther, ^ all the propheto did foresee lu 
spirit, that Christ should become the greatai transgressor^ murderer, Ihief, 
rebel, and blasphemer, that ever was or could be in all the world. For he being 
made a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, is not now an innocent per- 
son and without sins ; is not now the Son of God born of the Virgin Mary, but 
A 81H1IBR/' Commeni on Oal, iii. 13. 

For various examples of remarkable language on this subject from LuUfer, 
Calvin, Flavel, Ambiose, Baxter, Beveridge, Stockell, and others, see WrighCt 
Anti'Satisfaetionisty Chap, i. 
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sacrifice of Christ thej believe a perfect satisfaction 
to diyine justice, and an entire remedy for the disor- 
ders of sin ; and thus, after the anger of God is whol- 
ly appeased, his justice wholly satisfied, and the evils 
of sin removed, they hold it to be a necessary opera- 
tion of the goodness and mercy of God to pardon, 
accept, and save all men. An infinite scUisfizctianj an 
Almighty Surety, must, as they conceive, take away 
all the impurities of our mortal, frail, and erring na-> 
ture. Hence, on the calvinistic principle of atone^ 
ment, they believe in universal salvation. And who^ 
ever adheres to this doctrine in its calvinistic sense, 
and gives up election, as I believe is the case with a 
very large portion of the persons calling themselves 
Galvinists, must, if he will maintain consistency, be a 
Universal is t.* 

Another sect of christians, who are Galvinists in 
faith, taking the atonement in its proper latitude, find 
no room for the works of the law, or any pious exer- 
tion on the part of the elect Their reasoning is 
plausible, and, on the principles of Galvinists, it is no 
wonder they should deem it irresistible. As the 
iKicrifice of Ghrist was infinite in its nature, he being 
the only true God, so its efi*ects must be infinite in 
taking away the sins of the elect, for whom alone 

* It will be perceived, that I allude here to such Unirersalists, as btTa be«A 
inclined to calvinistic views. This class formerly made a large majority of 
the sect. Many have sprung up of late with a faith essentially diflferent) who 
look for salvation through Christ, rather from the pardoning mercy and free 
grace of God, than from any satisfaction to his justice, or substituted sufibringi 
(qi their sins. The number of this class is probably increasing. 
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the sacrifice was designed. The consequences are, 
that ^ Chrisi's righteousness is so imputed to the 
elect, that they, ceasing to be sinners, are as right- 
eous as he was;" that ^ repentance and confession of 
sin are not necessary to foi^iveness ;" and that the 
^^ elect cannot do any thing, which is displeasing to 
God, or prohibited by the law/' Such are the opin- 
ions of that portion of Calvinists, who, to presenre 
consistency in their doctrines, think it important to 
pursue them to their natural limits.* 

The Hopkinsian Calvinists and some others, per- 
haps, who would not be willing to have any part in 
the first of these names, do not admit the atonement 
in the light of a satisfaction to the justice of God, 
and punishment for the sins of men. Nor do they 
believe any guilt is imputed to men, for which tbey 
deserve punishment, except such as they have been 
instrumental in contracting ; nor any righteousness 
simply on account of Christ's sufferings. With them 
the saving power of the atonement was not confined 
to the elect ; it was sufficient to take away the sins 
of the whole world ; and yet, by a sovereign decree 
of God, none but the elect can be made partakers of 
its benefits. The atonement itself they suppose to 
be nothing more, than a public manifestation of God's 
hatred for sin, and holy regard for his own laws, with- 
out which manifestation, God could not, in pardoning 

* Sea Mosheim^s account of the follower! of Agricola, ano of thr Engliih 
Antlnoiniaiif. Church Hist. Vol, W, p. 321.— Also Hannah Adamses Dic- 
ponary, 4th ed. p. S5. 
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mnners, sufficiently bare shown his lore of holiness, 
and respect for his government* 

Another opinion, respecting the extent of the 
atonement, is, that, as Christ was God, and made an 
infimtt satisfaction^ he not only expiated, or removed 
the sins of men, but took away all moral and physi- 
cal evil, and restored man to his primitive perfection 
and happiness before the fall. This scheme pursues 
the doctrine of atonement some degrees farther, than 
either that of the Antinomians, or the Universalists ; 
it will, nevertheless, be difficult to show wherein it 
is not consistent. The same arguments by which it 
can be proved, that the sufferii^ and death of an 
Almighty Being will take away any kind of evil, will 
equally prove, that they must take away all evil of 
every kind and degree.t 

* Triangle, First Series, No. viii. 

t This plan of extending the effects of the atonement has found its ablest 
advocate, perhaps, in the learned Dr. Worthiugton. His views are summed 
up in the following words. 

'< The redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ is a deliverance from the evils 
of the fall, and a reinstating them in the same circumstances and situation 
they were in before they fell. — 

'* My persuasion is, that our redemption by Christ will, when it has its per- 
fect work, be productive of all these great and happy effects; that the human 
nature shall, before the end of the gospel agp, and the consummation of all 
things, be delivered from sin, sorrow, and sickness, and all the other miseries 
and evils of this life, proceeding from the fall of our first parents, and in tb« 
end, from death itself; without tasting of which, it shall be translated from an 
earthly paradise which It shall once more enjoy, to a heavenly one, which It 
shall enjoy for ever. And moreover, that all the disorders of nature in g«iM- 
ral shall be rectified, and that there shall be a redemption of the whole crea- 
tion to its first state, as well as of man, the lord of it.'* EttiMj^ on Man's Re^ 
demplion, p. 253. 
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Among Calvinists a difference of opinion prevails, 
or has prevailed, respecting the particular sufferings 
of Christ, which are to be accounted satisfactory. 
Some conceive those sufferings only to be efficacious^ 
or to have any bearing on our redemption, which 
Christ endured in the space of the three hours of 
solar darkness, while he was hanging on the cross. 
Witsius took up the argument against this doctrine 
in reply to a writer, whom he calls a very learned 
man. Witsius declared it to be the faith of his 
church, and of himself, that the sufferings of Christ 
during the whole course of his life, both in soul and 
body, constituted his satisfaction.* 

The Arminians believe the effects of the atone- 
ment to be universal ; but it removes no sin, except 
as it puts men into a capacity to escape from the 
evils of sin by opening the door of pardon to all, 
who will comply with the conditions of the Gospel, 
namely, faith, repentance, and a holy obedience to 
the laws of Christ. God has not by any decree of 
election or reprobation excluded a single individual 
from embracing these conditions* The terms of sal- 
vation are offered to nil, and every one is free to re- 
ceive or neglect them. The notion, that the suffer^ 
ings of Christ were substituted for the punishmeAt 
of sinners, and that his righteousness is imputed to 
them, is rejected by the Arminians. Limborcb 
speaks of Christ havii^ reconciled us to God, and 

having suffered the severest affliction on our account^ 

- • - - ^ • , ■■ I ■ II ■ 

• Economy of the (krrenaBti^ p. St^-^^SST. 
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and averted the punishment, which, as sinners, we 
deserve ; but, at the same time, he refuses assent to 
the doctrine of satisfaction, as having no proof in 
scripture.* Arminius himself seems to have consi- 
dered the death of Christ as in some way aiSecting 
the justice of God, for he says, that, although the 
mercy of the Deity always inclined him to forgive 
sins, yet his justice interposed, till by the exercise of 
his mercy he gave Christ to suffer and die. In this 
way a reconciliation was accomplished, and all men 
may enjoy its benefits, who will accept the conditions 
of pardon. That the faith of Arminians generally 
has ever corresponded in this particular with the 
opinion of their leader, is not so clear. In regard to 
the nature of the atonement, the Arminians and Hop- 
kinsians seem not to differ. As to its benefits^ the 
former make them applicable to all men ; while the 
latter suppose them actually restricted to the elect, 
although they are sufficient to take away the sins of 
the whole world. 

The articles of the English Church are ambiguous 
in what relates to atonement, as appears from their 
being received and defended with equal pertinacity 
by persons entertaining every variety of opinion. 
These articles declare, that ** We are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Liord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our 
own works and deservings.'^ Were these words 



• Theolog. Chrift. lib. iii, Cap. SI, 4 6 ; et Cap. 22, H. 
t Article Xly oa the Juitification of Mao. 
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• 

taken in their literal sense, without comment, few 
persons, probably, would suspect, that they express 
any other than the calvinistic views of atonement ; 
but many able and learned expositors of the articled 
assure us, that no such meaning can be deduced from 
them^ In short, Arminians read them one way, and 
Calyinists another. 

In the prayer of consecration, in the Communion 
Service, it is said, that Christ was ** given to suffer 
death upon the cross for our redemption, and madd 
there, by his own oblation of himself once offered, a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and sa- 
tisfaction, for the sins of the whole world." This 
passage is calvinistic in clearly admitting the doctrine 
of satisfaction. It is equally to the purpose of Ar- 
minians, Universalists, and Hopkinsians, by allowing 
the death of Christ to be a sufficient atonement for 
the sins of the whole world. The Hopkinsians may 
say, that this article admits the provision to be ample, 
and does not oppose their notion of the elect only 
beii^ suffered to enjoy it ; the Universalists may ap- 
ply it in its fullest latitude, as signifying, that all men 
must be saved by an atonement, which is sufficient 
for all ; and the Arminians may restrict its applica- 
tion to such as choose to partake of the benefits thus 
procured, by accepting the terms of the Gospel. 
Hence, to whatever sect a man may belong, he can 
find in the articles and formularies of this church a 
happy accommodation to his opinions. This is a 
thing of no consequence, however, at present, any 

27 
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farther, than it indicates the great variety of opinions 
in the Church of England on atonement* 

No authority is referred to by the orthodox, 
whenever atonement is brought into discussion, more 
frequently, or with more confidence, than Bishop Ma- 
gee. All parties look up to him, as the champion of 
their cause. But, whoever will read the Bishop^s 
book, and compare bis account of this doctrine with 
the views usually exhibited by any sect calling itself 
orthodox, will discover no more than a very general 
resemblance between them. He says, ^ The sacri- 
fice of Christ was never deemed by any, who did not 
wish to calumniate the doctrine of the atonement, to 
have made God placable, but merely viewed as a 
means appointed by divine wisdom, by which to be- 
stow forgiveness.^'t This is the basis of his plan, 
and you have only to recur to some of the pages of 
my last letter to be convinced, that it differs in no 
essential feature from the views of many Unitarians. 
Nay, I have never heard of an individual Unitarian, 
who did not maintain what the Bishop says again, 
that the death of Christ " was the means, whereby 
God has thought fit to grant his favour and gracious 
aid to repentant sinners, and to fulfil that merciful in- 
tention, which he had at all times entertained to- 
wards his fallen creatures.^' No language could bet- 
ter express the general faith of Unitarians. 

They differ, as we have seen, in regard to the mofi- 

* See Bishop Tomline's Refutation of Calvinism, Chop. iv. 
t First Discourse on the Atonement, p. 28. 
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ner in which these means operate ; and the Bishop, 
so far from explaining this point, confesses his igno^- 
rance, and tells us plainly, that ^ he does not know, 
nor does it concern him to know.'^ He talks of sac- 
rifice, atonement, propitiation, expiation, but he no- 
where explains what he means by them ; and, as for 
a vicarious punishment, a satisfaction to divine justice, 
an appeasing of the wrath of God, the sufferings of 
a substitute, and imputed righteousness and sin, he de- 
nies the whole. He calls that ^ an idle charge, made 
against the doctrine of atonement, of supposing a 
real substitution in the room of the offender, and a 
literal translation of his guilt and punishment to the 
immolated victim ; a thii^ utterly incomprehensible, 
as neither guilt nor punishment can be conceived, but 
with reference to consciousness^ which cannot be 
transferred.*'* The Bishop here furnishes one of 
the stroi^est arguments against the popular doctrine 
of atonement. Whoever, indeed, will examine his 
two Discourses, with the purpose of drawing out the 
entire force of his meaning from the mist of ambigu- 
ous words which hangs around it, will be surprised, 
that he should give vent to so many bitter feelings, 
and expend so immense a stock of labour, in batter- 
ing down a heresy of Unitarianism, which stands on 
the same ground, and presents nearly the same as- 
pect, as the edifice of his own faith.t 

* Dinertations, No. zzzviii, 

t Dr. Magee does not allow, that the satisfaction of Christ was necessary in 
the nature of things. <' That men couid not have been forgiven," he says, 
'< unless Christ had suffsred to purchase their forgivenessy is no part of the doc* 
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I have thus brought forward in this, and in the 
preceding letter, such of the opinions prevailing 
among Christians, on the subject under discussion, as 
my limits would permit, and as my object requires. 
They are placed, it is hoped, in a dear and iutelligiUe 
light. It will be observed, that the word atonement has 
every where been used in its broad and true sense, 
denoting a reconciliation between God and man, pro- 
duced in some way by the life, sufferings, and death 
of Jesus Christ. In this general sense, it applies to all 
the opinions which have been mentioned, for they all 
point to this end. It has lately been made techui* 
cal and arbitrary, and forced into a different service 
by every individual, inasmuch as every one employs 
it to express his own peculiar sentiments. 

All profess to believe in the atonement, but when 
you look at the respective combination of images and 
impressions, to which each affixes the term, they pre- 

trine of the atonement, as held by the Church of England.'^ Distert, Ao. zvli^ 
Respecting the Church of England, it has already been shown, that its mem- 
htn take an unlimited latitude in the terms of ibeir faith ; and all prole&B to 
be guided by the strict letter of the Church, Dr. Magee, therefore^ has no au- 
thority to lay down a general proposition of this nature, as applicable to tha 
Church at large. 

It is moreover, certain, that this position is not true, as it relaiea to the po- 
pular doctrine of atonement by satisfaction. The advocates for this doctrino 
noiversally argue, that it arises from a necessity in the very nature 9r altri- 
bulet rf God* Witsius, in discussing this point against the Arminiaaiy in Uf 
chapter on the J^ecessity of ChrisCs SatisfacUony although he waves any con- 
sideration of the absolute power of God, maintains, that his justice, wisdom^ 
and holiness, impose upon him the neeeuUy of requiring such a satisfaction, as 
that supposed to be rendered by Christ. In his language, the reason why God 
chose to save f' elect sinners, by the satisfaction of his Son, was because^ in 
bis wisdom, he saw no other way, by which satisfaction coiUd be made to bit 
boUness and justice/ Economy of the Covenants, p, 349. 



^ 
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«ent themselves in eyery imaginable variety of form 
and dimensions. A Calvinist, in using the word, thinki 
of one thing, an Arminian of another, a Hopkinsian 
of Another, and so round the whole circle. We 
hence perceive the necessity of penetrating deeper 
than the sound of the word, before we can form any 
accurate judgment of the opinions of those by whom 
it is used. For this reason, I have thought proper 
not to inquire into the meaning of the word in all its 
arbitrary senses, as it has come under notice, but to 
let this appear from the ideas, or things, which it was 
shown to represent.* 

That the opinions above enumerated, as being 
held by persons calling themselves orthodox, may be 
presented in a narrower compass, they are here ex* 
hibited in a brief recapitulation. 

Concerning the nature of atonement, it is repre* 
sented. Firsts that Christ, by his sufferings and deaths 
appeased the wrath, and satisfied the justice of God, 
and with the price of his blood reconciled the Deity 
to his offending creatures, by paying the immense 
debt in which their guilt had involved them. Second^ 
/y, the death of Christ was a punishment, which he 
endured by literally taking on himself the sins of 
the whole world, and suffering as a substitute for siiH 
ners, or in their place, the full amount of pain, which 

* Tht word, to cUone, in its primitive sense^ signifies to prodoce an a|reement, 
or reconciliation between parties. Atonement denotes this agreement, or re- 
conciliation. It it ones only found in the New Testament, Rom. v. 11, wh«r« 
it is a translation of the word juvrKXAA>«, whose literal meaning is reeoneilia^ 
tion. This Greek word is found four times in the New Testament, and in every 
pthoT instance if nwlM«d r^eoneUimiwn. Rom. zi. 15 ; t Cor. v. IS, 19. 
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their sins deserve. Thirdly^ the atonement consists 
in the public exhibition of God's hatred of sin, lore 
of holiness, and respect for his goyemment, which 
was made in the death of Christ. Fourthly^ it was 
a means^ which God chose to employ in bringing sin- 
ners into such a state of freedom from guilt as would 
permit him, consistently with his justice and holiness, 
to extend to them pardon,, and the blessings of salva- 
tion. 

Again, as to the extent, or effects, of atonement, 
we are told. First, that the sufferings of Christ were 
sufficient only for an elect number. Secondly, they 
were competent to take away the sins of the world, 
but by a decree of God the elect only can be par- 
takers of their benefits. Thirdly, they are not only 
sufficient for all, but on certain conditions, with which 
every one can comply, they may be made effectual 
to all. Fourthly, they were expressly designed to be 
extended to the whole human race, to deliver all men 
from the evil of sin, and procure a universal salva- 
tion. Fifthly y the authority of the law is so com- 
pletely annulled by the death of Christ, that repen- 
tance is not necessary for the elect, nor can they do 
any thing displeasing to God. Sixthly, the death of 
Christ removes all physical, as well as moral evil, and 
restores man to the condition of holiness and felicity, 
which he enjoyed before the fall. 

And again, as to the manner in which the objects 
of atonement are attained, it is said. First, that those 
sufferings only were efficacious, which Christ under- 
went during the three hours of darkness, while he 
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Jiung OD the cross. Secondly, ail his sufferings in the 
flesh are taken into the account Thirdly, it was ne- 
cessary for him to endure for a time the torments of 
wicked spirits in hell. Fourthly, his death would 
* have availed nothing, unless he had been condemned 
as a criminal in a court of justice. 

From the above analysis, it is not to be inferred^ 
that all these distinctions are incompatible with each 
other. Some are contradictory, some are divided by 
broad lines, while others assimilate so closely, as to 
allow the same person to bring them both within the 
enclosure of his creed. The slightest inspection will 
show, that the differences, on the whole, are ex- 
tremely great, much greater than with Unitarians. 
And amongst all these, where shall we find that true 
faith, that singleness of belief, which is essential to 
salvation f Which of these schemes is the one en- 
titled to the dignity of being a component part in the 
essence of Christianity ? Till this be fairly settled, 
and sanctioned by all the orthodox, why is any per- 
son to be condemned for not presuming to select and 
acknowledge it, as a fundamental article ? Why 
should he resign what he believes to be scripture 
truth, derived from a serious and careful study of 
the word of God, for this labyrinth of uncertainty f 
Let him rather rest his hopes on a safer foundation 
by keeping to his Bible, and praying the Father of 
mercies for the aid of his holy Spirit to enlighten 
him with a knowledge of truth, and strengthen him in 
the practice of holiness, 
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All the Tarieties of opinion to which our attentioil 
has been directed, both of Unitarians and Trinita- 
rians, as far as they relate to the specific effects of 
the death of Christ, maj be arranged in two general 
classes. 

The Jirst class embraces those views, a^^cording to 
which his death is regarded as a means by which 
the guilt of sin is removed, and God is induced to 
pardon offenders, and bestow upon them the gift ci 
eternal life. Whatever may have been the extent 
of the influence of Christ's death, or however this 
influence may in the wisdom of God have been ap 
plied, it is supposed to have operated only in calling 
into exercise the mercy and love of God, or rather 
in putting sinners into such a condition, that God may 
grant them his pardonii^ mercy and acceptance, 
without any violation of his justice and holiness. 
Within this class may be ranked all Unitarians, and 
a large portion of Trinitarians, both of whom go up- 
on essentially the same principles, and are aiming at 
the same object, although they may be conducted in 
different directions. 

The second class embraces those persons, who look 
for the efiicacy of Christ's death in the satisfaction 
it has made to divine justice, in its power to appease 
the wrath of God, and in its value as a scK^rifice to 
the Deity, without which he could not pardon or 
save his creatures ; and those, also, who believe 
Christ to have siifiG&red by way of punishaient, bb a 
substitute for the elect, and to have purchased for 
them the forgiveness of sin and a title to salvation by 
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becoming their surety, releasing them from the ob- 
ligations of the law, and discharging their debt of 
obedience. This scheme is called the doctrine of 
satisfaction, and sometimes the popular doctrine of 
atonement. It is chiefly, if not entirely, confined to 
Calvinists. It is universally rejected by Unitarians, 
as being, in their opinion, opposed to the Scriptures, 
irrational in itself, derogatory to the character of 
God, and pernicious in its influence. 

To this doctrine my future remarks will be con- 
fined, with particular reference to its reasonableness 
and moral tendency. 



LETTER VI. 

On the popular Doctrine of Atonements as affecting the 

Character of God. 

SIR, 

In my two last letters, I hare endeavoured to 
bring together some of the opinions, which christians 
of various denominations have entertained, concern- 
ing atonement by the death of Christ. I have at- 
tempted to simplify the subject, and compress its 
numerous branches within as small a space as possi- 
ble. This is not the only topic in religion, it is ao 
knowledged, about which much time has been idly 
expended, unmeaning words profusely multiplied, and 

38 
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elaborate works composed, without communicating 
light or profit to the reader ; yet the facts collected 
in mj two last letters abundantly prove, that no spe- 
culations or discussions have been less fruitful of truth 
and sound knowledge, than those relating to atone- 
ment« 

We arrived at the conclusion, however, that not- 
withstanding many important minor differences, all 
the opinions, which have come to light, may be clas- 
sed in two general divisions. The first division com- 
prises those persons, who refer pardon and divine 
acceptance exclusively to the free mercy and love of 
God, and look upon the death of Christ as a means, 
by which God is induced to forgive past transgres- 
sions, and sinners are qualified, by accepting certain 
conditions, for enjoying the blessed gifts of salvation. 
The second division takes in all those, who regard 
the death of Christ as a bloody sacrifice to satisfy 
the justice, and appease the wrath of God, and thus 
to purchase for transgressors the divine forgiveness, 
and eternal life. 

To this latter scheme our attention will now be 
turned ; and that we may have its several parts dis- 
tinctly before us, it will not be amiss to commence 
vvith the following delineation of its features. 

It gives us to understand, that God created man 
innocent, but left him exposed to evil, with the 
power of choosing or avoiding it ; man sinned, and 
thus committed such an oiTence against the justice of 
God, as no effort of his own could either eradicate 
or diminish ; God was wrathful and implacable to 
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such a degree, that he could not be appeased, nor 
allow his mercy to extend to his creatures, till his 
justice Was fully satisfied by the sufferings and pu- 
nishment of an innocent being. That all men might 
not perish forever, Christ, the Son of God, who was 
also God, voluntarily offered to endure the full 
amount of suffering required to quell the anger of 
the Father, and reconcile him to his creatures ; this 
offer the Father accepted, and in compliance with 
the contract thus made, the sins of men were im- 
puted to Christ, or he took them upon him in such 
a way, that their guilt became his own ; in this con- 
dition, he suffered as guilty of the sins of the whole 
world, although it was impossible for him to commit a 
single sin. As Christ has performed his part of the 
contract, and paid the debt of sinners, he may justly 
demand the fulfilment of the Father's promise, and 
claim the blessings of salvation for all whose merit- 
ed punishment he has endured. 

Such are some of the outlines of the doctrine com? 
monly called the doctrine of satisfaction^ or the popu- 
lar doctrine of atonement. It is no part of my pre- 
sent undertaking to confute this tenet, nor to oppose 
the arguments by which it is supported. In this let^ 
ter I shall attempt nothing more, than a few re? 
marks on the principles which it involves, with the 
special purpose of ascertaining in what manner these 
affect the character of God, and how far they have 
a purifying and practical influence in promoting pie- 
ty, devotion, and the various duties to our Maker. 
Unless I am greatly deceived^ the doctrine in these 
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imporfant respects is not onlj deficient, but fraught 
with much positive evil. 

Let us begin with the first principle of the whole 
system, which relates to the nature of the divine jus* 
tice. It is assumed as an established position, that 
the justice of God is rigid, unyielding, and relentless, 
having an absolute control over mercy, goodness, and 
every other moral attribute, and refusing the pardon 
of any sin, till a full measure of punishment has been 
inflicted. This position is radically erroneous. Jus- 
tice gives the right to punish, but it does not impose 
an obligation to exercise this right. As God has an 
undoubted right, it would always be just for him to 
punish transgressors ; but it does not hence follow, 
that he is obliged to do it Whenever God punishes 
sin, it must be for some end ; and if this end can be 
' answered in any other way, his justice does not re- 
quire punishment. If he chooses, for instance, to 
pardon sinners on certain conditions, or uncondition- 
ally, he may do it without any violation of his justice. 
He may certainly do as he will with his own. It is 
perfectly consistent with all his attributes, that he 
should propose such conditions, as in his wisdom and 
goodness he may deem sufficient to promote the ends 
of his government. When the conditions on the 
part of the sinner are complied with, the veracity 
and the justice of God are pledged to make good his 
promises,* 

*Pr«9i<lcnt Edwards says, that when Christ died, **aU was Jinuhid iiMl 
was required, io order to satisfy the tbreatenings of the law, and all that was 
necessary, in order to satisfy divine justice. Then the uhnoil that vindictive 
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Justice 18 of two kinds, and these are confounded 
tc^ether in the scheme of satisfaction. In onesensej 
justice gives the power, or riglit of doing a thing ; 
and in the other, it requires a thing to be done. If 
a man has injured you, it is just that you should ex- 
act reparation ; nevertheless, if you are disposed to 
forgive the injury, or to pass it over without any con- 
sideration, justice does not oblige you to make such a 
demand. But if you have injured another person, 
justice calls on you for a full reparation ; you can 
claim no right or privilege by which you can be ab- 
solved, unless you are forgiven by the injured party. 
In other words, justice obliges every man to render 
to another his strict due, but does not compel him 
to claim all his own. Hence, God may pardon the 
sins of his creatures upon any terms, which he 
thinks proper, without exacting satisfaction to his 
justice.* 

jtutiee demanded^ even the whole dtbt was paid.^ HiMtory of Redemptionf 
p. 198. 

This writer makes the following distinction between the ioitMfiution and 
the meriit of Christ. <* All is done,^ he observes, << by the price that Christ 
lays down. But the price that Christ laid down does two things. It pays 
our debt, and so it satisfies ; by its intrinsic value, and by the agreement be- 
,tween the Father and the Son, it procures a title to us for happiness, and so 
it merits. The satisfaction of Christ is to free us from misery, and the merit 
of Christ is to purchase happiness for us.** Ibid, p, 175. 

This distinction reminds one of the schoolmen. It ts evidently a distinction 
without a difference ; for whoever h freed from misery, must in the nature of 
things enjoy happiness. Hence satisfaction and merit, as used by President 
Edwards, do not signify two things, but the same thing. 

* In remarking on these distinctions, Emiyn observes, that justice is «aitber 
quod fieri potato what lawfully may be done ; or qitod fieri debet, what ought 
to be done." Works, Vol tt. p. 49. Now as it is lawful or right, for God to 
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If you deny this, you take from God the power to 
forgive ; for what kind of forgiveness ie that, which 
is granted after the demand of the law is entirely 
satisfied ? Would you commend a magistrate for his 
lenity and forgiving temper, who should refuse to re- 
lease his prisoner, till he had suffered in full mea- 
sure the penalty of the law ? You could not, it is 
true, accuse such a magistrate of any wrong, because 
he has been no more than strictly just ; and it is 
equally certain, that you could not talk of his for- 
giveness, for he has forgiven nothing. And on the 
other hand, forgiveness implies a relinquishment of 
justice. God cannot be said to forgive a single sin, 
the penalty of which has been withheld by reason 
of a satisfaction to his justice, or for any other 



cause.* 



We hence perceive on what a slender support 
this whole system hangs. Its very first principle is 



punish transgressors of his law, it is therefore just ; but this proves no injustice 
in declining to exercise this right. Justice, in this case, is what may be done, 
but not what, by any necessity, ought to be done. 

^ To preserve consistency in one part, some have been contented to run into 
extremes and absurd consequences in another. Hence to keep up the notion 
of the inflexible nature of divine justice, which is the root and branch of the 
whole system of satisfaction, they frankly and boldly confess, that God does 
not forgive sin. Mr. Stockell, a most zealous defender of the popular doctrine, 
says, *< In a strict and proper sense, the infinite God doth not forgive ftn, for 
it is readily granted by all, who are sound in the faith, that Jesus Christ hath 
given full satisfaction to divine justice for all sin, and hath fully paid the 
debt of the church. And if Christ has satisfied the justice of God for all the 
tins of his people, how then can it justly, or with propriety of speech be said, 
that God pardoneth our sins and transgressions ? Sure I am, that debt can 
never be/orgtrcn, which is paidJ*^ Redeemer's Glory Unveiled^ p. 157. See 
also, Wright's ^nti-Satis/actionisl^ Chap. i. 
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assumed, incapable of demonstration, and opposed to 
the divine nature. It makes God a severe, inflexible 
judge, who is obliged and disposed to exact entire 
satisfaction from his creatures, before he will show 
them mercy. If we were arguing the subject, we 
might say without hesitation, that this simple view 
of the nature of justice were sufficient to place this 
doctrine on a ground perfectly untenable. At pre- 
sent, it is enough to infer, that a system, which is 
held together by a principle so radically and obvious- 
ly erroneous, and which takes from God the power 
of granting mercy and forgiveness to his creatures on 
such terms as he may choose, cannot be expected to 
have any special efficacy in giving us just conceptions 
of the divine attributes, or inspiring us with that re- 
spect and reverence, which are due to a perfectly 
holy, wise, and benevolent God. 

As to the anger^ or wrath of God, which Calvinists 
usually connect with their view of the divine justice, 
it seems unreasonable to presume so much on the 
common sense and good feelings of mankind, as to 
inquire what is contained in such a representation, 
which can cause us to love God, or to magnify and 
revere his moral perfections. An angry being of in- 
finite power, who seeks to inflict his vengeance on 
the feeble creatures of his own workmanship, is most 
certainly not a being, who can be regarded with much 
depth of love, or warmth of piety, or purity of devo- 
tion, by the creatures themselves, whom he is ready 
to destroy with the devouring flames of his anger. 
And especially, ff with this doctrine you connect to- 
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tal deprayity, which is an equally important link in 
the calvinistic chain^ it would seem absolutely impos* 
sible, that any lore, or gratitude, or any other good 
affection can find a place in the breast of man. 

How can you love a being, who has all power oyer 
you, and who is not only angry with you, and refuses 
to show any mercy till a full satisfaction be made to 
his justice, but who has created you with such a na- 
ture, as to render it impossible for you to avoid break* 
ing his laws, and incurrir^his displeasure? Add still 
further, that he will not be satisfied by any returns 
you can make, or any sufferii^ you can endure. As 
you are not able in your finite nature to answer the 
demands of his insatiable justice, he seizes upon an 
innocent victim, on whom he pours out all the vials 
of his wrath. He then professes himself appeased, 
and hesitates no longer to open the arms of his mer- 
cy. Such is the character, which the doctrine of 
satisfaction finds in the Deity ; and, let me ask you, 
what is here to indicate the loving kindness, com- 
passion, goodness, long suffering, forbearance, readi- 
ness to forgive, and perfect holiness, which our Sa- 
viour has taught us to reverence in the overliving 
God, and which alone can be the object of a pure 
love, pious gratitude, and ardent devotion ? If God 
Were the angry, vindictive being, represented in this 
system, it would be impossible to love, and impious 
to adore him. 

Another sustaining principle of this doctrine is the 
impuiation of sin and righteousness. Christ is said to 
have taken upon him the sins of mfen, and they are 
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saved by receiving his righteousness. This notion is 
as ill founded, as that concerning justice. Sin is a 
transgression of a law by an intelligent, moral agent, 
and it pertains to him alone, who commits the trans- 
gression. Guilt is the consciousness of having trans- 
gressed. Neither of these things can be transferred ; 
you cannot be conscious for another, nor can you sin, 
or be guilty for another. If then, neither the deed, 
nor the guilt of the deed, can come upon you, how 
can you suffer the penalty ? The same thing holds 
on the other side ; righteousness consists in obedience 
to the law of right,, and innocence is a consciousness 
of this obedience. As one being can neither act, nor 
be conscious for another, so the righteousness of one 
being cannot be the righteousness of another. This 
is irresistible in the nature of things, and God has ex- 
pressly asserted it by the mouth of the prophet. 
^ The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him." Until this declaration can be proved false, 
the imputation either of sin, or of righteousness, must 
be deemed a fiction. 

But let this inconsistency be passed over, and take 
it for granted, that the notion of imputed sin is true, 
as set forth in the scheme of satisfaction. In what 
light does it exhibit the character of God ? Where 
is the justice, to say nothing of the goodness and 
mercy, in making the innocent suffer for the guilty ? 
Could any but a cruel, capricious, tyramiical* being 
resort to such an expedient for repairing the breach 
of his law ? While God has all power in his hands, 

29 
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and can employ such means as he pleases to reform 
and restore bis offending creaturejs, does it argue any 
thing in his character, which can engage our devout 
affection or reverence, to inflict upon the innocent a 
punishment, which was due to the guilty ? .Can you 
imagine a single moral or religious purpose to be an- 
swered by such a doctrine, even if it were not incon- 
sistent with the nature of righteousness and sin, and 
opposed to the divine perfections ? Henry Taylor 
has said with great propriety ; " What good can 
accrue from punishing the wrong person rather than 
the right, the innocent instead of the guilty, does not 
appear very clear ; nor does it appear, that any 
thanks are due from me to a judge, who forgives 
me a sin, that I did not commit/'"^ Since the trans- 
ferring of guilt and righteousness is impossible, God 
is made by the doctrine of satisfaction a justifier of 
the wicked, which is an impeachment of bis holiness. 
The sinner is no less wicked because another per* 
son has suffered ; and if God justifies him simply on 
account of such suffering, he justifies him while in 
his wickedness. 

Again, this doctrine of satisfaction involves another 
false principle, and represents God as unjust in re- 
quiring the sufferings of Christ as a pwiishment. That 
Christ suffered for sinners, no christian has ever de- 



* Ben Mordecars Apology, Vol. ii. p. 771. 

For several illustraiions of the pernirious tendency of this doctrine of impu- 
tative rigbteousneM and sin, see William Prnn^s enumeration of w hat h< calls 
its *' Consequences irreligious and irrational." fVorki, 3d, edit, VoL i. 
p. 41, 62. 
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Died nor even doubted. He might suffer by his own 
consent from motives of benevolence, or for the sake 
of a reward, or for anj other reason. Suffering by 
no means implies punishment. A man may suffer, 
who loses a limb, or meets with any other misfortune 
by accident, which distresses him in his temporal 
concerns ; he may suffer with the expectation of a 
recompense, or the hope of communicating relief and 
comfort to his fellow-men ; yet no punishment will be 
connected with these sufferings. The line of distinc- 
tion is plainly marked ; no suffering is a punishment, 
which is not caused by some moral defect, or guilt. 
Punishment is the suffering of a person, who is con- 
scious of guilt, or of an evil intention ; and no suffer- 
ing is punishment without this consciousness on the 
part of the sufferer. As Christ was a holy person, 
free from sin and guilt, it is evident he could not be 
punished, however much he might suffer. 

If you choose to preserve consistency, and uphold 
the doctrine of satisfaction at all hazards, you must 
still insist, that Christ was punished^ for punishment 
only could satisfy justice. To what results shall we 
then be brought ? Christ could not be punished as a 
holy, sinless being, but only as a guilty and wicked 
transgressor. In other words, if the doctrine of sa- 
tisfaction be true, Christ was a sinner. This was 
avowed by Luther in his usually plain and bold man- 
ner, as we have seen in a former letter. He says, 
that ^ Christ according to the law, ought to be hang- 
ed, for he sustained the person of a sinner, and of a 
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thief, not of one, but of all sinners and thieves.''^ 
Calvin also tells us, that he died as a malefactor^ 
Now as no person can be a sinner, or a malefactor, 
who has not contracted guilt, Christ must have been 
guilty of sin. To talk of imputed guilt in this case is 
to use words without meaning ; or if you suppose 
them to have a meaning, and to signify, that Christ 
was sinful only as God made him such, you remove 
no difficulty, but rather add new ones. You resort to 
an impossibility, despoil God of his justice, and repre- 
sent him as cruelly inflicting sufferings on the inno- 
cent, which none but the guilty deserve. 

Some writers, startled at the thought of running to 
such a length, have tried to reconcile these glaring 
absurdities. Dr. Clarke and Bishop Stillingfleet were 
among this number. They were shocked at the idea, 
that God should punish the innocent for the guilty ; 
and to lessen the embarrassment. Dr. Clarke imagined, 
that it was no violation of justice in God to permit 
Christ to suffer. Bishop Stillingfleet^s notion was 
nearly the same, but he explains it in a different man- 
ner, by saying, that Christ might oblige himself to suf- 
fer. These views of two great men only add new 
weight to the difficulty, with which the whole scheme 



* Comment, on Gal. iii. 13. It ought to be observed, however, that Luther 
did not consider Christ a sinner, because lie had eommilted any sin, but be- 
cause the sins of the world were laid upon him. He affirms, nevertheless, that 
"whatsoever sins I9 thou, and we, all have done, or shall do hereafter, they 
are Christ *8 own sins, as verily as if he himself had done them." It ought also 
to be remembered, that Luther is here arguing the point against those whom 
he calls <* the popish suphisters,*' and whom he believed to have an over- 
weening attachment to the doctrine of works, and to place an undue value on 
their own merit*. 
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is encumbered ; for whatever the Deity might per- 
mit, and whatever the Saviour might oblige himself 
to do, the case is not altered in regard to the nature 
of sin, guilt, righteousness, and innocence ; these re- 
main as reallj as before personal qualities, which 
cannot be transferred from one to another. Whoever 
will escape these embarrassments, unravel inconsis- 
tencies, and build up a system honourable to Grod 
and conducive to piety, will do well to keep more 
closely to the Scriptures, and believe Christ to have 
^ endured the qross for the joy that was set before 
him,'' and to have ^ suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust ;'' not as a wicked person, but as righteous."* 
Such is the language of the New Testament, which 
nowhere intimates, that Christ was punished for us, 
but that he suffered. 

In this labyrinth of contradictions and false princi- 
ples, where are the Jree grace and mercy of God ? 
The Scriptures inculcate repeatedly, that men are 
saved by the grace oi God, that is, by his free and 
unmerited pardon of their sins. But the doctrine of 
satisfaction insists, that no such pardon could be 
granted, and no sinner could be saved, till Christ, in 
consequence of a covenant, contract, or bargain, paid 
a full equivalent for sin. Flavel says, ^ God stood 
upon full satisfaction, and would not remit one sin 
without it.'' Where then, let the question be re- 
peated, is the free grace of God ? The debt of sin- 
ners is discharged, their redemption is purchased, and 

* Heb. xii. 3. 1 Peter, iu. 18. 
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now salvation is their due by the conditions of the 
covenant. God has not released them by freely 
granting pardon as a gift ; he has received an equiva- 
lent for every thing. Do you reply, that his free 
grace consists in his having entered into this covenant, 
and accepted this equivalent, which he was under no 
obligation to do? Such is the usual explanation, but 
it is not to the point. By no device or exercise of 
ingenuity, can it be made out, that any thii^ is freely 
given to a debtor, from whom the whole debt, or a 
full equivalent has been exacted ; nor is it of any con- 
sequence in what form, or by what process, the dis- 
charge has been made. Hence the scheme of satis- 
faction divests the Deity of his free grace, or his dis- 
position freely to pardon sin. 

The same is true in respect to the divine mercy. 
The exercise of this attribute always implies a re- 
linquishment of justice. If, then, justice exacts a ri- 
gorous satisfaction, no place is left for mercy. In the 
scheme of salvation, which we are now considering, 
mercy is out of sight, and takes no part. Flavel says 
again, ^ To the wrath of an infinite God without mix- 
ture, to the very torments of hell, was Christ deliver- 
ed, and that by the hand of his Father ;" and Calvin 
talks nearly in the same language. Who will say 
that he perceives any thing of mercy here ? Do you 
call the judge merciful, who pursues a criminal with 
relentless vengeance, till he has executed on him the 
utmost rigour of the law? In this light is the Deity 
represented by this doctrine ; and if you quench the 
burnings of his anger, you will not even then have 
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space for a single beam of mercy; nothing will re- 
main but stern justice refusing to be satisfied, till its 
severest requisitions are fulfilled. 

Such are some of the false principles, which this 
doctrine embraces, such its inconsistences, and such 
the unscriptural and irrational views, which it exhibits 
of the character of God and his dealings with men. 
Every reflecting mind must at once perceive the per- 
nicious influence of such dishonourable views of our 
Maker on the duties of piety and worship. 

The Scriptures, and our understanding, command 
us to look up to God, as a Being of infinite mercy, 
love, and kindness, who remembers that we are dust, 
pardons us freely, accepts us graciously, and is more 
ready to forgive, than we are to repent and forsake 
our sins. These are the traits of his character, 
which are calculated more than any others, to enlist 
all our better principles, our pious sympathy, and 
warm affections, in his service. Take away his par- 
doning mercy, and his unpurchased forgiveness, and 
you obscure the brightness of his glory, you limit the 
extent of his love, and leave nothing to which depen- 
dent, helpless sinners can look up with confidence, 
gratitude, and heartfelt devotion. Where is the sin- 
ner^s consolation, or his encouragement to worship 
God with an unwavering trust in his merciful pardon 
of the penitent, if he is convinced that his Maker has 
put the power of pardon out of his hands, and shut 
up the fountains of his mercy ? Liet every person act 
upon this conviction, in conformity with the strict 
letter and sprit of the doctrine of satisfaction, and 
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there could be no such thing as pure devotion, hum-- 
ble resignation, firm reliance on the divine goodness, 
and a holy gratitude for the rich blessings of unme- 
rited mercy. The heart would be left cold and de- 
solate, and the terrors of an angry God would freeze 
up all the channels of pious thought, and devout 
adoration. 

To avoid this catastrophe, it has been usual to 
paint before our eyes in glowing colours, the merits 
of the Saviour^ and to admonish us of the love and 
gratitude, which we owe to him for the sufferings he 
endured, and the debt he has paid. That is, in plain 
language, the Supreme God is to be robbed of the 
glory and praise due to his noblest and most lovely 
attributes, and these are to be transferred to another 
being, who has consented to take upon him the sins 
of men, and to shield them from the bolt of divine 
wrath, which was prepared to be hurled at their de- 
fenceless heads. What is this but to exalt the Sa- 
viour above the Creator, and to exhibit the charac- 
ter of the Saviour in vastly the most attractive light ? 
It has been only through his benevolence, mercy, 
compassion, and sufferings, that God has consented to 
save any of his creatures from perdition. What can 
demonstrate more clearly than these facts, the great 
practical evil, and irreligious tendency of the scheme 
of satisfaction ? It effectually annuls all obligation to 
God ; he abated nothing, he has shown us no favour; 
Christ has done all, and deserves all. Can any doc- 
trine tend to enlighten the understanding, or purify 
the heart, or exalt the sentiments, which describes 
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the Supreme Being as lesd merciful and good, less 
compassionate and tender, less benevolent and kind, 
than another, who acts by his authority, and submits 
to his will ? Can any doctrine reflect greater indig- 
nity on the Almighty Jehovah, the ever watchful 
Parent, who demands and deserves the undivided ho- 
mage, love, gratitude, and service of every created 
being ? 

When the l^ubject is examined in another bearing, 
it appears, after all, that no security is left for sin- 
ners, although Christ has suffered to satisfy the jus- 
tice of the Father. Two other beings still remain, 
according to this system, who are equal with the Fa- 
ther, namely, the Son and Holy Spirit. As each of 
these beings is God, and has all the attributes of the 
Father, the justice of eack must be satisfied^ and the 
anger of each apfeased. As far as this scheme has 
been unfolded, it provides no satisfaction to the justice 
of any being except God the Father. If Jesus satis- 
fied the Father only, who has satisfied the Son and 
Holy Spirit ? Or if they are not satisfied, where is 
the sinner's hope ? Can the second and third persons 
of the trinity, who are in all respects equal to the 
first, can they dispense with the requisitions of jus- 
tice, and pardon offenders by the simple exercise of 
free grace ? Is the justice of the Son less perfect, or 
less rigid, than that of the Father ? If so, he is not 
equal with the Father. Is it aflirmed, that his jus- 
tice needed no satisfaction ? The same may then be 
affirmed of the Father, and the ground-work of the 
whole system will be destroyed. 

30 
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No mode of escaping this dilemma can be devised, 
which shall keep up the doctrine of satisfaction, but 
to say, that Christ satisfied himself; and in regard to 
moral influence, this will carry us some degrees be- 
yond the point, at which we arrived before. We 
then found that the generous sacrifice of Jesus, in 
voluntarily suffering to quell the rage of God, and 
conciliate his favour towards his creatures, represent- 
ed him as an object vastly more worthy of our love 
and gratitude, than the Father of all things. When 
to this you add the willingness of the Son to give up 
his own claims, to relax the rigour of his justice, and 
to receive penitent sinners as a kind benefactor, and 
affectionate friend^ without turning upon them the 
countenance of anger, or requiring satisfaction, you 
present him in a still loftier attitude of excellence 
and loveliness. The g\ory of the Father is totally 
eclipsed behind the blazing lustre of the Son. The 
God, whom all are taught to adore and worship as 
infinitely the greatest and best of beings, is represent- 
ed to us as a stem tyrant, actuated by some of the 
worst passions of men, and possessing no other virtue 
than vindictive justice. Who could be so unwise, as 
to trust themselves in the hands of such a being, 
whilst there is another so much more compassionate, 
and merciful, and good, who pardons freely, and has 
made such' sacrifices to demonstrate his love, and pur- 
chase their salvation ? 

How different is this representation from the ac- 
count, which our Saviour himself gives of the cause 
of his coming into the world. ^' God so loved the 
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world,'' said Jesus, " that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/'* We are here 
told, that the Son was given to be a Saviour, and that 
the cause of his being given was the love of God ; 
but the doctrine of satisfaction inculcates the idea, 
that the justice and the anger of God were the origi- 
nal cause of the Saviour's coming ; and so far from 
his being given bj the Father, he is described as 
giving himself to be a sacrifice for the sins of men, 
and to purchase their redemption by paying the 
whole debt. Yet the Scriptures would have us un^ 
derstand, that salvation is the giji of God, the gift 
of his love and mercy communicated through Jesus 
Christ, whom he sent to be a Redeemer and Saviour. 
Not that Christ did not love the world. His 
whole life was an office of love for the salvation of 
men ; his sufferings were voluntary, and it was by 
reason of his great love for the world, that he was 
induced to submit to them. But this love was exer- 
cised in doing acts of kindness and mercy, by the aid 
and strength of God, for a most noble and benevolent 
purpose. According to this scripture view, we have 
ample grounds for adoring the majesty and unbound- 
ed love of God, and at the same time for rendering a 
profound reverence and affectionate gratitude to the 
Saviour, for the part he has acted in doing the Fa* 
ther's will, and opening the door of salvation to a 
sinful world. 



* John, iii. 16. 
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The infinite iiaiure of sin is another feature in the 
doctrine of satisfaction, which was formerly set forth 
in a conspicuous light by all sound writers, but which 
of late seems to be left more in the shade. Many 
have urged it as a point of vital importance, and af- 
fording one of the strongest arguments for the deity 
of Christ. The whole matter may be compressed 
into a single syllogism of the simplest form. Sin is 
an infinite evil. It requires an infinite being to atone 
for such an evil Christ atoned for it; therefore, 
Christ is an infinite being, or God. This no doubt 
would be very solid and logical, were it not for a soli- 
tary defect in the leading term of the syllogism. 
That sin is an infinite evil is evidently false, and of 
course the chain of consequences, which was sup 
posed to hang upon this position, falls to the ground. 
All sin is committed by a finite being ; and no such 
being can commit an infinite act, whether good or 
bad. Besides, if sin were infinite, every sinful act 
would be equal in magnitude and crime, which is ab- 
surd. Another consequence of this doctrine, and a 
most serious one, is, that if satisfaction for sin can 
only be made by an infinite being, God himself must 
have suffered for sin^ as he is the only infinite being 
in the universe. Nor is this consequence imaginary 
or theoretical ; it has been made a theme with indis* 
creet and overzealous preachers, for magnifying the 
merits of the Saviour, and enlisting the , passions by 
vivid representations of the intense sufTerii^ which 
must have been endured by an Almighty Surety. Is 
'}t possible, that any mind can have a just sense of 
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the holy character of God, or be imbued with the 
spirit of exalted and rational pietj, which can endure 
a thought so shocking? What devout sentiments and 
feelings, or what reverence and adoration, can that 
doctrine awaken, which represents the Go I of the 
universe as dwelling upon the earth, suffering the 
abuses of wicked men, and dying on a cross ? Can 
such a doctrine have any purifying influence ? Yet 
this doctrine must be true, if an infinite being has suf- 
fered to satisfy infinite justice, and take away the 
guilt of infinite sin."*^ 

The doctrine of election and reprobation is another, 
which has lost much ground of late, but which is 
still retained by every consistent Calvinist, and close- 
ly linked in the scheme of satisfaction ; so closely in- 
deed, that the efficacy of Christ^s death is confined 
exclusively to the ^ elect, whom God did from all 
eternity decree to justify." Witsius has a long ar- 
gument to prove this tenet, aiul concludes by saying, 
that it would be ^^ unworthy of the wisdom, goodness, 
and justice of God to exact and receive satisfaction 
from his most beloved Son, for those, whom he 

neither gave, nor wanted to give to his Son, and whom 

I ' I III II ——1—^— I II I I I 

* Bishop Magoe is very Indignant, that Dr* Priestley should charge this doc- 
trine of infinite sin upon the orthodox scheme of atonement. ** That tome few 
indeed, have argued thus," he remarks, " is certairdy to he admitied and la* 
mefUed, But bow poorly auch men have reasoned, it needed not the acuteness 
of Dr. Priestley to discover. On their own principle the reply is obvious ; that 
tin being committed by a finite creature, requires only a finite satisfaction, for 
which purpose a finit*" person might be an adequate victim.'^— I>uferl. No, 
siii. But we have already seen, that Dr. Magee^s plan of atonement retains 
no more than a shadow, and a very faint shadow of orthodoxy. 
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be decreed to consign to everlasting confinement, that 
they might suffer in their own persons the demerit of 
their crimes,"* Without going into the author's 
argument, the question would seem here most natii- 
rally to arise, that since Christ is God, or, as you 
have called him, an Almighty Surety, how is it pos- 
sible, that the infinite satisfaction of such a being 
should not have taken away all sin ? Justice is no 
more than infinite, and when this is satisfied by an 
infinite sacrifice, its demands are at an end ; if a single 
sin can be removed by such a sacrifice, all the sins 
which ever have been, or ever can be committed, 
must, in the necessity of the case, be equally re- 
moved. 

But our duty calls us at present to the tendency 
of this doctrine, as making a branch of the scheme of 
satisfaction. And in this respect, the case is too plain 
to need many words. The account of the matter is 
this. God so formed his creatures originally, that 
they must become the slaves of sin ; for notwith- 
standing the covenant of works, of which divines say 
so much and the Scriptures so little, God knew this 
covenant would be broken. Forseeing this, he re- 
solved, even before the covenant was made, to rescue 
a certain portion from the penalty of transgression. 
Hence he entered into another covenant with the 
Son, by which he agreed to accept his sufferings, for 
a specified number, and determined, as we are told, 



* Economy of the CoTenants, p. 359. Chapter od the Penons for uhmn 
Christ e7igag€d and saiisfied. 
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for ^ the praise of his glorious justice," to consign 
the remainder to everlasting torments. And what 
gives this singular act a still more extraordinary as^ 
pect is, that Christ is acknowledged to have been as 
able and willing to save all, as part, had it thus been 
the will and the good pleasure of God. 
^ Now in what character does this exhibit our holy 
and heavenly Father ? His justice has been satisfied 
to its utmost limits, and yet he refuses to let his pur- 
chased favour flow to any but a selected number, 
whom he has arbitrarily chosen, without any regard 
to their merits or superiour claims. Allow that the 
attributes of God, and all the rich blessings of his 
providence, loudly call upon us for praise, and reve- 
rence, and gratitude ; nevertheless, let the question 
be seriously answered, whether a single trait of his 
character is here displayed, which does not essen- 
tially diminish the force of such a call? Shall they, 
who are condemned, praise him for plunging them 
into eternal misery ? Is this consistent with human 
nature? Do we love those, who seek our ruin? 
Would it not be an insult and mockery to demand of 
any one in the midst of his sufferings to love and hon- 
our the author of his wretchedness ? 

And again, shall they who are saved praise God 
for their fortunate rescue ? Surely not ; it is not to 
him they are indebted; he has released nothing; he 
has demanded and received a full satisfaction with- 
out mercy or favour ; the righteous owe every thing 
to their Surety, but nothing to their God. Where 
then is the cause of praise, of devotion, or of any duty 
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to our Maker? There is none. These reflection 
must occur to every mind, and need not be dwelt 
upon. Can any thing be more certain, than the tei>* 
dency of such a doctrine to destroy all piety, love of 
God, and devout adoration of the divine majesty, if 
its pernicious influence were not counteracted by the 
dictates of the understanding, the authority of the 
moral sense, and the imposing attributes of the di» 
vine nature ? 

On this topic, as well as many others intimately 
related to this part of the subject, much more might 
be said* The above hints will serve to show in what 
l^t the doctrine of satisfaction places the character 
of God, and what must be its natural influence on the 
devout affections of men, and on all the duties of 
piety. 



LBTTBR VII. 

On the popular Doctrine of AtonetMnt as affecting the 

practical Virtues, 

SIR, 

In my previous remarks on atonement, I have 
taken pams to exhibit this doctrine in some of the 
numerous forms in which different sects of christian 
have been accustomed to view it, and to delineate, as 
accurately as 1 could, the portraiture, which has been 
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drawn and recognized by Calvinists. In performing 
this task, my design has been twofold ; first, to show 
that Unitarians do not deserve the reproach of singu- 
larity and rashness, which the orthodox are so fond 
of bestowing on them for their opinions on this sub- 
ject, since these opinions correspond in every essen- 
tial respect with those of a large portion of Trinita- 
rians; and, secondly, to trace the influence of the 
doctrine of satisfaction, or what is sometimes called 
the popular doctrine of atonement, as it relates to 
the duties both of piety and of morality. 

The first part of this design has been accomplish- 
ed, and the second commenced. In my last letter 
was examined the influence of this doctrine on the 
duties and exercises of piety and devotion; and I 
vrillingly leave it to the impartial reader to decide, 
whether, in its relation to these objects, it has not 
been found wanting. It is left to every one to judge, 
whether a doctrine, which is built on the position, 
that God created men with a necessary aversion to 
all good, and inclination to all evil ; which teaches, 
that the God of heaven is an angry, vindictive being, 
who exacts a rigid obedience from creatures to whom 
he has ^Ven no power to obey ; whether a doctrine, 
which robs the Almighty of his loveliest attributes, 
by making him insist on a full equivalent, an entire 
discharge of the debt incurred by transgressors, and 
which represents him as demanding the sufferings and 
punishment of an innocent and holy being as a satis- 
faction to his justice, and a means of appeasing his 

wraths before he will extend to them his mercy and 
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forgiveness; whether a doctrine, which refers our 
rescue from moral death, and even the possibility of 
salvation and future glory, to the benevolence and 
willing sacrifice of this being, who suffered and died, 
and which thus exalts him in every adorable excel- 
lence above the Creator of the universe ; a doctrine, 
which, although it provides an infinite satisfaction, 
leaves God unsatisfied, and represents him as con- 
signing a large portion of his creatures to endless and 
irremediable perdition, from which they have neither 
power nor means to escape, — I say, it may be left to 
the judgment of eveiy fair minded reader, whether 
such a doctrine is calculated to kindle the holy flame 
of piety, or of love and affectionate reverence to our 
Maker. Does it not rather exhibit him in a charac- 
ter, which no good man can respect, and no pious 
heart can love ? 

It now remains to consider this doctrine as it affects 
the character and conduct of men in their social rt- 
lations. What is its power to strengthen the bonds 
and preserve the harmony of society, to scatter the 
seeds and cherish the growth of charity? What is 
its power to promote the love of neighbours and 
friends, to call out the gentler virtues of sympathy, 
mercy, gratitude, to subdue the passions and mode- 
rate the desires, to teach man forbearance, forgive- 
ness of injuries, a disregard of self, and a disinterest 
ted good will towards others ? Has the doctrine of 
satisfaction any sanctifying influence in attaining 
these ends, or in setting up the standard of good mo- 
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rals in the lives and hearts of men ? To this inquiry 
I now proceed. 

In the first place, it might with safety be laid down 
as a general position, that a doctrine, which affords 
such Jeebk aids to piety, cannot exert much power in 
the cause of morality. It is not to be expected, that a 
doctrine, which presents so few motives to the love 
of God, will lend much encouragement to the love 
of men. Morals and piety spring from the same 
source. All human virtue, as far as it depends on 
motives distinct from immediate interest, or immedi- 
ate happiness, has its foundation in the character of 
God ; or rather, in the views entertained of his cha- 
racter. The conduct of men, who act from reflec- 
tion and principle, will be such as they conceive to 
be consistent with the attributes, the dispensations, 
and the will of the Deity. In the acts of praise and 
devotion, or in any deeds of piety, they will be mo- 
ved by the same general causes, as in the duties of 
morals. The will of God, the love of his excellence, 
the fear of his displeasure, and the hope of his re- 
wards, will be equally the motives to our prayers and 
penitence, our praise and gratitude, and to our right- 
eous conduct as members of the social compact. 
Hence it is, that the doctrine of satisflaction, just in 
proportion as it weakens the obligation of piety, will 
destroy the tone of the moral feelings, and diminish 
the inducements to the practical virtues. 

If we go into particulars, we shall find this conclu- 
sion supported in its broadest latitude. The reli- 
gion of Jesus reveals to us a future state of being; 
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it tells US of rewards for the good, and of punish- 
ments for the wicked in that state ; it tells us also, 
pf a preparation for the blessings of the future, which 
consists in a freedom from sin. ^ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord/^ It is, then^ an inquiry 
pf no little moment, how this preparation is to be 
made. How are we to escape the guilt of sin, and 
become holy? What have we to do in this work, and 
what are our guides ? If we have nothing to do, we 
may be at ease; if we have a part to act, it is a 
concernment of infinite interest to us, that we know 
what it is, and be not idle. Those who read the 
Scriptures cannot fail to discover, that we have much 
to do, and that our duties are of two kinds, as per- 
iaining to Godj and to man. We have before seen 
Iiow little aid the doctrine of satisfaction affords to 
the former ; and it will soon bp seen, that it is equal- 
ly defective in respect to the latter. 

No higher model can be presented to our imitation, 
than the example of the Deity ; and to this example 
we are in many instances referred in the Scriptures. 
It was the injunction of our Saviour, " Be ye merci- 
ful, as your Father also is merciful ;" and again, ** Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.'* In other words, he would have us imitate the 
example of our heavenly Father, as far as it is possi- 
ble for us in our present state, as a means of virtue 
and a preparation for his future service. 

Let this rule be applied in one or two particulars 
only, as for instance, the exercise of m^rcy and Jhr- 
giveness^ and see to what conclusions we shall be 
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brought. From the calvinistic views of atonement, 
what do we learn respecting the mercy of God ? We 
are told, that all men, in transgressing the laws of 
their Maker, have excited against them his ai^er, 
that he exacts a rigorous punishment without regard 
to the weakness of his creatures, or their proneness 
to err from indiscretion, ignorance, or precipitancy; 
and that he shows no symptoms of lenity on account 
of their originally depraved nature, or the tempta- 
tions and calamities, which attack and oppress them. 
No, his demands are imperious, he yields not to com- 
passion, but insists on a full satisfaction, either in the 
eternal ruin of the offenders, or in the equivalent 
sufferings of a substitute. The cries of mercy are 
then heard, that is, wheo there is no room for mercy, 
and the unhappy objects of divine wrath are saved 
from perdition. 

Now^ suppose this example to be followed among 
men, and that all, who have the power, should inflict 
a condign punishment on every transgressor of a bus- 
man law, unless his redemption were purchased by 
the tantamount sufferings of another ; or suppose 
every individual to pursue with vengeance every 
other individual, who, either by accident or any other 
cause, should encroach upon a civil or private right, 
and this without any regard to the capacity or cir- 
cumstances of the transgressor. Such a system of 
exaction and punishment would be in strict imitation 
of the example of the Deity, as set forth in the doc- 
trine under discussion. Do you see any thing in it 
advantageous to the interests of society, or calculated 
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to ameliorate the condition of men ? Do you behold 
any thing, \f^hich can soften the temper, humanize 
the heart, or draw out the tender and amiable traits 
of our nature ? So far from it, that the very linea- 
ments of mercy are obliterated from the character 
of God, and must be so from the character of men^ 
if they copy this example. 

Turn next to the divine command of forgiveness. 
How does this exalted virtue appear in the conduct 
of the Almighty towards his creatures? According 
to the satisfaction scheme, he forgives no one until he 
has received a full reparation. That is, he forgives 
nothing, for there can be nothing to forgive after a 
reparation is made. Notwithstanding it is one of the 
golden precepts of the religion of Jesus, that men 
shall forgive their brethren ; notwithstanding we are 
required to ask in our prayers, that our heavenly 
Father will " forgive our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us ;'' notwithstanding he 
has repeatedly declared his long suffering, and his 
willingness to forgive the sincerely penitent ; yet, we 
are here told, that he will not bear with them, will 
not forgive, till they have been punished to the ut- 
most. 

Let this example of God be the rule of human con- 
duct Let men refuse to forgive their brethren an 
injury, till they have received such a satisfaction as 
they may justly demand, and pursue all delinquents 
into the miseries of a prison or of death. It is true, 
they will do no more than insist on the stern demands 
of justice, by executing the rigours of the law ; but 
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they will at the same time shut out the light of mer- 
cy and forgiveness from the human breast, and banish 
the numerous train of rirtues, which are their con- 
stant attendants, and which afford the greatest solace 
to the pious mind, and the strongest incentives to 
good morals. Other instances might be adduced to 
illustrate this part of the subject, but these two are 
enough. 

To obviate these serious consequences, it is said, 
that the justice of God is eternal and perfect^ and as 
such must be satisfied whenever it is violated. This 
is a false conclusion, for the justice of God is not 
more eternal and perfect, than the justice of man. 
Justice is a single quality, and admits of no degrees. 
Justice is not one thing in God, and another in man ; 
lit is the same in both. Its demands in one case, 
therefore, are the same as in the other ; and if any 
argument can be drawn from the nature of justice to 
prove, that God cannot forgive till all its require- 
ments are answered, the same will hold in respect to 
men. And, moreover, if man can forgive, while the 
breach of justice is unrepaired, and God cannot, it 
will be allowing to men a greater power, than to the 
Deity himself. In short, if human laws were to be 
framed, and men to act, in conformity with the con- 
duct of God, described in the system we oppose, the 
strongest barriers to vice would be broken down, the 
amiable and noblest virtues would have no space for 
action, and society, if society there could be, would 
exhibit little else than a boisterous contest of selfish- 
ness, ingratitude, pride, and power. 
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If there Jbe any one principle in man, which impels 
him to rectitude of conduct, more forcibly than ano- 
ther, it is a sense of personal responsibility and moral 
obligation. This principle cannot exist in the mind of 
him, who sincerely believes, that an infinite satisfac- 
tion has been made for his sins. If a man is convin- 
ced, that he is totally depraved, and can do nothir^ 
of himself, and that all his evil deeds have been 
transferred to another, who has atoned for them, or 
removed their guilt in the sight of God ; or, which is 
the same thing, if he believes another has become 
responsible for him, and taken upon himself the con* 
sequences of his sins, where can be this man^s con- 
sciousness of personal guilt, or of personal responsi* 
bility ? Again, if he believes that he has no power 
of himself to obey the laws of God, and reform his 
sinful nature, but that he is to be purified, pardoned, 
and accepted, in consequence of the obedience of 
another, where is any r^om left for a sense of moral 
obligation ? 

Indeed, if this doctrine of an infinite atonement by 
an Almighty surety be true, it most eflFectually nulli- 
fies all the precepts and sanctions of the Scriptures. 
This is so plain, that it seems hardly to admit of an 
illustration ; for what can be the value of precepts, 
which cannot be reduced to practice, or of sanctions, 
which can have no influence on the mind ? What is 
the authority or the use of commands, which cannot 
be voluntarily obeyed, and even the obedience of 
which could produce no change in our condition? 
Why should we repent of sins, which, have been im- 
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puted to another, and can neyer be laid to our charge. 
These are not idle questions, nor questions of mere 
speculation ; they have a momentous bearing on all 
that is practical in the Gospel scheme. Repentance 
and obedience constitute the substance of the practi- 
cal part of the Scriptures, and if the foundations of 
these be unsettled, nothing remains upon which to 
erect the structure of virtue. 

The truth is^ that this doctrine carries us back to 
a state of nature, and resolves all moral duties into 
'motives of expediency. Men cannot act with refe- 
rence to a future state, who believe their future des- 
tiny fixed, as all must believe, that hold to the calvi- 
nistic notion of atonement. Were their practice to 
correspond with their faith, private interest would 
then be the ruling motive to virtue, and men would 
do good, as far as it should contribute to their imme- 
diate benefit, and no farther. They might refrain 
from som^ of the heinous offences, which endanger 
the peace of society, because any disorder in the body 
politic would necessarily be an infringement on their 
privileges, and an injury to themselves ; but there 
would be no moral bars to resist the. encroachments 
of power, no sedative influence on the passions, no 
control to unlicensed ambition, no spur to the gene- 
rous virtues. 

Even the aids, which natural religion affords to 

practical goodness, could hardly be said to exist ; for 

in natural religion the will of God, as far as it can be 

understood from the light of reason and conscience, 

presents a strong motive to a reflecting mind ; and 
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the glimmerings of nature shadow forth a future 
state with sufficient distinctness, to make this an in- 
ducement to act for something more than the pre- 
sent. But the person, who believes in an infinite 
atonement for sin, and its concomitant doctrines, can 
never reasonably be influenced by any rules of duty^ 
which proceed from a consideration of the divine 
will, or which receive their sanctions from a prospect 
of futurity. For let the will of God be what it may, 
and let the certainty of a future retribution be de- 
monstrated with ever so much clearness, yet no ra- 
tional man can act from these motives, while he is 
sure that his sentence is past, and that he is either 
condemned as incorrigible, or released from all possi- 
ble responsibility and danger, by the infinite satisfac- 
tion of Christ. 

The enjoyment of the present will be all that can 
concern him, and he will order his life accordingly. 
All men will seek their happiness; but how few of 
those who are not guided by the principles of a pure 
religion, know in what their true happiness consists. 
A single glance at the conduct of men under present 
circumstances, is enough to prove how imperfectly 
they judge, even with the light and sanctions of a di- 
vine religion ; but when this light becomes darkness, 
and these sanctions powerless, as they do in the 
scheme of an infinite atonement, it is easy to conceive 
how much more difficult it would be to attain just 
apprehensions of the nature of human virtue and 
happiness. 

Wise men, without doubt, may even then be vir- 
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tuous to a certain degree, not because they consider 
it a duty, but because they find virtue more condu- 
cive than vice to their present well being. But what 
will you do with the unwise, lovers of the world and 
its follies, slaves to their appetites and votaries of 
pleasure, who are so far deluded as to imagine them- 
selves happy in their iniquities, and so far blinded and 
debased, as to wish for no higher attainments or bet- 
ter enjoyments than these afford ? If you could arouse 
them to a sense of their moral dignity, you must de- 
spair of turning them to a better course by any ar- 
guments of persuasion or terror drawn from the 
doctrine of satisfaction. If you start with the fun- 
damental premises,'that their doom is sealed by the 
decrees of heaven, and that the burden of their sins 
rests on one, whose redeeming power is infinite, you 
will search in vain for any arguments, which will 
touch their hopes or fears, convince their under* 
standing, or descend to their conscience. 

Even admitting the Gospel to have authority as 
containing revealed truths, no possible benefit could 
be derived from its practical rules. Its ^ exceeding 
great and precious promises,'^ of which the Apostle 
speaks, could afford no encouragement. The promise 
of pardon to the penitent sinner, of divine assistance 
to those who ask, and of future rewards to the obe- 
dient ; these high incitements to practical goodness, 
these cheering consolations under every trial, these 
strong inducements to patient submission, would be 
deprived of their power. Repentance would be no- 
thing, obodience nothing, divine aid unnecessary. 
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Thrcatenings could have no terror, commands no au- 
thority. For why repent or obey, why be moved 
by threatenings or commands when you are conscious^ 
that these can have no bearing on your ultimate des- 
tiny ? Thus it is, that the Scriptures become a useless 
book in the hands of him, who sees the price of all 
his^ sins fully paid in the imputed righteousness of 
Christ.* 

Nor docs the eyil end here. The consistent be- 
liever of this doctrine will hold himself under no ob- 
ligation to rest satisfied with its mere negative influ- 
ence, which goes only to show him the folly of at- 
tempting to do any good. With equal force it will 
prove to him the innocency of evil. Some, indeedi 
who have ventured to follow their faith whither it 



* The following quotation from Hervey, a defender of the satisfactioD 
scheme, contains plain language. '* The debt of penal suffering,** says he, 
'< and debt of perfect obedience, are fully DiscHARbED by our divine sure- 
ty, so that we arc no longer under the nuessityof obeying^ to obtain an exemp- 
tion from punishment/' Sec Carpenter's Unitarianitm tfu Doctrin* oftheGot^ 
pel, 2nd edit, p. 346. 

This is the true state of the case, and an honest acknowledgement. How 
such a doctrine, even in the partial eyes of its abettors, can be discovered to 
redound to good morals, is a query whose depth it may well employ their wis- 
dom to fathom. 

Calvin comes to the same end, but by a shorter process, — not only by ma- 
king obedience unnecessary, but by depriving us of the power of obeying. 
" We arc moved fronr within," he observes, ^' by no thought todovdL Where- 
fore, [ detest those, who ascribe to us any freedom of iciUy by which we may 
prepare ourselves to receive the grace of God ; or, by which we may of our- 
selves co-operate with the Holy Spirit, which may be given lis." CoZotm 
Traclatus Thcologici. p. 90 ; as quoted by Professor Norton in his " Views of 
Calvinism,*' in the Christian Disciple, vol. iv. p. 250. Whoever would know 
what Calvinism is, as it has been understood by those, who were considered 
leaders in this faith, will find its prominent features delineated with great dis- 
crimination and judgment in the above article. 
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naturally leads them, have openly asserted, ^That 
they cannot do any thing which is displeasing to God, 
or prohibited by the law.''* In reality, there are no 
sins, for nothing can be done, which God has not de- 
creed ; nor can he condemn evil deeds, for which 
Christ has made a full atonement. Or, in the tech- 
nical lai^age of school divinity, ^ the elect cannot 
fall from grace." This, to be sure, is a broad prin- 
ciple, but it is radically interwoven with the doc- 
trine ; and the scholastic tlieologues were consistent 
Why should it not be acted upon by those who hold 
to the doctrine, as much as any other principle in re- 
ligion ? To a rational man, with such a faith, it must 
be considered as good a rule of action as any in the 
Scriptures ; for all actions will be alike to him in the 
end ; that is, he will be responsible for none, and the 
call of present interest is the only voice of wisdom. 
View this presumption of personal assurance of sal- 
vation through the electii^ grace of God, and the in- 
finite merits of Christ, as it relates to another feature 
of the subject, on which its advocates have dwelt with 
much complacency and apparent delight. Edwards 
tells us, that '^ The sight of hell torments will exalt 
the happiness of the saints forever. It will not only 
make them more sensible of the greatness and free- 
ness of the grace of God in theii' happiness ; but it 
will really make their happiness the greater, as it 
will make them more sensible of their own happi- 
ness; it will give them a more lively relish of it; it 

* Mosheim^s Church History, val. v. p. 412. 
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will make them prize it more. When they see 
others, who were of the same nature, and bom under 
the same circumstances, and thej so distinguished, O 
it will make them sensible how happy they are. A 
sense of the opposite misery in all cases greatly in- 
creases the relish of any joy or pleasure.''* Can you 
imagine any thing more revolting and horrible ? It is, 
nevertheless, a vivid sketch from the picture of Cal- 
vinism, if by Calvinism we are to understand the 
faith of those, who have always been considered 
leaders of the sect. Bring this notion into human 
life. If ^^ a sense of the opposite misery will greatly 
increase the relish of joy" among the saints in heaven, 
the same ought to follow among good men on earth, 
especially those who hold themselves to be freed 
from guilt by the virtue of an atonement Then 
they must truly delight in the sufferings of their 
brethren, and feel a pleasure in adding to their mise- 
ry. Let me not do so much violence to the under- 
standing and pious feelings of a single reader, as to 
ask him to point out the practical good tendency of 
an opinion so monstrous, or of doctrines, with which 
any power of ingenuity, or any perversion of judg- 
ment, could force it into an alliance. 

Add farther the doctrine of infinite sin. It was 
observed in a former letter, that the friends of the 
satisfaction scheme at the present day have not all 
so clear an insight into the infinite nature of sin as 

* Edwards* Sermon on the Eternity of H^ll Torments. See ChrtBtian Dit- 
eipU, vol. iy. p. 260. 
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formerly. Some of them have at last discovered it 
to be an absurdity, although this discovery weakens 
a very important link in the chain of the trinity, and 
destroys what was once considered one of the strong- 
est arguments for the supreme deity of Christ. For 
it would appear, in the nature of things, that if there 
were not an infinite evil to remove, no good reason 
could be assigned why the sacrifice of an infinite be- 
ing should be required. Suppose a believer in the 
atonement, therefore, who is fond of keeping consis- 
tency in his opinions, and with this view still clings to 
the old faith in the infinitude of sin ; suppose such 
a one to order his practice according to his belief. 
His system of ethics will be simple indeed. If all 
sins are infinite, they are equal in magnitude, and 
consequently equal in guilt. It is easy to see where a 
man^s morals will end, who strives to keep up a har- 
mony between his conduct and this article of his 
faith. 

Such are some of the evidences, that the calvinis- 
tic doctrine of atonement cannot boost of its purifying 
influence on the hearts of men, nor of its power to ad- 
vance the cause of morals in society. To this series of 
statements Calvinists will no doubt object, that how- 
ever plausible in theory, it is nevertheless gratuitous, 
and unsupported by experience. In part I should 
cordially accede to the justice of this reply, for it 
ought to be a source of much joy to know, that Cal- 
vinists are better than their principles. In spite of 
their belief in the absolute wickedness of their na- 
ture, and in their inability to do a good thing, we find 
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among them pious christians and virtuous men. We 
eyen find something good among them all, reprobate 
as well as elect, notwithstanding their faith, that the 
nonelect are and always must be at enmity against 
God, and prone to all wickedness. It is agreed, 
therefore, that the foregoing deductions are not en- 
tirely the lessons of experience. Let it be observed, 
however, that this argues nothing against their accu- 
racy. Because the tendency of the doctrine has 
been resisted by higher sanctions, and holier motives, 
than any which this doctrine affords, it is not to be 
inferred, that no such tendency exists. The tendency 
is the point in question, and to this only have my re- 
marks been directed. 

It may again be objected, perhaps, that the pro- 
cess of argument has not been fairly pursued, since a 
single doctrine has been taken out of the system, and 
examined without regard to its connexion with all 
the other parts. To this I answer, that every doc- 
trine in the christian scheme ought to be able to 
stand by its own merits. Christ has revealed no 
truth, nor enjoined any rule, which demands the con- 
currence of all the parts of his religion to support its 
weight, and preserve its consistency. The attributes 
of God are immutable ; and with these attributes 
every truth of religion must be in accordance. No 
injustice, therefore, can be done to any doctrine, in 
regard to its individual tendency, by examining it 
alone ; but, on the contrary, if it will not bear such 
an examination, either as taken separately, or as 
united with kindred doctrines, it leaves a plausible 
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ground of suspicion, to say the least, that something 
is defective and wrong. 

And, furthermore, Calvinists must prove, that there 
is such a consistency in their doctrines, that one either 
must, or can be taken as connected with the others. 
To none but themselves have they ever succeeded 
in making such a harmony appear. That men should 
be totally depraved, and yet be capable of any good ; 
that they should be deprived of power, and yet be 
required to act ; that all their sins should be atoned 
for, and yet they should be responsible for their con- 
duct ; that their destiny should be fixed by an eter- 
nal decree, and yet they should be dealt with as 
having freedom of will, and be made accountable for 
their actions; these are paradoxes, which neither 
the great powers and ingenuity of Calvin, nor the 
acuteness and sophistry of Edwards, have been able 
to divest of their tremendous clouds of mystery and 
darkness, so as to be seen clearly by any other ra- 
tional man than a Calvinist. 

When we read in the calvinistic formulary, that 
'* Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation ; so as a natural man, being altogether averse 
from good^ and dead in sin, is not able by his own 
strength to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto ;^^* when we read such language, can we 
suppose, that the man who assents to it will come 
upon us in the next words, with the assertion, that we 



* Confession of Faith, Chap. ix. ^ 3.. 
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have ^ ability of will,^' and that we are not so ^ ayerse 
from good,'' but that we may obey the commands of 
God, and discharge the duties of a christian? Will 
such a man present to us the motives, the promises, 
threatenings, and rewards of the Gospel ? Should a 
man tie our hands and feet, and then promise us a 
reward if we would walk, and engage in active ser- 
vice, but threaten us with punishment if we refused, 
should we think him any thing short of a simpleton 
or a madman ? How then can we discover any unity 
of parts in the caivinistic doctrines, so much at vari- 
ance with those principles of the mind, by which 
alone we perceive consistency in all things else ? Or 
where is the impropriety of discussing the tendency 
of any one of these doctrines, as distinct from the 
others, when no connexion or analogy can be traced 
with any others, which are not as inconsistent and 
indefensible, as this doctrine itself? 
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LETTER VIII. 

I 

Dn the practical Tendency of Unitarian Views of 

Atonement. 

SIR, 

Hating considered the influence of the calvinistic 
theory of atonement on piety and morals, it remains 
only to make a similar examination of the Unitarian 
views of this subject. We have seen, that, so far as 
the tendency of an opinion can have any bearing on 
temper and conduct, no doctrine can be more perni- 
cious, than that which encourages sinners to believe 
themselves released from the burden of iniquity, and 
washed from the stains of guilt, by an infinite atone- 
ment made to appease the wrath and satisfy the jus- 
tice of God. We have seen, that no doctrine can 
have a greater power to debase the character of the 
Deity, darken his bright perfections, cool the ardour 
of piety, weaken the inducements to a holy life, in- 
spire a false confidence on the part of the sinner, and 
generally to sustain the kingdom of evil in the world. 

Among all the errors, which have found their way 
into the christian scheme, and corrupted its original 
purity, it seems impossible, that any should be more 
dangerous, or more unworthy of a holy religion, than 
that which presents so easy a remedy for human 
guilt. The popish doctrine of indulgences, which 
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first roused the spirit of Luther, and opened his 
eyes to the enormities of the Romish Church, was 
truly considered a destroying principle of all virtue. 
But what does this doctrine of an infinite satisfaction 
promise ? not a release from one sin, but from all 
sins. Tetzel could proffer no indulgence, which 
went beyond the power of the Pope ; whereas, the 
preacher of this doctrine may feel himself secure in 
going to the full extent of the power of the Deity, 
for the atonement which he preaches was made by 
the Deity himself, and possesses an infinite efficacy. 
Can you imagine any evils flowing from the popish 
doctrine of indulgences, which would not result in a 
much greater degree from the notion of an infinite 
satisfaction for sin, if they were both equally believ- 
ed and applied to practice? They both remove 
all personal responsibility, and leave the sinner un- 
concerned for the past, and regardless of the future. 
Ail christians, as well unitarian as trinitarian, are 
agreed respecting the necessity of having the guilt of 
sin removed, before men can be happy in the rewards 
of future glory. They all agree, that the present 
condition of man is a sinful one, and that the joys of 
the blessed can never be known by any, who are not 
made perfect in holiness. They unite, also, in the 
belief, that this must be the work of God ; for al- 
though we may avoid evil, yet no human power can 
take away the guilt of past sin. Such is the condi- 
tion of man, and it is not important at present to in- 
quire, how he came into this condition ; whether by 
his own agency alone, or by the constitution of his 
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nature, or by divine appointment. The only quea^ 
tion is, how shall he escape from a just punishment 
of his guilt, and be saved ? 

Here again all christians have a common faith. 
They universally believe scdvation to be through Je- 
sus Christ. In him they behold a Saviour, whom 
God has qualified and empowered to be a Mediator 
between himself and his creatures, and to perform 
an effectual part in rendering men worthy of divine 
approbation and forgiveness. Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians believe, that ^ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be*- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life;" that "we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;" that " God hath given to us 
life eternal, and this life is in his Son ;'^ that Jesus 
has " obtained for us eternal redemption ;" and that 
^in him we have redemption through his blood.''"^ 
In short, every christian believes, that sin is taken 
away, the guilty pardoned, and the penitent saved 
through Jesus Christ, as expressed in the above texts, 
and many others in almost every part of the New 
Testament. 

The gi*eat point of difference has been respecting 
the manner in which Christ was the author of salva- 
tion ; and the very circumstance of this subject hav- 
ing been viewed under such a variety of aspects is 
enough to prove, that it is a thing of little impor- 
tance as an article of christian faith. If it were re- 

• John Hi. 16 ;-*Roin. v. 1 ;— 1 John v. U ;— Heb. ix. 12;— Eph. i. 7. 
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vealed, it would admit of no dispute ; if it were es- 
sential, it would have been revealed. That Christ 
was a Saviour sent from God is a revealed truth, and 
is thus an essential article of faith. If there be any 
secret purpose, or mysterious efficacy in his doctrines 
and actions, they have not been made known, and 
therefore it is not a necessary part of a christian's 
duty tosearch them out. That Christ is a Redeem- 
er, and a Saviour^ with full power from heaven, is 
enough for any one to know, who opens his mind to a 
ready reception of all the doctrines, which he has 
plainly taught, and who is determined to obey the 
precepts, and comply with the conditions of the Gos- 
pel. 

But the busy curiosity of men has not been satis- 
fied with this simplicity of faith. To believe in 
mysteries has been found a much easier task, than to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly ; and hence 
many persons, in their notion of redemption through 
Christ, have indulged in fancies, which have little to 
do with the love of God, the religion of the heart, 
or a preparation for heaven. As a doctrine of spe- 
culation, however, it is fraught with no evil, when it 
does not obscure the luminous truths of the Gospel, 
and make men satisfied with a false faith at the ex- 
pense of a holy practice. 

Notwithstanding that the manner of salvation 
through Christ is not revealed. It may possibly be as* 
certained from the Scriptures. The inquiry is harm- 
less, and perhaps a profitable one. Certain rules, 
however, ought to be instituted at the outset, and 
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rigidly followed. No results may be admitted, 
which are inconsistent with truths plainly revealed, 
or with the attributes of Ood, or with the nature of 
man, or with the commands of the Scriptures. Now 
the calvinistic notion of the manner of salvation has 
been proved to be at variance with these established 
principles. It destroys the attributes of the Deity, 
demolishes the ground work of piety, is not adapted 
to the nature and condition of man, and renders use- 
less every Gospel precept* Unitarians have revolted 
at the thought of making such a doctrine a part of 
the christian religion. They have understood it to 
be a sacred principle, that God will not accomplish 
any purpose in a manner^ which shall derogate from 
his moral perfections, or render nugatory his own 
commands ; and they have never dared to set up a 
doctrine of inference in pointed opposition to nume- 
rous others, which harmonize with the divine attri- 
butes, and are. laid down in unambiguous terms as 
truths of revelation and rules of conduct. 

If they have run into errors, it is impossible that 
these should have any very injurious tendency ; for 
in their opinions upon this subject, they have been 
extremely cautious, that every rule of morals and 
piety, every motive to holiness and obedience, should 
have its full weight. No scheme of atonement is ad- 
missible with themL which interferes in any possible 
degree with the practical parts of the Gospel. This 
statement of facts is testimony sufficient, that their 
views of atonement are at least innocent and saluta- 
ry in affordii^ encouragement to the practical duties. 
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Thb. shall be made further to appear in a more par- 
ticular examination. 

In a former letter it was stated, that the opinions 
of Unitarians, respecting the influence of the death 
of Christ, may be arranged in three general divisions. 
They shall be thus arranged and examined in the 
present instance, with a particular regard to their 
moral tendency. 

1. The death of Christ is considered as a means 
by which the pardon of sin is procured. Some do 
not think it a duty, nor a proper exercise, to inquire 
into the nature and operation of these means, as they 
relate to the Deity. The scheme of redemption is 
of divine appointment God chose to bestow the 
gift oi salvation in consequence of the death of 
Chi'ist. The motives, wbicfa influenced his choice, 
make no part of the doctrine. That he could not 
have granted salvation in any other way is not afiirm- 
ed ; nor is it supposed, that he could not have par- 
doned sinners of his own good pleasure. Such a sup- 
position would be setting bounds to his wisdom and 
power. It is only understood, that in the system, 
which God actually established to redeem the wick- 
ed from iniquity, the death of Christ was essential, 
and had a prevailing influence, although we are up- 
acquaiated with its precise nature and extent. Such 
is the opinion of many Unitarians, and I suppose of 
nearly all Trinitarians except Calvinists. Such was 
the opinion of Bishop Butler, although he seems to 
have eqtertained some notion of a vicarious suffer- 
ing, which he has not m£^e clear. Sjieaking of the 
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death of Christ, he observes, ^ How, and in what 
particular way, it had this efiicacj, there are not 
wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained 
it.^^ Dr. Price approves the opinion of Butler, and 
Bishop Magee has adopted nearij the same. It is 
common to many christians of all denominations. 

You will hardly discover any thing here injurious 
to morals. This scheme, it is true, approaches that 
of the Calvinists, but not so nearly as to partake of 
its defects. It leaves the attributes of the Deity in 
their fiill perfection and exercise, and seeks out no 
method of salvation in which the moral agency and 
absolute obedience of man are not necessary. What- 
ever the influence of the death of Christ may have 
been, it had no part in satisfying divine justice, in 
makii^ God more fJacable, or discharging the debt 
of the sinner ; and it can operate only in favour of 
those, who walk in the footsteps of Christ, attain 
purity of heart and life, and use the freedom and 
privileges they enjoy, to the glory of God. 

2. A second view embraces the reasons why God 
was pleased to accept the sufferii^ c^ Christ, as an 
inducement to pardon sinners. The foundation of 
the whole is believed to foe his (Aedience and good^ 
ntss. The merits of Christ's death, in the sight of 
God, consisted in his having conformed in all things 
to the divine will, sfA)mitted to innumerable trials and 
sniferii^ while on earth, and finally resigned himself 



* Butler's Analogy, Part 11. Chap. 5. 
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to the ciuel death of the cross. He endured the 
persecutions of men with unyielding fortitude, re- 
turned good for evil to all his enemies, set an examr 
pie of perfect holiness to the world, braved every 
danger in establishing the truth of his doctrines, and, 
to accomplish his work of obedience and righteous- 
ness, he even yielded up his life. 

These deeds and traits of character were so rare, 
so disinterested, and so exalted in their nature and in- 
fluence, that God was graciously pleased to reward 
him with the privilege and power of making his in- 
tercessions efficacious to the pardon of sinners. He 
has accoixlii^ly been constituted our advocate with 
the Father, our intercessor, whose obedience and 
death have given him free access to the throne of 
grace, and rendered his intreaties in our behalf availa- 
ble to our forgiveness and salvation. ** We are saved, 
and ransomed, and pardoned," says Emlyn, ^^ by his 
blood, as that was the highest instance of consum- 
mate ^obedience even to the death of the cross;' 
with which the holy God was so pleased, that he ex- 
alted him to his right hand, and constituted him the 
only advocate, through whose mediation he would 
grant pardon and other favours to repenting sinners. 
His pardon is free in respect of any strict merit ; 
therefore it is for ' his own sake ;' but in respect of 
the mediation interposed, it is ' for Christ's sake' al- 
so. So that pardon is immediately obtained by 
Christ's intercession."* Here we have an account of 



• Emlyn's Works, Vol. ii. p, 102. 
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the manner of salvation through Jesus Christ. His 
obedience is the first and principal step. As a re- 
ward for this, he has received power to obtain the 
pardon and salvation of the penitent, who forsake 
their sins, and become his worthy followers.* 

Others have similar views, except that they be- 
lieve the obedience and righteousness of Christ to be 
of themselves immediately available mih the Deity 
to the forgiveness of sins. Although Christ has 
been exalted to the right hand of the Father, as tes- 
tified in the Scriptures, and although his intercessions 
may be necessary to the prosperity of his church, 
and to the accomplishment of the great purposes of 
his dispensation, yet what he has already done is suf- 

*,Thi8 mode of explaining the efficacy of the death of Christ was also 
approved by Dr. Benson. Inhis'N^TKS on 1 John ii. 2, is contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph, apparently quotpF from some other writer, bul without any 
reference. 

<* Jesus Christ, as a reward for his perfect obedience and willing suffering 
and death, has received of his Father all power, in heaven and earth ; and 
among other things, power to recall wandering sinners into the ways of holi- 
ness, with an assurance of pardon and acceptance from God. And, upon this 
reconciling them to God, he expiates their sins. For, having rendered them 
nl^et objects of divine favour, he then gives them the strongest assurances, that 
God will be propitious or merciful unto them. And Christ will himself be final- 
ly honoured, by bestowing upon them the blessings promised to sincere penitents, 
namely, deliverance from death and misery, and a glorious resurrection to 
endless life and completa felicity. In this method are true penitents assured 
of pardon from God, throng Jesus Christ, or cleansed from all sins.'' Hu 
BemorCs Parmphnut and JVMei, 9nd edit, vol, it, p. 528. 

Many of the early SoclnJant entertained similar views, as appears in a quo- 
tation from Wissowatiuf in a flbrmer letter. That this opinion was universal, 
is perhaps doubtfulf aa it is not insisted on by Crellius in his admirable reply 
tu Grotius. JReipefiMo ad lAbnan Hugonis Orotii, quern de Satitfactione 
Christiy adfoemu Fauttum Socinum Senentem scripsii. But in this learned 
treatise, Crellius confines himself chiefly to what is clearly expressed in the 
Scriptures, and to the arguments of his oppunrnt. Vid, Frat. Polon, vol. Hi, 
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ficient to enlist the divine mercj in behalf of sinnere^ 
and to ensure their forgireness. Many instances are 
recorded in holy writ, which show that God has re- 
warded the prayers and pious services of certain per- 
sons, by conferring favours and blessii^ on otherau 
From analogy it may be inferred, that without any 
inconsistency with the order of providence or sense 
of Scripture, the same thing m^ht take place in re- 
gard to Christ, whose piety and goodness were so 
eminent. 

But these minor differences are of little impor- 
tance, since they ail look to the obedience and holy 
practice of Christ as the efficaciom ground of par- 
doa The question is, whether this mode of viewing 
the subject throyrs any obstacles in the way of piety 
and morals ; Is it a discouragement to obedience and 
a good life to believe, that hfs these Christ^has ren- 
dered a most acceptable service to God ; and that 
without these no man can hope for the salvation 
thus purchased for penitent transgressors f Is not the 
contrary true ? Will not men be more likely to imi- 
tate the example of Christ, when they feel assur- 
ed, that his virtues,his deeds of goodness and love, his 
generous sacrifices, his humble submission, and ardent 
piety, were the available means by which God was 
pleased to accept him as a Saviour, and to pardon and 
bless a wicked world ? This will not be denied. 

John Taylor has some excellent remarks bearing 
on this point, the appropriateness of which is a suf- 
ficient apology for quotii^ them at large. ^The 
love and obedience of Christ,'' says he, ^ will appear a 
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Tery just fotiodatioD of the diTine grace, and the meat 
proper expedient to comniuiucate it, and our redemp 
tion by Christ will stand in a just, dear, and beautiful 
light, if we duly consider, that truth, f irtue, righteous^ 
ness, being useful, and doing good, or which is the same 
thii^, obedience to God, is the chief perfection of the 
intellectual natui*e. Intelligent beings are of all othen 
the most excellent ; and the right use of the power 
of intelligence is the rery highest glory and excel- 
lence of intelligent beings. Consequently, righteous- 
ness, goodness, and obedience, must be of the highest 
esteem and yalue with the Father of the uoiTerse, a 
most pure and perfect Spirit ; the only power, if I 
may so say, that can prevail with hiai, and the only 
acceptable price for purchasii^ any favours or bles- 
sings at his hands. And it must be the most sublime 
and perfet^ disfJay of his wisdom and goodness to 
devise methods, and erect schemes for promotiii^ 
r^hteousness, virtue, goodness, and obedience, be- 
cause this is the most effectual way of promoting the 
truest excellency, honour, and happiness of his r^ 
tional creatures. For wUich reason, be cannot in 
any other way exercise his perfections among the 
works of his hands more nobly and worthily.'^ 

This argument is rational, scriptural, and forcible. 
Place the subject in what position you will, and it 
must nevertheless be true at last, that a doctrine, 



• Taylor's Key to the Apoatolic Writings, chap. viii. H51. ^ This work," 
says Bishop Watson, *< is greatly admired by the learned, as containing the 
best Introduction to the Epistles, and the clearest account of the whole Gos- 
pel scheme, which was ever writteo," TVodf, vol. iii. 
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which assigns the highest rewards of heaven to the 
exercise of righteousness and a cultiyation of the 
moral powers, will be eminently fitted to encourage 
good morals, and quicken the pious affections. This 
will hold true of the above opinion respectir^ the 
way of salvation through Christ, whether that opi- 
nionbe an accurate deduction from the sense of Scrip- 
ture or not So far from invalidating, it helps to en- 
force every moral precept, not only by insisting on a 
holy life as a necessary preparation for enjoying the 
benefits of Christ^s death, but by maintaining that 
the power of conferring these benefits has been 
granted on the same consideration. 

3. A third opinion is that, which regards the agen- 
cy of Christ in the salvation of sinners as operating on 
men alone^ and not on God. The calvinistic scheme 
inculcates the notion, that the determinat^jMis of God 
were influenced, the rigour of his justice remitted, 
and his mercy called into action, by the sufferings and 
death of Christ. This same doctrine teaches, that 
God was thus reconciled to his rebellious children, 
and induced to receive tKem into favour ; whereas, 
the uniform declaration of Scripture is, that God 
^ has reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ,*' and 
that ** God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself."* This is consistent with the character of the 
Supreme Being. He is unchangeable, and never was 
at variance with his creatures. The wicked have 
broken his laws, and by this reason are subject to the 

•«Cor. V.18, 19. 
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penalty of disobedience ; nor can they ever be re- 
conciled to his good goyemment, till their minds are 
renewed, their sins forsaken, and their- characters 
changed. When this is done, a reconciliation will be 
brought about, not on the part of God, but of men. 
To produce this reconciliation, that is, to suppress all 
opposition to the wise and righteous laws of God, 
was the. grand object of the Saviour's mission into 
the « world. 

God is the author of the whole ; and every thing 
in the economy of redemption is to be traced to his 
lovcj and not to wrath or vindictiveness, for no such 
emotions can exist in the divine nature. Not a more 
imposing truth presents itself in the whole tenour of 
Scripture, and the whole moral work of creation, 
than that ** God is love.'' The very reason why he 
sent his &n) to be a Redeemer and a Saviour is de- 
clared to be, that he hved the world. The well be- 
ing and happiness of his creatures contribute as much 
to his glory, as the beauty, order, and perfection of 
his works. In what can a holy God delight more, 
than in beholding the creatures, whom he has formed 
with high and varied powers, enjoying the felicity, 
which results from the noblest exercise of these di- 
vine gifts, and which exhibits in a brilliant light the 
power, wisdom, and benignity of their author ? 

When they have unwisely forsaken his counsels, 
and brought misery upon themselves, it does not ex- 
cite anger in their heavenly Father, but compassion 
and mercy. Evil and misery are defects in his mo- 
ral creation, which a regard for his own glory, and 
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for the perfectiooT of hv works, prompts him to re- 
move. But to the wicked he caonot commumcate 
the felkttj of the Messed, tUl they cease from their 
wickedness. When thej are changed, cheated anew, 
reconciled to God in hdiness, turned from darkness 
to l^t, from the bondage of iniquity to the freedom 
of truth and righteoumess, then God can bless them 
with spiritual gifts, and make them partakers of the 
rich treasures of his goodness. Jesus came to wotit 
this chai^ge, and put men in a condition in which the j 
m^ht receire the rewards, and enjoy the blessings, 
bestowed on those only, who are free from sin. 

Now, as before obsenred, no person can be placed 
m this condition till he is released from his moral im- 
perfections, whether these have arisen from the 
frailty of his nature, ne^ect of duty, or wilful trans- 
gressioo. Here we perceive the necessity of the 
pardoning mercy of God. But the Scriptures testi- 
fy, that God pardons us Jreely^ which could not be 
true, if he were influenced by any thing in the nature 
of an equivalent for sin, a price, or the payment of a 
debt Salvation is a free gift of God's love and fa- 
vour, or, as the Apostle expresses it, we are ^ justified 
JtBely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.'^ And it is the sense of all Scripture, 
that God pardons us Jrcdy, when we are reconciled 
to him. He could not pardon us before, without vi- 
olatii^ the rectitude of his own laws ; and if he 
could, we should have no abilhy to enjoy the li^es* 



• Ron. m. S4. 
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sings of salvation, while in a state of wickednees and 
rebellion. 

Here again we discover the compassion and good- 
ness of God, in making known the terms of pardon, 
or rather the condition in which pardon can be of 
any service to us ; and also in sending Jesus Christ 
to afford us every possible aid and inducement to ac- 
cept these terms. Repentance and obedience are 
the conditions, and the sole conditions, on which God 
has professed a willingness to accept sinners. His 
language is, " Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.''* Here 
the promise of pardon is extended to such as forsake 
their sins. The prophets preached repentance^ John 
the Baptist preached repentance, so did the Saviour, 
and so did the Apostles. It is, indeed, impressed up 
on us throughout the sacred oracles, as a truth never 
to be overlooked, that God will freely forgive those, 
and those only, who sincerely repent, who forsake 
their sins, and walk in the ways of holiness. He asks 
nothing more ; he demands only what the sinner can 
render; his sovereign mercy will supply the defi- 
ciency. Pardon is not promised through Christ to 
the incorrigible sinner; but when, in consequence of 
what Christ ha§ done, men become holy in faith and 
practice, their past sins will then be no longer impu- 



* Isainb, 1v. 7. 
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ted to them, but will be blotted out by the special 
favour of God, according to his promise. 

By these reflections we are conducted to a distinct 
understanding of the agency of Christ in the redemp- 
tion and salvation of sinners. He has been an instru- 
ment in reconciling transgressors to their Maker, and 
thus causing them to accept the conditions on which 
God has signified his readiness to pardon the guilty. 
The whole has consisted in turning them from ignor- 
ance to knowledge, from evil to good, from blindness 
of mind, and hardness of heart, to a love of God and 
reverence of his glorious attributes, from the degrad- 
ing thraldom of sin to the heavenly attainments of a 
pure religion, and the joyful hopes of an immortal 
felicity. Christ has been instrumental in the salva- 
tion of sinners by conquering the power of evil in 
the human heart, and subduing the spirit of opposi- 
tion to the divine will. 

This purpose he has accomplished in various ways. 
Every thing done by him which has a tendency to re- 
concile men to God, constitutes a part of his great 
work. His instructions, his preaching, his wonderful 
Sermon on the Mount, his appropriate and beautiful 
parables, his advice, counsel, warnings, threateniogs, 
promises, have their respective important effects. 
His miracles repeatedly performed to prove, that he 
was the Son of God in a high and peculiar sense, 
and that he acted by the aid, and guidance, and pow- 
er of his Father and our Father, these hold a distin- 
guished place in the work of redemption through 
Christ, by convincing men of the truth of his doc- 
trines, and strengthening their confidence in the di- 
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rinity of his character. The holy and perfect ex- 
ample of Christ, his piety and humble submission to 
God, his deeds of goodness and love, his disinterested 
and unceasing benevolence, his patience in adversity 
and fortitude under every trial, his invariable upright- 
ness of conduct and excellence of temper, all these 
are so many incitements to repentance and a good 
life. 

The same may be said of his doctrines^ the chnrao- 
ter which he exhibits of the Supreme being, the re- 
quisitions of the law and the effects of divine mercy, 
the terms of pardon, and especially the great doc- 
trine of a future state of retribution, the accountable- 
ness of man for all his actions, and the certainty that 
every one will hereafter be judged, and rewarded or 
punished according to the use he makes of his present 
endowments and pcivileges. And lastly, the suffer- 
ings of Christ during his whole life, and especially at 
the time of his condemnation by his murderous per- 
secutors, his death under the most aggravating and 
cruel circumstances, his triumphant resurrection, his 
appearance to his disciples afterwards, and, to crown 
the whole, his glorious ascension to heaven in the 
presence of many witnesses ; these were events of 
the greatest moment in giving power to his religion, 
converting sinners to faith in its doctrines and a know- 
ledge and practice of its precepts, and thus redeem- 
ing them from iniquity, and procuring the salvation of 
their souls, by making them fit subjects for the par- 
doning mercy of God. 

Hence, redemption throuorli Christ is not a conse- 
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qucnce of 'his death alone, nor of any one single act, 
but of all he did, taught, and suffered during his miD- 
istrj on earth, in connexion with the part he maj 
still be acting in his exalted station. It has been truly 
observed by Henry Taylor and others, that the 
Scriptures do not speak of our salvation by the death 
of Christ alone. We are there said to be " saved by 
faith, by works, by the word of God, by baptism, by 
grace,'' and by many other things, as welKas by the 
death of Christ, yet no one supposes, that we can be 
saved by either of these singly, but by all combined. 

Tillotson has well described the offices of Christ 
in procuring salvation. ^^ By all he did and suffered 
for us in the days of his flesh, and in the state of his 
humiliation, and by all that he still continues to do 
for us, now that he is in heaven at the right hand of 
God, he hath effected and brought about the great 
work of salvation. His doctrine and his life, his 
death and sufferings, his resurrection from the dead, 
and his powerful intercession for us at the right hand 
of God, have all a great influence in reforming and 
saving mankind ; and by all these ways and means he 
is the author and cause of our salvation."* Thus Je- 
sus redeems men, or takes away their sins, by all his 
actions and doctrines together, and by the power and 
influence of his religion to reform the wicked, re- 



• TiIlot5on*s Woiks, vol. vii. p. 2069. 

The opinion of Tillotson on the atonement seems to have resembled those oi* 
Butler, Price, and Magec ; yet, perhaps, he speaks more explicitly than they 
have done respecting the death of Christ as in some way affecting divine jus- 
tice. See his Sermon entitled, Chri<f( ihj: .Author, and Obedience (he Cmiditim] 
•/ Salvation. 
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generate their depraved hearts, and convert them to 
hoHness of life and temper. 

Such is the view of many christians concemii^ 
the mode of salvation through Christ. And now it 
may be permitted to inquire, what its natural tenden- 
cy ought to be on practical morals and religion ? Does 
it encourage men to harbour a single evil thought, 
purpose, or desire ; to neglect a single duty of piety 
or charity? Does it hold out any substitute for per- 
sonal holiness, or any incitements to the vicious pro- 
pensities ? Does it conceal the odiousness of sin and 
its dreadful consequences, or relax the obligations of 
inoral duty, or weaken the sense of accountableness 
to God for every thought and action ? Does it de- 
grade the majesty of the law, or enfeeble the au- 
thority of the divine commands, or lessen the cer- 
tainty of a future judgment and righteous retribu- 
tion ? 

Not one of these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative. The view above described has not even 
this negative tendency ; and in truth, it is remarka- 
ble for nothing more, than its positive moral and re- 
^ ligious bearing ; that is, if you will allow morals and 
religion to consist in good practice. It finds no effi- 
cacy in any scheme of redemption, nor any hope for 
the sinner, without repentance and obedience, de- 
vout submission to the will of God, and profound re- 
verence of his holy character. Nor does it take re- 
pentance for an empty name, nor look for its value 
alone in emotions of sorrow, and remorse of con- 
science for past guilt. To repent is to reform, to 
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forsake sin, to do good where erit has been done be- 
fore. It is to make our faith a purifying principle, 
to amend the heart, subdue the passions, banish evil 
desires, to love where we have hated, and to retvim 
kindness for injury. To repent is to examine and 
watch our own hearts, lof e Grod supremely, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. Whoever sincerely obeys, 
will sincerely repent. Obedience ensures repentance. 
The latter is turning from evil, the former is doii^ 
good; the one inspires i-espect for the divine laws, 
the other applies them to practice. Both are abso- 
lutely essential to salvation through Christ. 

Can that opinion, which regards a good life as the 
foundation and means of final acceptance with God, 
and of eternal felicity, can such an opinion be charged 
with having an unfavourable influence on morals? 
The charge is equally absurd and ill founded and de- 
mands no refutation. It is enough to have stated 
facts ; the conclusion is self evident. 

Nor is it a just inference, which some have drawn, 
that this view unduly exalts human merit. The truth 
is, that in relation to God, no merit on the part of 
man is supposed. The whole is of divine mercy, it 
is the exclusive work of God, the merit is his, and to 
him belongs all the praise. By his compassion alone 
he was inclined to save and bless his creatures ; he 
sent his Son to redeem them from their sins by pub- 
lishing the conditions of pardon, and performing 
works to aid their restoration to holiness, which could 
not have been performed without light, guidance, 
and support from heaven. The actions of men have 
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no merit, except as the testimony of obedience. 
They are of no value as a price of salvation. God 
s^yesjreely. Every act of obedience is an act of du- 
ty, and is so far meritorious, as to deserve the pro- 
mised reward, because God has promised it, and not 
because any benefit is conferred on him. As far as 
there is any merit in complying with the conditions 
of divine forgiveness, so far is human merit exalted 
by the above views of the manner of salvation, and 
no farther. 

Finally, the comparative moral tendency of the 
Calvinistic and Unitarian schemes of atonement, may 
be expressed in a few words. Calvinists ascribe sal- 
vation to a cause, which puts all human agency out 
of the question, renders personal holiness unnecessa- 
ry, and personal responsibility impossible. Unitarians, 
on the contrary, refer the original cause of salvation 
to the mercy of God, and dare not indulge any hope 
of immortal glory, which does not rest on a faithful 
obedience of the divine laws, as revealed and con- 
firmed by Jesus Christ. Calvinists inculcate morals, 
it is true, but they have found out a way of salva- 
tion, which does not require good morals, or rather 
in which they can be of no service. The principles 
of Unitarians, more rigid and consistent, demand per- 
fect obedience, without any such discouragement to 
virtuous and holy living. Calvinists, to be religious, 
must believe one thing and practise another; with 
Unitarians^ faith and practical religion are in harmony. 




PARTir. 



COMPARATIVE MORAL TENDENCY OF 
THE LEADING DOCTRINES OF CALVI 
NISM AND THE SENTIMENTS OF UNI- 
TARIANS. 



LETTER I. 



Calvintstic and Unitarian Views of the Depravity of 

Man. 

SIR, 

▼ ▼ E come now to a consideration of the more 
peculiar doctrines of Calvinism ; or those doctrines 
which owe their origin to the metaphysics of Austin, 
their growth and strength to the genius of Calyin, 
and their maturity to the deliberations at the Synod 
of Dort. They may be arranged in the following 
order, namely, total depravity^ irresistible grace^ di'^ 
vine decrees^ particular redemption^ and final perseve- 
ranee. These are the five links in the Calvinistic 
chain, and so closely depending on each other, that^ 
should one be broken, all the rest must fall. Ac- 
cording to Calvinists, this chain constitutes the entire 

system of Christianity ; it comprises faith, charity 
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virtue, piety ; it embraces the whole compass of the 
divine dispensations to the moral creation, and points 
out the only possible method by which the Maker 
of the universe could bless any portion of his crea- 
tures with salvation and eternal life. 

Some of these doctrines you enumerate, and you 
profess to account it an evidence of the immorality 
of Unitarians, -that they do not believe and preach 
them. Whether this be a just conclusion we are 
now to examine. 

It is but fair to premise, that you acknowledge 
some friends among Unitarians, whom you esteem, 
and who ^ set an example of integrity, benevolence, 
and active virtue.'^ But lest it should be thought that 
you allow even these to have the virtues of Chris- 
tianSj you immediately ask, ^ may not the same be 
said of many Deists, from Lord Herbert down to the 
present day ?" Whether your unitarian friends will 
take this as a compliment or not, this is no place to 
inquire. If it has been your ill fortune, however, to 
find none among them, who showed from their pro- 
fessions, lives, and conversation, that they acted from 
higher motives than those of deism, I must think 
your acquaintance has been extremely limited, and 
must lament, that you should feel warranted from 
information so slender, in denying the christian name 
to a whole denomination of professed Christians. 
Every sincere unitarian must hope, that those who 
differ from him in faith, will hereafter be more for- 
tunate than you have been, in the friendship they 
may form, and the acquaintances they may contract, 
with his brethren I am willing to grant, however. 
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in passing, that so far as you have testified, that the 
Unitarians, who, most unluckily for their brethren, 
have enjoyed your friendship, are without christian 
morals, you have proved the fact of your charges. 
But your premises are too narrow for your conclu- 
sions. If you had said, that all Unitarians, whom 
you ever knew, were no better than deists in prin- 
ciples and practice, the subject would stand on a very 
different footing. It would be an affair exclusively 
between you, and your private unitarian friends. But 
now it comes in another, and a vastly more important 
shape. You embrace Unitarians ^ all over the 
world,'^ and consequently all must feel themselves 
implicated in your charges. 

After some preliminary remarks you go on to 
speak as follows. 

^ The Unitarian mode of preaching is more ac- 
ceptable to the taste of carnal, worldly men, than 
any other kind of preaching. And can any one, who 
reflects a moment, or who has eyes to see, and ears 
to hear, doubt that this is the fact ? All unitarian 
preachers, that I ever heard of, teach their hearers, 
that human nature is not so depraved, as calvinists 
believe ; that regeneration is unnecessary ; that the 
various exercises of mind, supposed by many to be 
essential to piety, are mere dreams of enthusiasm ; 
that the strictness and seclusion from fashionable 
amusements, such as the theatre, the ball room, and 
the card table, which some inculcate, are uncora- 
manded austerities, and being ^ righteous over much,' 
and that all men, whatever may be their character, 
will finally be saved, or annihilated.^' 
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This you state as a ^ fair specimen of the doctrine 
inculcated by unitarian preachers all over the voorid^ 
and then infer, that those, who can preach thus, and 
approve such preaching, must necessarily be amoag 
the more immoral part of the community. 

It cannot escape observation, that you profess to 
build this description of unitarian preachii^ upon 
hearsay. You produce no authority to confirm your 
statement, nor do you pretend to derive your know- 
ledge from personal observation, or entailed inquiry. 
But admitting you sincerely believe your impressions 
to be correct, which I certainly do not doubt, are 
you willii^ to take upon yourself the responsibility 
of bringing reproach and censure on the whole 
body of Unitarians, with nothing better to sustain 
you, than idle rumour, and the poisoned breath of 
evil report ? Nay more, suppose you can make it 
appear, that seme individual among them has actu- 
ally been known, to preach exactly in the manner 
you describe, do you think it fair to judge them all 
by this example ? Is there a single sect in Chris- 
tendom, who would think themselves well used to 
be judged as a body by the opinions, preaching, and 
conduct of some one, two, or half a dozen prominent 
men, who might be selected from among them ? 
Would you think it 'just, or honourable, in a Unita- 
rian to judge Presbyterians in this way ? And es- 
pecially, would you think it just, or honourable, or 
christian-like in him, if he had never listened to the 
preaching of Presbyterians, and relied on what he 
had heard for his knowledge, to charge them as a 
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sect with preaching to please the immoral and licen- 
tious ? This is a fair test, and one which jou can 
applj to jour own conscience and sense of propriety. 

All Unitarians sincerely belieye, that the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvinism, if allowed to have their full 
effect on the mind and principles, are of the most 
immoral tendency. They consequently believe, that 
preaching these doctrines will have, and does have, 
a bad influence on society. But would you think 
them justified by this belief in maintaining that all 
persons, who are fond of hearing these doctrines 
preached, thereby give unusual tokens of the de- 
pravity of their hearts, and looseness of their lives ? 
It is presumed you would not. Why then judge 
others upon principles, which no man is willing to 
have applied to himself? Unitarians believe it pos- 
sible for Calvinists to be good people and good chris- 
tians, even in defiance of their principles. Conscience, 
reason, common sense, and the plain practical parts 
of scripture have a stronger power, for the most 
part, than the dark dogmas of theologists ; and how- 
ever the latter may pervert the former, it is no easy 
thii^ for them to assume an entire ascendancy. 

For this reason. Unitarians do not call Calvinists 
deists, when they find them departing, as they think, 
most deplorably from the true faith of the Scrip- 
tures, or showing in their conduct little respect for 
their principles. We consider them christians, not for 
their virtues alone, nor their distinctive tenets, but 
because they believe in Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
and profess to be guided by his Gospel. Nor do wr 
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think We ought to deny them the christian name, be- 
cause, in addition to the essential articles of faith, 
they hold to many errors dangerous to morals, and 
holy living. Nor, because we find deists apparently 
as moral and virtuous as many Calvinists, do we think 
it the part of charity, or an evidence of a christian 
spirit, to rank them together in regard to their prin- 
ciples, motives, expectations, and the ground of their 
hopes. And yet we feel, that we may with just as 
much propriety take this course against Calvinists, 
as they can do it against us. 

We are induced to embrace our views of the 
christian doctrines, not simply from the conviction, 
that they are more rational and scriptural than the 
prevailing notions of many of our christian brethren, 
who differ from us, but because we are fully per- 
suaded that they are vastly more efficacious in pro- 
moting vital godliness, and keeping alive the pure 
spirit of religion, the essential duties of piety and 
morality. They are calculated to draw us to a more 
fervent love and reverence of God, and make us 
more devoted to the interests of our fellow-men, by 
kindling our sympathy, strengthening our good affec- 
tions, and enlarging the bounds of our benevolence. 
This obvious tendency of our principles we think a 
very strong confirmation of their truth, and it is one 
of the chief reasons, why we value them so dearly, 
and adhere to them with so much confidence and 
joy. 

You have taken much pains to exhibit the picture 
in another light, or rather to show it in darkness ; 
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and it is your efforts in this work on which I am now 
about to make a few brief remarks. But the comr 
parative moral tendency of Unitarianism and Calvin- 
ism, as you have started the subject, is too large a 
field to think of compassing in the narrow limits pre- 
scribed to these letters. To trace out the mischiev- 
ous consequences of the calvinistic doctrines, both as 
they affect the character of God, the nature, ability^ 
and agency of man, the happiness of society, the 
rules of virtue, the principles of piety, and the prac- 
tice of holiness, would not be a work of limited ex- 
tent. I can only touch upon some of the more pro- 
minent particulars, in the order in which you have 
brought them forward ; by which it will be seen, in 
the first place, that you have very imperfect notions 
of what Unitarians actually preach; and in the se- 
cond place, that you have false conceptions of the 
tendency of their preaching. 

You begin by saying, that tmitarian preachers teach 
their hearers^ that human nature is not so depraved as 
Calvimsts believe. This is not denied. But the in- 
ference, which you would draw from it, is de- 
nied, namely, that the doctrine as taught by these 
preachers is less moral in its influence, than it is as 
taught by Calvinists. In the opinion of all, but Cal- 
vinists themselves, the fact is the contrary. After 
the doctrine of election and reprobation, which is the 
combining and sustaining principle, the life and soul 
of Calvinism, there is none, which derogates more 
from the highest moral attributes^of the Deity, or 
more* completely destroys all moral ability in man. 
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than the notion of total deprannty^ aa explained bjr 
Calvinists. Allow me to state this doctrine in the 
expressive language of the symbol adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church. ^ From this original corrup- 
tion, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled and 
made apposite to all good, and whoUy inclined to aU evilj 
do proceed all actual transgressions.'^ Again, ^ Man, 
by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost aU abi- 
lity of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion ; so as a natural man, being altc^ther averse 
from that which is good, and dead in sin, is not able, 
by his own strength to convert himself, or io prepare 
himself thereunto^^ From this statement, which is 
sufficiently perspicuous, it would seem, that from our 
very nature we have no power to do any good thing ; 
that, notwithstanding our endeavours, every word, 
thought, and deed, is a heinous offence in the sight 
of God, adds new violence to the flames of his wrath, 
and sinks us deeper and deeper under the curse of 
his law. And what is worse, not only every act is a 
sin, but every sin is equally a^ravating. There can 
be no gradation in crimes, which proceed from a 
heart perfectly depraved. Hence, the infinitude of 
sin is a calvinistic doctrine.t Every effort we make 
to please God, by seeking holiness and obeying his 
laws, only helps to sharpen the fierceness of his an- 



* Confession of Faith, chap. vi. § 4. ix. I 3. 

1 1 know CakinisU are not agreed on this subject of infinite sin. It is be- 
coming fashionable to deny it, but no one, who ventures so far, can be account- 
ed a consistent calvinist. With this feature marred, the sjttaoi loses a rmf 
striking part of its symmetry. 
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ger ; erery step we <ake in what we think to be 
the path of duty, yirtue, piety, and a good life, car* 
ries us so much further towards the wretchedness 
and ruin, which, it would appear, are our just portion 
for being what God has made us. 

To say nothing of the extreme absurdity of this 
doctrine in the abstract, what effect ought it to pro- 
duce on him, who fancies he sincerely believes it? 
What must necessarily be his feelings towards his 
Maker ? Can you love him, who punishes you for 
an offence, which he compels you to commit ? What 
is there amiable, or benevolent, or glorious, or lovely 
in such a Bein^ ? Can we feel gratitude to him, 
who has created us to be wretched, not by reason of 
our own follies, or transgressions, but by his arbitra- 
ry appointment ? If it were possible for us to real- 
ize these traits of his character, could we approach 
him with thanksgiving, reverence, and praise ? Should 
we not detest a human magistrate, who would be so 
unreasonable, vindictive and cruel ? And how can 
we love that in God, which is so abhorrent to every 
principle of our nature in men ? 

Preach this doctrine of total depravity, and total 
inability to any man, and if he believes you, and is 
in his senses, he certainly will not strive to do what 
you tell him it is utterly impossible for him to do. 
He will not cultivate the love of God and man, the 
mild, amiable, and exalted virtues ; he will not che- 
rish the kind affections, the spirit of meekness, for- 
bearance and charity; he will not administer to the 

necessitous, nor console the afflicted ; he will not sub- 
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due his passions, restrain his desires, resist tempta^ 
tion, nor avoid evil, — he will make no attempt to da 
any of these things, and for a very good reason^ — all 
such attempts would be vain, and only prove his fol^ 
ly and weakness. What is there in this doctrine^ 
preached in its true spirit and full extent, which 
would be likely to make any one a virtuous, holy 
man, a good citizen, or a candidate for heaven ? Let 
it be generally understood in the world, that no mail 
can possibly do any other than a wicked actron, and 
that every action, or crime, is e(}ually wicked, and 
do you believe such a doctrine, reduced to practice, 
would contribute much to the peace of society^ or 
the establishment of morals and religion? Is it not 
evident to a demonstration, that it would dissolve all 
social order, break the cords of the. stroi^est com- 
pact, poison all that is pure in principle, and destroy 
all that is holy in practice ? Such is the calvinistic 
doctrine of depravity, when exhibited without so- 
phistry, and divested of the clouds, which have been^ 
gathered around it in the misty ages of school theolo- 

Unitarians, it is very true, preach no such depravi- 
ty as this. They dare not p>amper the evil propensi- 
ties of men by preaching to them, that they sin from 
necessity, and have no power to amend their lives, 
and please their Maker. They dare not preach a 
doctrine of such mischievous tendency, which they 
do not find supported in the Scriptures, and at which 
every principle of the understanding revolts. They 
preach, that all men are depraved, deeply deprared. 
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and sinners in the sight of God — not by the will and 
appointment of their Creator, but by their own 
x^hoice, their neglect of duty, and their obstinate dis* 
obedience. 

There is no theme, in fact, on which unitarian 
preachers dwell more, than on the moral deprarity 
of man. This is the moral disease, which they be- 
lieve the religion of Jesus was intended to heal. 
As a free agent, man has contracted this disease, 
and as a free agent he has the power of applying 
an effectual remedy, by using the means grant- 
cd in the religion of Christ. They describe the 
wretched state at the sinner, as the result of his own 
follies, his abuse of his better faculties, his disregard 
of the counsel and chiding of conscience, and of the 
obligations of the divine laws. They call on him to 
awake from his slumbers, to seek light rather than 
darkness, to renew his depraved heart, to lay hold 
on the promises of Christ, and to establish the hope 
of their fulfilment^ by studying the will of God as re- 
vealed in the Gospel, by giving strict heed to the 
perfect law of faith, love, and righteousness, which 
this Gospel contains, by walking resolutely andunde- 
viatingly in the footsteps of Christ, and by making 
his precepts, and these alone, the rule of their lives. 
They urge these duties by all the motives set forth 
in the Gospel, by the perfections of God, the depen- 
dence of man, the promise and prospects of joy to the 
righteous, the threatenings of despair and suffering to 
the wicked. They afford not a single palliative to 
the sinner^s conscience, not a single excuse for his 
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shameful irresolution, or his rebellious obstiaacy, bj 
telling him, that his Maker has formed him with a 
total, inherent, irremediable wickedness of nature, 
which no effort of his own can remoye. Why should 
you preach repentance and holiness to such a being, 
unless it were to deride his impotency, or to make 
still deeper the shades of despair, which you have 
caused to brood upon his soul ? Why suspend the 
awful judgments of God oyer the impenitent sinner, 
and then aggravate his misery by assuring him, that 
he has no power to escape ? 

It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel farther. I 
am willing to let the decision rest on these short hints. 
With these alone let the question be submitted to 
the understanding and common sense of every reader, 
whether the doctrine of depravity, as taught by Cal- 
vinists, of Unitarians, is the most likely to strengthen 
the cause of morals ? Whether the doctrine, which 
makes men radically, necessarily, and perfectly wick- 
ed, and takes away all ability of improvement, is bet- 
ter calculated to fix the principles of religion in the 
soul, and to produce the fruits of piety, righteous^ 
ness, and a good life, than the one, which lays the 
sins of every man to his own charge, which exhorts 
him to throw off the shackles he has thus forged for 
himself, confess his follies, repent of his wicked 
deeds, seek God, and live ? 
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LETTEB II. 

Conversion^ or Divine In/luencej as understood by CaU 

vinists and Unitarians. 

SIR, 

The next point of Calvbism, from the denial of 
lirhich you infer the immorality of Unitarians^ is that 
of irresistible graecj or, as it is otherwise denominat- 
ed, special grace, effectual calling, extraordinary di- 
vine influence, regeneration, or conversion. 

In the calvinistic ^ense, Unitarians no doubt deny, 
that this doctrine ha9 any foundation in Scripture, or 
any other than an evil influence on the character of 
men ; but when you assert in genera} language, that 
they teach regeneration to be unnecessary^ you mistake. 
So far from denying the necessity of regeneration, it 
is a truth well known to all, who have any accurate 
knowledge of the subject, that among no denominar 
tion of christians is it preached more earnestly, or 
more constantly, than among Unitarians. They con* 
3ider it a fundamental doctrine of religion, and im- 
mediately connected with the doctrine of depravity. 
They believe, as firmly as Calvinists, that men are 
sinners, and must be reformed, that they are deprav- 
ed and must be renewed. This reformation, or re- 
newal, they call regeneration, or conversion, and bold 
it to be absolutely essential before any one can be in 
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that state of holiness, and freedom from sin, which 
will fit him for the eternal presence of God, and the 
blessings of heaven, as revealed in the Gospel. Since 
this is the truth, it is obvious with what singular in- 
accuracy your assertion was made. 

In attempting to defend your positicm, that we 
^ look in vain for the monuments of the reformii^ 
and purifying power'' of Unitarianism, instead of ad- 
ducing facts and examples, which alone can have any 
weight in a case of this nature, you inquire whether 
sound conversions^ or genuine revivals of religion are 
known among Unitarians. What is this inquiry to 
the purpose? Do you find good men, exemplary in 
their lives, constant in their devotions, manifestir^ 
practical love to their neighbour and their God ? If 
you have found such, you have had before your eyes 
the monuments, which you say are wanting. The 
question relates simply to the c^roc/erof those, who 
have embraced this faith, and not to the means by 
which this character has been formed ; to the exist- 
ing monuments of its power, and not to the manner 
in which these monuments have been reared. Why 
ask about conversions, if you find the fruits of con- 
version ? To say these do not exist, is begging the 
question; it is the petitio principii of the dialectician ; 
taking for granted the very thing which you were 
called on to prove. 

You have evaded this the most important part of 
the subject, and drawn the attention of your readers 
to the good effects, which you say have been produ- 
ced in particular cases by your own sentiments. After 
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' a vivid picture of this sort, you abruptly ask the 
question, whether ^ Unitarianism can show such ef- 
fects T^ And then answer it as abruptly, ^ if it can, 
they are unknown to me/' Do you think this good 
reasoning ? Are you willing to judge of the effects of 
Unitarianism ^ all over the world," by your personal 
observation? As you probably have never lived a 
week together in a society composed of Unitarians, 
how is it possible, let these effects have been what 
they might, that they should not be unknoum to you? 
Under such circumstances, how could you know the 
power of unitarian principles to subdue the stubborn 
will, soften the hardened heart, humble the proud, 
restrain the vicious, call forth the pious affections of 
the devout worshipper, promote christian harmony, 
purity, and love, and in short, to ensure the conduct 
of a sincere, humble, and faithful follower of Jesus? 
These are things, which work, or ought to work, si- 
lently in the heart, and show themselves in the tem- 
per and private character of individuals. The mo- 
ment they are allowed to go abroad, and be blazon- 
ed to the world, they leave no trivial grounds for sus- 
pecting more of hypocrisy, than of humble piety, or 
of the movlngs of the holy Spirit of God. Hence your 
argument for the Immorality of Unitarians, drawn 
from your ignorance of the actual effects of their 
principles, is as illogical as it is uncharitable. It is 
certainly extraordinary, that you should think it suf- 
ficient proof against the christian morals and piety of 
any sect, that such exercises as usually attend these 
graces were unknoum to yon, when your personal ob- 
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serration was so cit^umscribed, and jour means of 
knowledge so limited. 

It is no part of mj undertaking to boast of the 
high religious attainments of those with whom I ac- 
cord in sentiment, and unite in worship, or to hdd 
them up as more holy than other christians, and ready 
to cry out on all occasions, like Jehu of old, ^ Come, 
see my zeal for the Lord.^' I aim at nothing more 
than a plain defence, a bare vindication. I shall not, 
therefore, impose any tax upon your patience by go- 
ing into a history of their conversions, or detailing 
remarkable instances of their piety, self denial, hu- 
mility ; of their patience in tribulation, and meekness 
under persecution ; of their forbearance when assailed 
by the reproaches and scorn of the world ; of their 
perseverance through evil report and good report in 
accomplishing what their principles and the voice of 
conscience dictate, and in fine, of their joyful triumph 
over every calamity, even death itself, while sustain- 
ed by the bright hopes, and cheering anticipations in- 
spired by their views of the religion of the Saviour. 
These things I willingly leave to speak for them- 
selves, and have much reason to hope and trust, that 
they will speak loudly to every honest inquirer and 
candid observer. Had you known more of the per- 
sons, with whose religious feelings you have dealt so 
harshly, I am constrained to believe you would hare 
been less ready to ask, " who has ever heard" of 
these things ? 

What strikes one most forcibly in your view of this 
subject, is, that you confound distinctions^ and make 
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ilo difference between contersion, and the object to 
be obtained by conyersiod. Yet surely these are not 
(he same thing. Conversion is a tneans for the at- 
tainment of a certain end. And what is thi$ end, 
but such a measure of knowledge, virtue, pi^tj, and 
holiness, as constitutes a truly religious character ? 
Conversion is valuable only for its effects, and yet 
you speak of it as being itself the only thing of im- 
portance, and as if these effects could be produced in 
no way except by the influence of this doctrine, not 
as others think they ought to interpret it, but as you 
choose to interpret it yourself. 

Admit the fact, that Unitarians do not hold the 
necessity of conversion in the calvinistic sense ; sup- 
pose them to believe that God is not limited in his 
power or wisdom, and may employ a great variety 
of means in bringing his rational creatures to a sense 
of their sins, a knowledge of their duty, an humble 
contrition, sincere repentance, and practical holiness* 
By what process can these facts be framed into an ar- 
gument against their moral character ? Morality does 
not consist in a doctrine, an opinion, or a pretence. The 
apostle says, that the fruit of the spirit isjin all^good^ 
ness, and righteousness^ and truth. Where this fruit ap- 
pears, why do you stop to ask by what operations of 
the spirit it has been produced? Are you not content- 
ed, that Grod should have taken his own way ? Uni- 
tarians hold, not less than other Christians, that their 
sins must be forsaken, their wicked hearts renewed^ 
and all their passions, thoughts, and affections, brought 

into subjection to the will of God, before they can 

38 
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expect his promised favour, or have any hopes of 
the rewards of his glory. But they do not, like 
Calvinists^ hold that God is restricted in the mode 
he may adopt to accomplish this purpose ; nor do they 
consider the mode of greater moment than the pw* 
pose itself. 

Let us now attend to the doctrine undfsr conside- 
ration, as described by Calvinists, and then proceed 
to examine its moral influence, as compared with that 
of unitarian yiews of the same subject The cai-» 
vinistic notion of regeneration, or conversion, has for 
its basis the total depravity of human nature. Since 
this takes away all moral ability from man, he can 
do nothing towards regenerating himself. As the 
Confession of Faith testifies, he cannot even prepare 
himself for any good purpose. No alternative re- 
mains. It must be wholly the work of divine power. 
It is made sure by the sovereign decree of election^ 
which men can do nothing either to resist, or pro- 
cure. God has not only arbitrarily, and uncondition- 
ally, appointed a certain number to eternal life, but 
he has ^^ fore-ordained cUl the means thereunto.'' The 
agency of man is as completely out of the question, 
as if he were a block of marble, or a stock of wood. 
** Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effec- 
tually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only.'' And to give a consistent finish- 
ing to the whole, it is added, ^ The re?t of mankind, 
God was pleased — to pass by, and to ordain them to 
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dishonour, and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice/** ^ 

And again ; ^ All those whom God hath predesti- 
nated unto life, and those on/y, he is pleased, in his 
appointed and accepted time, effectually to call hj 
his word and spirit, out of that state of sin and death, 
in which they are by nature, to grac^^d salvation, 
by Jesus Christ — This effectual call is of God^s free 
and special grace alone, not from any thing at all 
foreseen in man, who is altogether passive thereitij until, 
being quickened and removed by the Holy Spirit, he 
is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace 
the grace offered and conveyed in it.''t From these 
words it seems, that the conversion of a sinner coof 
sists in a simple execution of a divine decree made 
from all eternity, without any regard to the future 
disposition or conduct of the person to be converted, 
or as it is expressed in another place, ^ without any 
foresight of faith or good works." The sinner has 
no concern in the work, for he is declared to be ^^ al- 
tc^ether passive therein." This is plain language, 
and needs no illustration. 

According to the calvinistic scheme, therefore, all 
who are saved are regenerated by the unalterable 
purpose, and irresistible power of the Almighty, 
The rest are condemned, and absolutely deprived of 
all means of regeneration, by the same arbitrary de^ 
terminatioa The wrath of their Maker is kindled 



* Confewion of Faith, chap. III. i 6. 7. 
t Ibid. chap. X. ft 1.2. 




against them from the moamni of Uieir }iirtlifWd be 
pursues them with his relentless rage throi^bout 
every period of their existence* This is a doctrine^ 
k is true, which the wiser sort of Calriniatd of tb^ 
present day stRre much to keep out of sight The 
same prudent caution is exercised in your Serjoaon 
and Reply. Ji is nevertheless a most prominent dop* 
trine of Calvinism ; and in former time«i wheo Kieo 
loved mysteries more than truth, and while the dark- 
ness of the middle ages was still lingering in the bit* 
man mind, it was a doctrine, wbicb its advocates wero 
not ashamed to avow, nor afraid to defend. 

That the above ^conclusions are ncvt loosely drawBi 
and give no distorted view of the subject, as undeiw 
stood by Calvinists, might be shown, if it were ne- 
cessary, by appealing to their most cdebrated wriv 
ters. No man, if I mistake not, is accounted a more 
able expounder of the dark things of Calvinism, than 
Herman Witsius ; no man, perhaps, has descended 
farther into the hidden comevs of this mystical sye^ 
tem. He tells us, that ^ the covenant of grace, with 
respect to us, has no conditions i*^ and also^ ^tbat i 
right to life, neither is, nor can be founded on any ac- 
tions of ours, but on the righteousness of our ImtA 
ofoite, who having perfectly fulfilled the nghtaousneay 
of the Uw for us, nothing can in justice ie reared <^ 
us to perform^ in order to acquire a right already 
purchased for us. And, indeed, in this all the ortber 
dox readily agree.'' And afterwards he says <^ the 
covenant of grace, ^ it is not possible it should be 
p^ade void by any unbelief of the elect, nor acquire 
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kB stability from any faith of mui.'' He quotas 
Cloppeoburg, JaniU6, and other great names to the 
saoie effect He makes Junius say, that ^ the condi- 
tions beif^ fulfilled by the angel of the covenant^ 
the catholic church was throi^h and for him constn 
tuted heir of eternal life mthotU any eondittonJ*^* 

We thus see in what consists the means of rege* 
Deration, as taught by Calvinists. It is completely an 
arbitrary, necessary work, in which the individual, 
whatever exercises of mind, or change <^ character, 
he may go through, has no freedom of thought, will, 
or action. The elect must be regenerated, they ^nust 
be saved ; those not elected cannot be regenerated^ 
they cannot be saved. The doctrine irresistiUy 
comes to this point, however it may be modified, ex* 
plained, or smoothed over. 

As Unitarians, and many chriftiaQS of other deno- 
minations, can find no such doctrine in the Scriptures, 
but conceive all the positive parts, and, indeed, the 
whole tenour of scripture opposed to it, they can- 
not of course believe it in the sense in which it is 
here stated. And if they could find evidence, that 
the mode of irresistible influenoe is sometimes re^ 
sorted to by the Deity to convert sinners, the poweiv 
frri testimony of experience would convince them, 
that the doctrine which teaches the necessity of ibis 

* Wiitivp' Ett9fitmy ^ <b« GavMMmti, iv 408 ; Chapter on God's Covenaiit 
wUh the lUect. The above quotations are mane from the New- York edition 
of the English translation of this work. This kcMrtaiolya very wretched 
crtnsla^o^i ^m we Ma tfpured in the pniAxei ibU ** it fivep l|ie i^utbor's ttm 
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mode tinder all circumstances, is most fallacioiis in ito 
indications, and most injurious in its consequences. 

If there be any truth, or any value in the doctrine, 
it must carry with itself an unfailing testimony. 
That is, persons under the arbitrary operations of 
the Spirit must have infallible means of knowing the 
fact, that they may not be deceived by their own 
imaginations, and be led into a false and dangerous 
security. An irresistible influence of the Deity is in 
all respects miraculous, and as such must operate with 
a violence on the established laws of the human 
constitution, which cannot be mistakea And yet, 
what has been the test to which appeals have uni- 
versally been made ? Has it not been certain im- 
pressions, emotions, feelings, transports, ecstacieg, 
which are usually the exuberant growth of a warm 
imagination ? Has there ever been an instance in 
which appeals have been made to the understand* 
ing ? Has any one ever made it appear, that his in* 
tellect was enlightened, his judgment improved, or 
his wisdom increased by the irresistible agency of the 
divine Spirit? No. How is it, then, that the spirit of 
God always acts upon that quality of our nature, 
which of ail others is the most fallible, fluctuating, 
and deceptive ? The very same effects, and to their 
fullest extent, which are urged as a proof of divine 
interposition, are frequently produced by natural 
causes, and exist where there is no renewal of heart, 
or reformation of character. Is it credible, that the 
Supreme Being descends into the hearts of men with 
a miraculous agency of his Spirit, without givii^ 
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them at the same time light and power to judge be- 
tween his operations, and the deceptions of a heated 
imagination ? 

You will saj, probably, that such persons as are 
really the objects of this agency, are never without 
a conviction, which with them amounts to absolute 
certainty. I am aware this is asserted by many, who 
are sincere, and have a confidence in the reality of 
their impressions. But, in my mind, no stronger proof 
can be given of the fallaciousness of the doctrine. 
In the first place, their convictions come through the 
feelings and the fancy. And then, these persons 
are by no means always distinguished for more than 
ordinary purity of morals, or warmth of piety; so 
that it has been said, with too much truth, by a wri- 
ter more distinguished for his genius than his piety, 
^ if we are told a man is religious^ we still ask, what 
are his morals .^' And last of all, these persons often 
have totally opposite opinions respecting some of the 
most important articles of christian truth, which they 
all profess with equal confidence to receive from a 
divine illumination. But the Spirit of God can dic- 
tate only truth, and truth is always the same. With 
"what encouragement can we rely on the convictions 
of those, who, with equal sincerity and confidence, 
make contradictory assertions ? When it shall hap- 
pen, that all persons, who profess to have immediate 
aid from above, to free them frOm sin and enlighten 
them with truth, shall be found uniformly more zea- 
lous in doing the deeds of piety and love, than other 
christians of humbler pretensions i and when thej 
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shall a^ee in reportii^ the truths, which thej have 
received from the instructions of the spirit, so far at 
least as to avoid contradictions and inconsistences, 
they will exhibit better reasons for believir^ them- 
selves actuated bj the irresistible agency of ihe Spi* 
rit of God. 

Again, if a chai^ is thus miraculously wroii^bt, 
how does it happen, that in such a great number of 
instances the effect soon dies away ? Look around 
amoi^ those, who have been the subjects of what 
are commonly called religious revivals, and observe 
how lai^e a proportion return in a short time to their 
former condition and habits. The most zealous, con- 
fident, and ecstatic, will frequently be amoi^ the first 
to sink back to the apathy, from which at one time 
they imagined themselves to have been raised by the 
special agency of the Holy Spirit. Will you say that 
such are not truly converted, or that they resist the 
spirit ? The first is certain, but of the last who is 
to judge? The person, who falls away, is as certain 
of being under a spiritual influence, as any one who 
retains this conviction for years, and even through 
his whole life. But failing away was a proof that 
he was deceived. Very true ; yet if one may be de- 
ceived for a month or a day, so may another as loi^ 
as he lives. Hence it is the very excess of presum|>" 
tion to set up any pretensions, or make any assertions 
in the case. 

Nor ought any one to rely on this kind of influ- 
ence, till he can prove that the days of miracles hare 
never ceased. Conversion, upon calrinistic principles, 
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is as much a miracle, as it would be to stop the 
sun in its course, or raise the dead to life. But 
as no proof can be advanced, that miracles have 
been wrought since the time of the Apostles even 
for great purposes, such as promoting the divine dis- 
pensations, or the general interests of mankind ; where 
is the humility, modesty, or good sense in anj man^s 
pretendii^, that the Supreme Being has condescend- 
ed to chai^ the course of nature in his behalf, es- 
pecially when the same argument, which he uses 
to convince himself of this fact, is used with equal 
assurance by others, who are confessedly deceived? 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the moral ten- 
dency of such a scheme. It must be abundantly ob- 
vious to every mind, which is capable of moral per- 
ception. Preach to the sinner that he can do no- 
thing to free himself from wickedness; that if he is 
ever regenerated, it will be the consequence of an 
irresistible influence from heaven, which he can nei- 
ther hasten nor retard ; and what better apology can 
you afford him for continuing in his sin? Nothing 
could be more unwise in him, than to make any tem- 
poral sacrifices for a promised spiritual good. Why 
should he give up a present gratification, enjoy- 
ment, or possession, for any thing in prospect ? No 
present sacrifices can alter his condition, or change 
future events. If he is one of the chosen, the time 
will certainly come, when he will be regenerated, 
and all his sins will be blotted out ; if he is not one 
of the chosen, his doom is fixed, and his wretched- 
ness cannot be aggravated by any wicked excesses, 

39 
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or criminal pleasures. That man must be a casuist 
of no ordinary acuteness, who can detect in tlus doc- 
trine, faithfully represented, ai^y other tendency than 
to evil and immorality. 

As the unconverted are passive in this work, they 
can do nothing till they are moved by the Spirit ; and 
you may be quite sure men will make no vigorous 
attempts to do what they are persuaded is impossi> 
ble, particularly when these attempts interfere with 
their worldly wishes, demand sacrifices, and oppose 
their inclinations. They will proceed in the road of 
sin, and the way to ruin, with very little concern, 
while they feel that they are spell bound, and can 
turn neither to the right nor to the left, till the kind 
hand of heaven shall break their chains, take the 
scales from their eyes, and force them into the path 
of light, safety, and peace. And after this benevo- 
lent deed of heaven is performed, it by no means 
appears, that all danger is removed. Human nature 
is not changed. Much room is left to cherish many 
seeds of no good promise, and to foster the growth 
of many unpropitious affections, whose fruits will add 
little to the stock of virtue, or to the ornament of a 
good life. The very self-complacency, which allows 
a man to rank himself in a station above his bre- 
thren, and to claim in his favour the peculiar agency 
of his Maker, denotes much of spiritual pride, and 
but little of that meek and lowly spirit inculcated 
by the example, doctrines, and commands of our Sa- 
viour. 

The tendency of a doctrine is best ascertained bj 
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regarding its effects where it has the greatest pow- 
er of action ; and if we trace back the checkered 
history of the Church, it will present us with little, 
which we could desire to remember respecting the 
moral code of those sects, which have made the 
theory of a miraculous conversion a leading tenet in 
their belief.* 

History also affords a dismal picture of the deplo- 
rable effects of this doctrine, in the annals of fanati- 
cism. Men have gone mad in the belief, that their 
frenzy was the inward workings of the Spirit of God. 
Next have come murders and rapines, persecutions 
and tortures, hatred and malice, and every detesta- 
ble vice, which could disgrace human nature and de- 
moralize society. Keep within the compass of the 
Reformation, and run through the records of fanati- 
cism from the fratricide of Alphonsus Diaz, to the pite- 
ous delusions, which in recent times have bewildered 



** The Antinomians make election and irresistible grace the prominent fea. 
lures of their faith, " As the elect," they say, "cannot fall from grace, nor 
forfeit the divine favour, so it follows, that the wicked actions they commit, 
and the violations of the divine law, with which they are chargeable, are not 
teally sinful^ nor are to be considered as instances of their departing from the 
law of God ; and that consequently, they have no occasion either to forsake 
their sins, or to break them off by repentance.** MosKeinCs Church History, 
Vol. K p. 412. 

They maintain, that " the elect cannot possibly do any thing displeasing to 
God, and that consequently no sins, however monstrous, would at all impair 
or endanger their everlasting blessedness.** Grants Summary, Vol, IJ.p, 
499. 

Such is the literal import of the doctrine when undisguised and unmixed 
with others of a more rational and moral nature. That its effects on the mo- 
rals, when left to have its free and natural tendency, have been most penii- 
cious, will abundantly appear to ony one who will be at the trouble of turning 
to the above references. 
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the followers of Hunttngtoo, Brothers^ and Southcott. 
The madness of M uncer, Stubner and Slorck^ who 
kindled a ciiril war in Germany, sacrificed the lives 
of many credulous followers, and committed the' 
greatest excesses under pretence of being actuated 
by a divine impulse ; the wild reveries, which broke 
out in so many shapes of intolerance and cruelty 
during the reign of the unfortunate Charles, and the 
existence of the Commonwealth; the ravings of 
Muggleton and Reeves, who declared it to be the un* 
pardonable sin to reject what they called their spiri- 
tual message; the scorching zeal of the Puritans, 
which was ready to burst out with its consuming fires 
upon all, who did not profess to seek the Lord under 
the same influences as themselves, — these facts and 
events, with numerous others of a similar nature, 
have been so many practical illustrations of the doo* 
trine of conversion by an irresistible agency of the 
divine Spirit, 

Now we frankly confess we cannot receive a doc- 
trine as coming from God, not a trace of which we 
can find in the Scriptures, which is so fallacious in the 
testimony it gives of a divine origin, which is so de- 
fective in its practical tendency, and which has actu- 
ally been made an instrument in bringing down the 
greatest disorders, evils, and wretchedness upon the 
church, and upon society. The only authority on 
which it rests, is the testimony of individuals. And 
in what does this consist 9 It appeals to certain emo- 
tions, feelings, and frames of mind, which may come 
.^s readily from rational and mechanical, as from spiri- 
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tual sources. Speaking of the particiilars of this tes* 
timony, the eloquent James Foster obaervea, '^ They 
give a handle to every wretched enthusiast to irn^ 
pute his ravings, and follies, and wild starts of imagi^ 
nation, to the spirit of the living God. And thus 
they consecrate delusion and imposture, and, if these 
be of a licentious and impure tendency, enable them 
with the more ease to extirpate the natural seeds of 
virtue, and corrupt the morals."* 

Compare with this calvinistic doctrine, the means 
and acts of regeneration, as taught by Unitarians, 
They believe, that God has made his rational crea- 
tures capable of moral goodness by a just use of the 
qualifications and powers, which he has conferred on 
them. The commands in scripture to forsake sin, 
and the injunctions to repentance and holiness, they 
take to be literal and obligatory. They cannot coq^ 
ceive that God would empower his Son to give to 
the world rules of right action, and accompany these 

m il I 11 ■ I i ■ I II I I ■ 

* James FosUr*$ Serm^ns^ vol. ii. p. 111. The natural tJj'tcU of this doc- 
trine are not unaptly portrayed by Bishop Hoadly, in what he says of the ex- 
tent to which some persons pursue the doctrine of Christ^s merits as flowing 
from imputed righteousness, or a satisfaction. Spealiing of those, who are 
mistaken in the terms of divine acceptance, he says, " They are all such as, 
(though they do not say it and speak it aloud, in so many words, yet,) think 
and speak in such a manner of the merits of Christ ^s sufferings, and the impu- 
tation of his personal holiness to l>elievers, as to make his moral laws of none 
effect, and to render all virtue in Christians a poor, insignificant, unnecessaiy 
matter ; unless it be the great virtue of applying the merits of Christ to our* 
selves, a virtue, which they who have most spirits are most frequently observed 
to be masters oi, and which hath been too often seen to be founded upon the 
greate»t degree of confidence and the greatest degree of guilt, mixed and ten- 
percd together by a strong fancy and imagination.^ Hoadly on the Terms 
of Areeptanee mlh God, p. 77, ^ 
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rules with promises and threatenir^, with exhorta- 
tions and commands, unless they were addressed to 
beings, who can be influenced by these motives, and 
daily and hourly render an entire obedience. . The 
whole body of gospel precepts would be without 
meaning and value, on any other supposition. Re- 
pentance, obedience, and holiness are the coDditiom 
of eternal life, with which the rules of the Gospel, 
strictly observed, enable every human being to com- 
ply. Unitarian preachers, therefore, think it their 
duty to enforce the necessity of these conditions, and 
not to preach to sinners, that, by any ** covenant,** 
salvation is ensured ^ without condition." The work 
of regeneration, to be scriptural and sound, they 
think should be going on every day. It is the busi- 
ness of life, and should not be forgotten, or neglected, 
amidst the busiest scenes of our temporal avocations 
and duties. 

In this work they believe the Spirit of God aids 
and guides, encourages and strengthens. Its influ- 
ence is efficient or ineiTectual according to the dispo- 
sition of every individual, and the efforts which are 
made to resist evil and conform to the laws of virtue. 
God is always present with his Spirit to assist those, 
who ask his favour, and who will profit by his counsels. 
He does not act upon them with a power, which 
they cannot oppose. This would be destroying mo- 
ral freedom, and rendering the rules and motives of 
the Gospel unnecessary and inoperative. 

Many things conspire to produce the change of re- 
generation, or a thorough renewal of heart and cha- 
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racter. Means are used here as in every thing else. 
The moral discipline, to which all persons are sub- 
jected, constitutes a very large part of these means. 
Every occurrence in life, which makes the sinner 
reflect on the frail tenure of his existence, his de- 
pendence on God, the evil of sin, and the danger of 
a wicked course, contributes something to the work 
of reformation. Whatever calms the passions, warms 
the afiections, exalts and purifies the character, or 
promotes goodness in any way, has the same tenden- 
cy. Hence the advantage of preaching the word, 
diffusing a knowledge of the Scriptures, and estab- 
lishing and supporting good institutions; all of which 
would be unnecessary, if men are to be regenerated, 
or brought into a state of holbess, by the immediate 
influence, or irresistible impulse of divine power. 
Unitarians believe, and preach, that '^ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord,^^ and in consistency 
with this belief, they exhort all men to embrace the 
conditions of the Gospel by a constant observance of 
its laws, unceasing piety, and rigid virtue. 

lu addition to what has been said above, respect- 
ing the influence of the Holy Spirit, the following, 
from a work of high authority and just celebrity, 
may probably be considered as expressing the views 
of Unitarians generally. " They do not reject the no- 
tion of a direct and immediate influence of the Spirit 
of God on the human mind. They believe, that 
there may be circumstances of great trial, strong 
temptation, and peculiar difficulty, that call for extra- 
ordinary assistance, and that those, who have mani- 
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fested a disposition to make a good use of the ordinar 
ty means afforded, will hare further aid suited to 
Ibeir ex^nces, and Mffieient by a proper use to 
answer to their necessities. Thej suppose, also, that 
extraordinary assistance will be granted only to those^ 
who ask it; that it will be granted to previous good 
disposition, and a sense of need and dependence, — 
that God will give the Holy Spirit to them who ask, 
to them who have already right feelings, are sensible 
of their weakness and wants, and ask the mercy of 
God to supply them."* 

From what has been said, it is to be inferred that 
Unitarians differ from Calvinists not in the ofyeci to 
he ^Mnined by conversion, but respecting the man- 
ner by which it is attained. Unitarians hold to a dh 
vine influence, and that men are converted by this in* 
fluence, but they do not believe it to be irresistible, 
or miraculous. They conceive that God is 'always 
ready to second their good intentions and purposes, to 
aid their virtuous efforts, listen to their prayers, show 
mercy to the penitent, and to pai-don their sins when 
repented of and forsaken. They believe conversion 
to be the work of God, not in the way of an arbitra- 
ry, irresistible agency, but by the innumerable mo- 
tives and inducements, which he employs to bring 
men to a just sense of their duty, a deep reverence 
of his character, love of his laws, and a habitual de- 
sire for purity of mind, and holiness of life. What- 
ever leads to these results, may be considered as pro- 



Dr. Ware^s Address to Trinitarians and CaWinists, p. lU. 
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ceedii^ from the Spirit of God. This Spirit may 
operate through good instructions, or any thing, in 
fact, which disposes the mind to thoughtfulness and 
serious inquiry. Sudden and deep afflictions, an im- 
pressive sermon, certain passages in the word of God, 
may, by the agency of the divine Spirit, be brought 
down upon the soul with a power, which will termi- 
nate in conversion, by opening the eyes of men to 
their true character, and causing them to sec the folly 
and danger of sin. But in these operations, there is 
no force nor compulsion; nothing which may not be 
resisted, and which is not resisted by all, who, under 
the same circumstances, receive no impression. 

This is consistent with the scripture view of the sub- 
ject. Conversion is never represented there as coming 
from an irresistible act of divine power, or as being 
brought about in consequence of a divine decree. We 
are told "grieve not the Spirit of God." But why 
thus told, unless the Spirit may be grieved, or resist- 
ed ? " Repent ye, therefore, and be converted," says 
the Apostle. But why this command, if we have 
not power to obey it, and are to be passive^ till it shall 
please God to raise us up by a miracle ? St. Paul's 
conversion was miraculous, and is the most remarka- 
ble one recorded in scripture, and yet, in his speech 
before Agrippa, he says, that he " was not disobedu 
ent to the heavenly vision," intimating, as a learned 
writer has observed, that his freedom of choice was 
not restrained, but that his conversion was on his 
part an act of voluntary obedience and virtue. 

Such are the comparative views of the doctrine of 
40 
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conversion, or regeneration, as held bj Calyinists and 
Unitarians. Which are the most rational and scrip- 
tui*al, which the most likely to secure good morals 
and christian piety, let the impartial and reflecting 
judge. 



LETTER III. 

Calvinistic Doctrines of Electiouj Particular Redernp- 
tioHy and Perseverance^ as influencing Piety and 
Morals. 

SIR, 

The doctrine of divine decrees, in point of order 
and dignity, is the first in the calvinistic circle. That 
" God from all eternity ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass," is the primary article in Calvin's creed, and 
I suppose in the creed of all his true followers. It is 
the groundwork of this system, that the predetermi- 
nation, or arbitrary appointment, of the Creator, ex- 
tends to every event and change, which could possi- 
bly take place either in the physical or moral crea- 
tion. 

At present I am only to remark on that branch 
of this doctrine, known by the popular name of 
election, or predestination, and which relates to the 
destiny of man. According to Calvinism, God deter- 
mined from the beginning to create man with such 
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infirmities, and expose him to such trials, that he 
should by divine appointment become a being totally 
depraved, or infinitely wicked, cherishii^ an irrecon- 
cilable enmity to his Maker, without either the dis- 
position or the power to return to obedience and ho- 
liness. This was a general decree, reaching to all 
mankind. How then could any be restored to di- 
vine favour, which all had forfeited by the necessary 
conditions of existence ? How could any be saved ? 
This was brought about by another determination of 
the supreme will, called the decree of election^ by 
which it was ordained, that a certain number of the 
human race should be released from the bondage 
imposed on them by the general decree, and be made 
the children of God's mercy forever. This doctrine 
is so clearly expressed by its asserters, that no lan- 
guage can render it better understood than their 
own. 

Calvin speaks as follows. " Predestination we call 
the eternal decree of God, by which he hath deter- 
mined in himself, what he would have become of 
every individual of mankind.'** And he adds imme- 
diately after ; ** They are not all created with an 
equal condition, but to some eternal life is fore- 
dained, and to others eternal damnation. Since, 
therefore, every man is destined to one or the other 
of these ends, we say he is predestinated either 
to life or to death.'t The members of the West- 



•Instiu B. in. Chap. XXI. « 5. 

t Non eDim pari conditione creantur omnes ; sed aliis vita aeterna, aliis 
damnatio aeterna praeordinatur. Itaque, prout in alterutrum finem quisquo 
conditus est, ita vel ad vitam, vel ad mortem praedestinatum dictmus. Ibid, 
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minster Assembly were even more explicit. ^ 6j 
the decree of God,'' say they, ^ for the manifestation 
of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. — Neither arc any others redeemed by 
Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, 
and saved, but the elect only ; the rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice."* And to show, that this pre- 
destination originated wholly in the arbitrary will of 
the Deity, without regard to the actions or goodness 
of the beings to whom it applies, we are assured, that 
the election was established ^ without any foresight 
of faith, or good works, or perseverance in either of 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as condi- 
tions, or causes moving him thereunto."t 

Such is the leadiiig tenet of Calvinism ; all man- 
kind are totally depraved, and naturally under God's 
wrath and curse ; they can only be rescued by the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ ; and this sacrifice, although 
made by an " Almighty surety^^' is sufficient for the 
elect only. This is the essence of Calvinism ; take 
away election, and there is no certainty that any will 
be saved ; take this away, and Calvinism falls to the 
ground ; I mean that Calvinism, which Calvin preach- 
ed, which is set forth in the Confession of Faith, and 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church. 



* Confession of Faitli, Chap. HI. '• 3. 6, 7. 
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Without saying one word concerning the truth of 
this doctrine, let us turn our thoughts for a moment 
to its characteristics and tendency. In what light 
does it represent the Deity? And what encourage* 
ment does it afford to piety, love and obedience in 
men? The answer to these questions is so extreme- 
ly obvious, that a few short hints will be sufficient. 

In the first place, it takes away every vestige of 
the divine goodness, which is the fountain of all the 
moral attributes in God, as well as the primary cause 
of the moral nature and duties of man. That God is 
no respecter of persons^ but regards all his creatures 
with the same parental tenderness, is the great cause 
why they owe him submission, gratitude, praise, and 
devotion. The scheme of predestination annihilates 
this holiest of his attributes, and clothes him with 
the habiliments of a partial, capricious Being, a re- 
specter of persons, showering blessings on a certain 
selected portion of his creatures, and entailing end- 
less misery on the rest, without reference to any 
thing they have done, or could do. Light and dark- 
ness are not more opposite, than are the traits of 
such a character to the perfections of a God of in- 
finite goodness. 

Again, if God creates wicked natures in men, or 
what is precisely the same thing, if he so creates 
men that they are obliged to sin, or decrees from 
all eternity that they shall sin, and then punishes 
them for their guilt, he becomes literally the author 
of sin, and inflicts punishments for deeds, which he 
made it necessary to commit. If men are reprobate 
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bj the appointment of God, they are so by a law, 
which it would be rebellion in them to resist ; and 
if he has decreed, that all their thoughts and ac- 
tions shall be wicked, they sin against diyine law 
whenever they think a good thought, or perform a 
virtuous act This is what is meant, I suppose, when 
we are told, that the prayers of the unregenerate 
are an abomination in the sight of God. It is be- 
cause he has willed, that they shall be wicked, and 
prayer is an attempt at holiness in opposition to his 
will. This is perfectly consistent with the doctrine, 
and proves God to be the author of sin, althoi^h he 
threatens a terrible punishment on the offender. 

I know it has been said by some, who are willing 
to sacrifice consistency to a show of reason, that God 
does not act with compulsion over the nonelect ; he 
simply passes them by, and permits them to be ruin* 
ed. He decrees salvation to some, and does not pre- 
vent the remainder from perishing. This sophistry 
is too shallow to merit a serious reply, and only shows 
the embarrassments in which the friends of the doc- 
trine are involved, when they would reconcile it with 
the attributes of God, and the common sense of man- 
kind. Calvin is more bold and consistent. He declares 
that whom God passes by he reprobates ; quos Deus 
praeterit reprohaU The divine will and character 
are equally concerned in the decree of salvation to 
some, and of perdition to others, and God is just as 
much the author of the sins by which the wicked are 
condemned, as he is of the means by which the righ- 
teous are saved. 
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This scheme, also, represents God as acting an in- 
sincere part. He commands men to obey his laws, 
threatens punishment to disobedience, calls to repent- 
ance, and promises pardon to such as will listen ; and 
all this at the same time that he has foreordained the 
ruin of the very creatures whom he thus endeavours 
to influence by motives ! Is it said, that he speaks to 
the elect only, in the precepts, admonitions, com- 
mands, and encouragements of his word? This re- 
moves no difficulty. Why threaten or persuade the 
elect ? Their destiny is fixed, and to threaten them 
with punishment or proclaim the necessity of repent- 
ance, is deception. The case is a^ravated when 
applied to the reprobate. To preach repentance 
and a [)romise of pardon to them, is not only a cruel 
deception, but a mocking of their wretchedness. 

If all acts and dispositions are decreed, men are 
not moral agents, nor accountable beings. Why then 
should they be judged by laws, which they have no 
power to obey ? God has declared, that he will judge 
all men according to their deeds, but such a judg- 
ment, on the principles of election and reprobation, 
would be an excess of injustice, a refinement of cruel- 
ty, which can be supposed to exist only in a being, 
who delights to practise evil, and inflict misery. 

With such views of the everlasting God, as this 
doctrine presents to us, where shall the mind seek 
for motives of piety? In alluding to this subject, 
Tillotson has well observed, that ^ Men cannot easi- 
ly have a blacker thought of God, than to imagine 
that he hath, from all eternity, carried on a secret 



A 
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design to circumvent the greatest part of men into 
destruction, and underhand to draw men into a plot 
against heaven, that by this unworthj practice he 
may raise a revenue of glory to his justice. Shall 
we attribute that to the best Being in the worid, 
which we would detest and abominate in ourselves.''* 
What is left in such a Being to praise, adore, love, or 
imitate ? Whoever would make the notion of elec- 
tion and reprobation a ruling principle of his devo- 
tions, can have no other feelings than those of dread 
and horror of a Being, who delights to bestow tor- 
ments and misery on those, to whom he has giv- 
en no ability to gain his favour, and no power to 
escape the fury of his wrath. Love and reverence 
cannot mingle with such devotiof» ; never can the 
humbled transgressor lift to heaven the eye of con- 
trition, and plead for the mercy of a compassioo- 
ate Father; the voice of praise will sound in vain, 
and the tears of penitence will flow unheeded. Hea- 
ven and earth, man and nature, the past and the fu- 
ture, are all bound in the indissoluble chains of desti- 
ny. The decrees of God are not to be broken, and 
he has ordained happiness to a part, and wretched- 



• Tillotson's Sermons, Vol. VIII, p. 3408. 

On another occasion Tillotson says ; 

" The doctrine of absolute reprobation is no part of the doctrine of the ho- 
ly Scriptures, that ever I could find ; and there's the rule of our failh. li 
some great divines have held thid doctrine not in opposition to the goodness of 
God, but hoping they may be reconciled together, let them do it if they can ; 
but if they cannot, rather let the schools of the greatest divines be called in 
question, than the goodness of God, which, next to his being, is the greatest 
and clearest truth in the world." Ibid. Vol VIII, p. 3564. 
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nese to the remainder. Prayers will avail nothii^, 
and why should they be wasted ? Towards such a 
Being, no incense of piety can arise from the virtu* 
ous heart ; and if it could, it would be an unmeai>« 
ing, vain, and useless oblation. 

It will be seen, also, that, the doctrine has not a 
better tendency to promote the personal virtues, and 
regulate the conduct of men towards each other* 
Whoever can suri^mon so much self assurance as to 
rank himself among the elect, who are favoured of 
God infinitely above the great mass of his fellow 
creatures, must have a stronger control over the pre- 
dominant feelings of human nature than is generally 
eihibited, not sometimes to let his spiritual pride 
shoot above his surrounding virtues, and to look with 
a compassion approaching contempt on the unfortu- 
nate outcasts, thus forever excluded from the mercy 
of their Maker. 

Nor can it be thought very strange that such per- 
sons should imagine little respect, or comity, or affec- 
tion due from them to that degraded portion of their 
race, whom God himself has plunged into a gulf of 
perdition, even beyond the reach of infinite mercy. 
Would it be the part of duty, nay, w.ould it not be an 
indignity to the great Jehovah, to regard with com- 
placency the beings on whom he has denounced 
an irrevocable curse? Such must certainly be the 
feelings of a person, who believes he has been re- 
deemed from all iniquity by the merits of Christ, and 
that much the larger part of mankind are reprobntes* 

Ought he to love those, whom God will never love, 

41 
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but has consigned to torments unutterable and unex- 
tinguishable ? It is presumed, that most of those who 
sincerely believe this doctrine, as sincerely believe 
themselyesto be among the chosen few, the only ac- 
cepted ; but the records of passing events will testify 
that the number is not small, who have been driven 
to distraction with the haunting fear that they were 
not among the elect, and ended their days by their 
own hands, the miserable victims of delusion and de- 
spair. In either of the above results, this doctrine 
proves itself a treacherous guardian of morals and 
christian duty. 

Besides, what has the sinner to fear ? If he be- 
lieves his sins to be predetermined, and acts accord- 
ing to this faith, he will consider sin as much a duty, 
as any virtuous act. To do what God requires, is a 
duty of the highest obligation ; and let men once be 
persuaded, that all thoughts and acts are duties, be- 
cause decreed, or that no course of action will alter 
their future destiny, which was fixed from eternity, 
and we shall have no occasion to ask how it will af- 
fect the state of morals. Yet, let it be repeated, the 
doctrine of election and reprobation, carried into 
practice, will leave the sinner at liberty to follow his 
worst inclinations under a belief, that he is in the 
way of his duty, and doing all to the glory of God. 

In the tendency of this point of orthodoxy to ex- 
cite high thoughts of one's self, and low thoughts of 
one's brethren, it may be we have revealed to us the 
reason why some christians arrogate so much to 
themselves, raise so high the tone of authority, claim 
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the praise of peculiar strictness and sanctity, talk ma- 
gisteriallj of the essentials of religion, place them* 
selves in the judgment seat, and assume the preroga- 
tive of their Master, in deciding who are and who 
are not christians; I say, it may be, that conduct like 
this is no more than the natural effect of a conscious* 
ness of being one of the elect, and of being thus qua- 
lified to take the work of the Saviour out of his 
hands, and to go about the invidious task of separat- 
ing the wheat from the tares, the sheep from the 
goats ; for it is difficult to realize how any one, who 
looks upon himself as fallible like other mortals, and 
as formed in the same mould of humanity, could give 
way to such a spirit, or suffer himself to be deluded 
into assumptions so extravagant. Whether this con- 
jecture be well founded or not, it will not be denied, 
that a very intimate connexion apparently exists be- 
tween such a faith and such a conduct ; and a very 
little inquiry will be enough to make it manifest, that 
this has often been something more than a seeming 
alliance. All this may be true, perhaps, and still no 
just reflections can be cast on persons, but on princi- 
ples. It is hard if a man cannot be permitted to act 
up to his faith. Certainly it is, but then he must be 
responsible for the lengths to which his faith leads 
him, especially if he is driven to overleap the bounds 
of decorum, charity, and the commonest christian 
virtues. Practical principles, or rather principles re- 
duced to practice, make the character ; and all that 
is asked of the reader in the present instance is, that 
he will connect one with the other, and judge for 
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himself whether the order and harmonj oi thiogB 
be violated Let not this coisequenoe be chuqged on 
election, if it can be ascribed to a more probable 
cause.* 

We have seen, that the doctrine of tlution is the 
keystone of Calvinism. It was the great topic of 
discussion at the Synod of Dort, and we may per- 
haps say, it was the sole cause of that Synod being 
convened. The growing heresy of Arminius coasist- 
ed in assertii^ the Jree will of man, and the Jre€ 

* In the whole conipaBs of theological tactica, there are few things vore cw* 
rious than the twenty-third Chapter of the third Book of Calvin^s Institutes, 
in which he attempts to confute the objections, or as he calls thetn, the <*ca- 
lamniesi^ against the doctrine of election. The objections are g»neff«Uy 
stated by him with considerable fairness, but in his replies, he indulges to an un- 
common degree his usual testiness and ill humour. Where he has not a good 
argument at hand, he never &ils to be ready with a sneer, a maledictioB, or 
a copious discbarge of hard names. 

He finds it a much easier matter to charge his opponents with advancing ar- 
guments ^' puerile and absurd,^ than to uudertalLe a demonstration. Even 
when he cannot argue, he can tallL flippantly of the <* intolerable petulance of 
men,*' ** tlie audaciou&ness of the impious,^ " the petulance and murmurs of 
impiety,** and will tell you that his favourite doctrine is <* maliciously and Im- 
pudently calumniated/* And when this liind of logic becomes too bald even 
for himself, bethinks all safe if he can take refuge under the wing of Augus- 
tin. The name of this good Father is his talisman, with which he works won- 
ders unheard of before or since in the legends of scholastic necromancy. 

It may not be amiss to give a specimen of his reasoning. He states an ob- 
jection as follows ; '< The reprobate wish to be thought excusable in sinning, 
because they cannot avoid the necessity of sinning ; especially since this neces- 
sity is laid upon them by the ordination of God.** Here is an objection, that 
goes to the very bottom of his doctrine. Observe how he answers it, " But we de- 
ny this to be a j ust excuse ; because the ordination of God, by which they com- 
plain that they are destined to destruction, is guided by equity, unknotcn sw- 
deed to ta, but indubitably certain.*' Imtitute*^ B, iii. C. xxiii. t 9. Here 
be builds his whole argument upon a thing which he acknowledges to be <* on- 
known,** but which is, nevertheless, « indubitably certain.** A more palpable 
and illustrious example of the argutaenium bacuLinum could not have been 
^•vlfed by Peter Ramus himself. 
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grace of God, in oppoBition to the notion of an abso* 
lute predestination. In this heresy the Calvinists 
saw the ruin of their whole fabric Hence the five 
points^ established bj a rote of the Synod of Dort ; 
which may all be resolved into the one point of eUc^ 
tian^ for this is the beginning and the end, the form 
and the substance of all the others. 

Since this is so vital a doctrine in the calvinistic 
faith, it is surely a little surprising, that not a glimpse 
of it is discovered in your Sermon and Reply ; nor is 
it even hinted at in your repeated enumerations of 
essential doctrines. If there be an article of belief 
more essential than any other, in the system which 
you defend, it is this ; if there be one, the denial of 
which should be a forfeiture of the christian name in 
the mind of a consistent Calvinist, it is this ; for it is 
the supporting pillar of the calvinistic scheme of 
Christianity. How it should so completely escape 
your notice, at a time when it would seem to claim 
the very first place, it might be fruitless to inquire. 

Did this neglect arise from accident, oversight, or 
a reluctance to enforce a tenet, which has become so 



He brings forward as another objection, which is urged against predestina- 
tion, that if the fate of men is fixed by an immutable decree, they can have no 
room for solicitude about their conduct in this life. To this he icplies, '* And 
truly this objection is not altogether destitute of truth ; for there are many 
•wine, who bespatter the doctrine of predestination with these impure bias- 
phemies, and with this pretext elude all admonitions and reproofs.** And 
again ; ** They carry their blasphemies much farther, by asserting, that any 
one who is reprobated by God will labour to no purpose, if he endeavour to 
approve himself to him by innocence and integrity of life ; but here they are 
convicted of a most impudent falsehood.** Jfnd. 4 12. This language Calvin 
calls argument. 
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unpopular as not to be readily received ? It is do un- 
common thing, indeed, for professed Calvinists to de- 
clare themselres much aggrieved, when this doctrine 
is reckoned among the articles of their faith. This 
is a good omen. It testifies to the prc^ess of truth, 
and the inefficiency of all human inventions which 
do violence to the understanding of men. When a 
professor in one Calvinistic Theological Seminary re- 
jects the doctrine of imputed sin^^ and a professor in 
another thinks it prudent to keep out of sight the 
most important tenet of his faith, there is much good 
ground for hope, that the light of truth, which is 
thus breaking out of darkness, will continue to mul- 
tiply and extend its beams.t 

* Profetsor Woods, of Andover, says, <' The imptUtUion of AdmCM nm, U 
his poiterityj in any sense, which those words naturally and properly convey, 
is a doctrine, tchieh we do not believe.'" But listen to the Assemb/j of Di- 
vines. — ** Our first parents being the root of all mankind, the guiii of their 
tin was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity, '" Confession of Faith, Chap. vi. It cannot be denied, that 
the Andover School has greatly improved upon this doctrine. 

t It is very true, the founders of the Princeton Seminary have done what 
they could to guard against any such consequence. They have raised as 
strong barriers as possible against every thing like improvement, and closed 
most effectually every opening through which a single additional ray of light 
could penetrate. The Theological Professor, when he enters on his duties, it 
seems, is obliged to subscribe the following declaration, namely, *' I do solemn- 
ly promise and engage, not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate, any thing which 
shall appear to me to contradict ox contravene, either directly or impliedly, 
any thing taught in the Confession of Faith, or Catechisms of the Presbyterian 
Church.'' Assembly's Digest, p. 247. A professor at Princeton, therefore, 
can never change his mind in regard to any of his theological sentiments, with- 
out a hypocritical concealment of his opinions, or a violation of his oath, in 
"teaching, inculcating, or insinuating*' something, which he did not originally 
believe. This is the genuine spirit of the dark ages, and the most sagacious 
scheme that could be devised to perpetuate ignorance and error. 
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Two more points of CaWinism still remain, but so 
intimately connected with election, and their moral 
tendency so nearly the same, that little needs be add- 
ed concerning them. 

The first of these is particular redemption, which 
teaches that Christ died for a specified number of 
the human race, and that the efficacy of his redeem- 
ing power could extend only to this elect number. 
After the decree of reprobation, it is certain, that 
none coming under this decree could be saved ; but 
how it happens, that Christ, whose sacrifice was in- 
finite, should not have power to redeem all mankind, 
or how it happens, that an infinite sacrifice should 
not embrace them all, has never been explained. 
Divines tell us of a covenant ; but they have never 
proved, that the goodness of God was extinct, or that 
there ever was a time, when he loved a certain por- 
tion of his creatures, and hated all the rest ; which 
they must prove, before they can make this notion 
of particular redemption intelligible. We are not 
now concerned, however, with any thing more than 
the doctrine itself, as held by the Calvinists. Into its 
reasons we shall not inquire. Let it suffice, that it con- 
siders every thing, which Christ has taught and done, 
his instructions, revelations, death, and sufferings, as 
having no value for any other persons than the elect. 

All the remaining portion of mankind are in the 
same condition, as if he had never come into the 
world, nor taken on him the office of a redeemer. 

If this be true, no benefit has resulted from the 
mission of Christ. The elect were already saved 
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hj a divine decree^ and if ha omm eiAj fcr their ad- 
yantage, he accoiaplisbed nothing. 

Since the coming of Christ has ncyt altered the coo* 
dition of men, nor provided a method by which it 
can be altered^ why ahouid any belfeve in him as a 
fedeemer and Sariour ? In fact, such a faith would 
be false* If salvation has been decreed to the electa 
he is no Saviour to them ; and to the reprobate he is 
not a Saviour, for they cannot be saved. Where vnU 
this end, but in the destruction of the Gospel system, 
and of cveiy motive to holiness which it suppliea f 

The doctrine of perseverance assures us, that the 
elect, after they have been visited bj the efficaciow 
and regenerating grace oi God made certain by a do* 
cree, will never lose this grace, nor be in danger of 
so far deviatir^ from the way of holiness as to put 
their salvation in jeopardy. They must be saved in 
defiance of themselves. This is no more than a 
consequence of election, and has the same ruinous 
tendency on morals and religious obligation. 

What has the regenerate man to do, but yield 
without compunction to any wickedness to which his 
concupiscence, avarice, malice, or other passions and 
propensities shall prompt him ? If conl^ience chides, 
what power will conscience have, while he is sure^ 
that no evil can befal him at last ? He is elected, and 
the God of heaven will not circumvent bis own de- 
termined purpose. Sin and holiness are the same to 
a man, who is among the elect; they will equally 
carry him through, and make him an instrument in 
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aiding the designs of providence, and advancing the 
glory of God. 

Again, in this course of perseverance^ what concern 
have the elect with rules of action, principles of mo- 
rals, the laws of society, and those wholesome re- 
straints imposed to keep up harmony and peace among 
men ? As far as these redound to their convenience, 
it may be thought advisable to regard them, but no 
farther ; and not even to this extent from any sense 
of moral obligation. Men may form systems of eth- 
ics, talk of virtue, construct wise laws, confide in the 
moral sense, and thus hope to curb the licentious and 
passionate ; but all these will be shadowy things in 
the eyes of the elect. They are under a law supe- 
riour to any human fabrication ; Ihey are shielded by 
the promise and power of God ; they have a more 
dignified calling than the mass of groveling mortals; 
they are chosen vessels, never to be broken ; children 
of light ; heirs of an inheritance, which no changes 
of time or of eternity can render uncertain. 

We need not stop with the laws of men, and hu- 
man principles of right and goodness. In what re- 
spect are such favoured beings concerned with the 
laws of God, the precepts of scripture, the com<p 
mands of Christ ? The decree of perseverance has no 
conditions. It is not said, be humble, repent, obey, 
love God, love your neighbour, and then you will be 
able to persevere. It is a main part of the scheme, 
that it is not encumbered with conditions. H^nce 
the Gospel rules are useless, the Bible might be blot- 
ted from existence without loss to the elect ; and in« 

42 
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deed, according to this plan, the christian dispensation 
itself is onlj a theatrical exhibition acted over as it 
was resolved on before the foundation of the world, 
raising the curiosity and admiration of mortals, but 
not producing any effect on their character and dea- 
tiny. 

I have dwelt on this topic longer than its real im- 
portance demands : The individuals are very few at 
this period, who believe in the calvinistic doctrine of 
election, as contained in creeds, and taught by school 
divines ; and the number is vastly smaller, who would 
undertake to defend it on its original grounds. It 
comes out of the hands of later writers modified, 
softened, and moulded into such shapes, as would 
never be recognized by the warm divines, who plead- 
ed its cause so manfully at the Synod of Dort. They 
would see only the caricature of its former glory, and 
be grieved, that it should suffer more from the treach- 
ery of friends, than it would have done in their day 
from the open hostility of enemies. The truth is, it 
will not bear softening ; to modify, is to destroy it ; 
whoever applies himself to this task, deserts the field 
of Calvinism ; he may retain the name, but he has 
nothing else ; let him remove this one stone, and his 
tower of strength is fallen; he may feed his eyes 
with the vision of its former grandeur, but it will 
never again afford him a resting place. A moderate 
Calvinist is no Calvinist. 

If the ingenuity of man were put to its utmost 
stretch, I presume it would be impossible to invent 
another doctrine so perfectly at variance with the at- 
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tributes of God, and the reason of man, as this of 

* 

election and reprobation. Suppose the Deity to be 
infinitely evil, instead of infinitely good, and his cha- 
racter to be in all respects directly opposite to what 
it really is, and you might then show a consistency 
between this doctrine, and the attributes of his na- 
ture. However this tenet may seem to others, I 
cannot resist the conviction, that with its various ap- 
pendages and outworks of total depravity, human 
inability, and compulsory grace, it is the most immo- 
ral and pernicious, which has ever been started as a 
doctrine of Christianity. Its mischief is extensive, 
and that it is not more so, is because it is never made 
a ruling principle of action, nor believed except in a 
modified sense, and in connexion with other doc- 
trines, which serve as a counterpoise to its pervert- 
ing tendency. 
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LETTER IV. 



Testinwny of History to the Influence of Calvinism. 



SIR, 



You stated in your Sermon, that the positions jou 
had taken could easily be illustrated and ccNifirmed 
by tracing the history of American Unitarianism. 
You were desired to trace this history, and compare 
it with a similar historical view of Presbyterianism, 
and let the world see by a fair parallel in what re- 
spects Unitarians have fallen so immensely behind 
their brethren in morals and piety, as to be ranked 
among Mohammedans and Jews, and not to deserve 
the name of Christians. 

With this most reasonable request you did not 
think it expedient to comply. ^ I do not intend," 
you observe, ^^ to follow this gentleman far, in the 
comparison, which he so zealously and confidently 
urges, between Presbyterians and Unitarians, on the 
score of purity of morals." That is, you decline to 
make the comparison by which alone the accuracy of 
your very serious charges can be tested. The ques- 
tion is, whether Unitarians are less moral as a sect, 
than other sects. This question must be decided, if 
decided at all, by facts and a comparison. You 
have answered it in the affirmative, but without proof. 
Those, who come under your censure, do not approve 
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the tribunal before which they have been arraigned^ 
and, as they recognize no Inquisition, they think it a 
duty, and claim the privilege to protest against your 
decision. They believe you to have gone on false 
premises, and would have you review your ground, 
and at all events give the public a detail of the facts 
and reasons, by which you felt yourself bound to re- 
veal to the world the moral disability, the practical 
irreligion, and licentious habits of Unitarians. 

Nothing more was asked, than what you had said 
might easily be done, namely, to let the voice of his- 
tory speak in your behalf. Turn to actual events, 
and not to speculative theories, to the moral condi- 
tion and progress of society, and not to an imaginary 
tendency of opinions. Examine the history of Uni- 
tarianism with minuteness and severity ; trace its ad- 
vancement through every channel ; bring to the light 
of open day the secret mischiefs, which it has been 
working; let the lineaments of immorality with 
which you aver it to be so odiously disfigured, be 
exhibited in their boldest relief ; in short, give a true 
picture, as highly wrought as you please, and then 
place it by the side of a similar sketch of Presbyte- 
rianism, and I venture to affirm, that no Unitarian will 
desire to have his cause presented in a more favour^ 
able light, or wish the public to possess a better con- 
futation of your charges. Such an examination is 
the only possible mode in which a charge of practi- 
cal immorality can be substantiated. 

You not only appeal to the records of past times 
as a witness against Unitarians, but call on them to 
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bear testimony to the good effects of CsJvinisiiL You 
express yourself in the following language. ^ Now I 
appeal to all impartial readers, who have the least 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history, whether those 
who have embraced the general system of christian 
doctrine, designated by the name of Calvinism, ha?e 
not been in all ages distinguished as ^ the stricter sorf 
of professing christians? Have they not always been 
reproached by the laxer classes as ^ austere,' ^ puri- 
tanical,' and enemies of even many * innocent indul- 
gencies T " An appeal so formal and confident can- 
not be met with more fairness, I presume, than by 
bringing distinctly before us some of the prominent 
particulars to which it refers. A small number must 
suffice, but they shall be such as have marked the 
strong features of Calvinism. 

Let us begin with the founder of this system. 
What does history report respecting the influence of 
his principles on his own mind, temper, and charac- 
ter ? Has there ever been a more violent or unright- 
eous persecutor than Calvin? What page of history 
is stained with darker blots, than those which narrate 
some of the events of his life? Look at his violent 
abuse and cruel persecutions of his friend Castalio, a 
man of great learning, moderation, and piety, against 
whom he uttered the grossest language, and procured 
a decree of banishment for no other reason, than that 
he had the independence to assert and maintain opi- 
nions, which differed from his own. The unfortu- 
nate, though less worthy, Bolscc shared a similar fate. 
Every one, indeed, who presumed to doubt his infal- 
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libilitj, whether friend or foe, was made to feel the 
effects of his turbulent passions. But the darkest 
and deepest stigma on his character, was his treat- 
ment of Servetus, and it is one, which his ardent ad- 
mirers have laboured with total want of success to 
remove, or even to diminish. Servetus had for many 
years been his confidential friend and correspondent. 
He could not subscribe the creed of Calvin, and as 
Calvin could not convince him by argument and per- 
suasion, he resorted to stronger means. He accused 
him of heresy, procured his imprisonment, commenc*- 
ed against him a criminal process, and was thus the 
original and chief cause of his sentence of death, and 
his murder at the stake. He afterwards declared 
his warmest approbation of this event in letters to 
his friends, and expressed himself in the most intem- 
perate language. Even in his commentaries on the 
Bible, he calls Servetus a ^^ profligate fellow, a knave, 
and an obscene dogJ 



99* 



* The rage of Calvin seems first to have been excited on account of certain 
questions in theology, which Servetus had proposed to him, but which Calvin 
did not answer to his satisfaction. Calvin could not bear opposition, and 
Servetus was not to be convinced without a reason. One of the unworthy acts 
of Calvin in procuring his condemnation, was the producing of a manuscript 
at his trial, which Servetus had sent to him long before for his examination and 
judgment, but which had never been printed. 

To show the spirit with which he meditated and prosecuted this business, it 
18 enough to quote what he said in a letter, which Bolsec and Grotius saw in 
the original, '<that if this keretie should fall into his hands, he would order it 
so, that it should cost him his life.^^ And after the unholy act was done, he 
boasted of" having exterminated Michael Servetus the Spaniard.^ 

The authority for these facts, and others equally disgraceful, may be seen 
in a very circumstantial and interesting account of the life, writings, and 
death of Servetus, contained in the Monthly Repotitorjfy vol. i. and v. See 
also the Cambridgt Otntral Repotitoryy vol. iii. ; IVrighft Hittfyof Perte- 
eution*, p. 345 ; •VotAetm, vol. iv. p. 433, 488. 
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Such was the character of him, who first matured 
and embodied the doctrines, which now go under his 
name. Do these historical facts argue much in fa- 
vour of the moral tendency of the principles jou de- 
fend ? Calvin was the more inexcusable, as he had 
himself deserted the church of Rome, and professed 
to be an advocate for free inquiry. It is certainly 
unfortunate for your appeal to history, that few 
names have descended to posterity, bearii^ feebler 
testimony of the persons to whom they belonged 
having been under the purifying influence of religious 
principles, than that of Calvin. 

The commotions in Holland, which preceded and 
followed the Synod of Dort, and which brought the 
virtuous and inflexible patriot, Oldenbameveldt, to 
the block, and consigned the illustrious Grotius to 
perpetual imprisonment, were excited by the Calvi- 
nists. The spirit of intolerance, which arose to so 
fervent a heat in Calvin, raged at this period with 
scarcely less violence in his followers. The Armi- 
nians had struck out of their creed the doctrine of 
absolute decrees, because they could neither find it 
in the Scriptures, nor believe it. This was the of- 
fence that kindled a flame of persecution in the Cal- 
vinists, which lasted for years, drove many of the 
Arminians into exile, immured others in prisons, si- 
lenced their preachers, suppressed their religious as- 
semblies, and inflicted universally every species of se- 
verity. Even at the Synod of Dort, which was pre- 
tended to be summoned for the purpose of a mutual 
conference, the Arminians were treated as heretics, 
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and rudely denied the privilege of eKplainipg and de* 
fending their sentiments. They were dealt with as 
criminals, and condemned as such. 

The history of Holland during these disastrous 
times affords the most striking illustration of the inflvir 
ence of calvinistic principles, when allowed to act 
without oppositioa The Calvinists were the strong- 
er party ; they professed to act wholly from mo- 
tives of religion; and all the enormities practised oq 
their opponents are justly ascribed to this source.^ 

It will not be easy, perhaps, to trace the eifects of 
Calvinism with much precision in England. Civil and 
religious causes have been so much blended in that 
country since the origin of Calvinism, as to render it 
a difficult task to distinguish between them. What 
with the puritans, the favourers of the English ProT 
lacy, and of Papacy, during the high commotions of 
church and state, it is impossible to tell how much 
should be put to the account of selfishness, party 
zeal, bigotry, the tendency of bad principles, or of 
a correct faith, and genuine piety. One thing, how- 
ever, amidst this chaos of uncertainty, stands forth 
prominent and indisputable. When the Calvinists 
had dominion, they showed a spirit of intolerance not 
a whit inferior to that of their Genevan master, or 
their Iwrethren at Dort. Witness the ordinance of 
the Presbyterian parliament against heresy, in which 

♦ See MotheinCs Church History , vol, v. chap. 3. J^orth American Hc' 
vieWy Tol. vi. p. 185. OlHenbarneveldt opposed the convocation of the Synod 
of Dort, and maintained, that the States-General had no authority on mattart 
of religion. See Maelaiiu't KoU in Moskcim''s Hiftory^ vol. v. p. 451. 

43 
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it was decreed, that any one, who should be guilty of 
certain opinions^ which were defined and declared to 
be heretical, ^^ should sufer the pains of deaths as in 
case offeUmy^ without benefit of clergyJ*^^ This was 
walking in the precise steps of Calvin. It is a case 
of importance, because it discovers the feelings of the 
most intelligent and influential men among the Calvi- 
nists, and is thus an accurate index to the impressions 
and inclinations of the less informed multitude* 

It is hardly necessary to call your mind to the first 
settlers of New-England. The odious effects of 
their intolerance and persecutions are not to be for- 
gotten by any one, who has looked at the history of 
those times. For the honour of religion, and even 
of humanity, we should be willing to have them for- 
gotten. But when appealing to history for the in- 
fluence of certain doctrines, justice and truth de- 
mand a fair report. The laws made against the 
heresies of Quakers by the early colonists were, if 
possible, more inhuman than those of the Presbyte- 
rian parliament. They were rigorously put in exe- 
cution, and in several instances the punishment of 



* This act was passed May 2, 1648. Neal says, « This was one of the nxwi 
shocking laws I have met with, and shows that the governing Presbyterians of 
these tiroes would have made a terrible use of their power, if it had been sup- 
ported by the sword of the civil magistrate." JVcaT* History^ vol. iij. p. 497. 
Among the heresies which were to be punished with death, was the denying, 
*< That Christ is not God equal with the Father,— or that the Godhead and 
Manhood are distinct natures.^ Imprisonment was threatened to such ai 
maintained, *< That man by nature hath free will to turn to God, — that the 
soul of man sleeps, when the body is dead, — that man is bound to believe ne 
mora than by his reason be can comprehend." Ibid, 
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death was actually inflicted.^ The first Baptists, 
who came into the country, were also treated with 
great severity, and punished in various ways for their 
heresy. Now the persons, who ran into these ex- 
cesses, were Calvinists of ^ the stricter sort," who em- 
braced the dogmas of this faith in their fullest ex- 
tent, and even while committing these outrages 
against the laws of our common nature, imagined 
themselves acting under the imperious guidance of 
their religious principles. 

Such is the influence of Calvinism as testified 
by history. How far your appeal proves favoura- 
ble to your position, let the impartial decide. The 
particulars here selected are leading features in the 
history of Calvinism; and it is remarkable, that 
where the principles of this faith have been most 
prevalent, and met with least opposition, their evil 
effects have been most severely felt. In Geneva, 
where nearly all were Calvinists, Castalio, Bolsec, 

* <* The Quakers,^ says Belknap, << were at first banished, but this proving 
insufficient, a succession of sanguinary laws was enacted against them, of 
which imprisonment, whipping, cutting off the ears, boring the tongue with a 
hot iron, and banishment on pain of death, were the terrible sanctions.** His- 
tory of J{ew Hampihire, vol. i. p. 90. For some curious remarks on this sub- 
ject, and a further confirmation of what is here said. See MatherU Magnatia 
Christij Book vii. c. 4. 

" The Presbyterians,** says Mr. Gray, " called toleration a hideous monster, 
the great Diana of the Independents.** Bamp. Lee, p, 284, as quoted in 
AdsLvn** Religiow fVorld IHsplm/ed^ VoU HLp.M, We know, also, that 
forty years ago the suspicions of the public were so strong against the tolera- 
tion of Presbyterians, that the Synod of New York and Philadelphia thought 
it necessary, « solemnly and publicly to declare, that they ever have, and still 
do, renounce and abbor the principles of iotolecance.** ^tsembiy^s Digest, p. 
337. 
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and others Were banished, and Serretos was murdeN 
ed ; in Holland, wh^^e opposition Was stroiiger, and 
thie influence of milder principles had sone weighti 
the tide of persecution ran with less yioleoce ; in fi» 
gland, for similar reasons, its violence Wa^stHl less, not 
theoretically, but practically, not in default of incl^ 
nation, but of power, and of p«ri>iic coimtehance ; ia 
New-England, the scenes of Genera were again acted 
over, because all were Calnnists, and the natural a^ 
perity of their sentiments was not softened by ialer- 
course with others, whose views were more ratibDal 
and temperate. 

I might examine your appeal to history in aaother 
light, and make some inquiries into the historical 
grounds on which you boast of the epithets, siritij 
atisterc^ and puritanical, as applied to Calvinists. 
What has gained them the hoTionrof having the ex- 
clusive appropriation of these epithets? I believe no 
Calvinist has before thought of claiming them as to- 
kens of the religious purity of his sect. Is it true, 
that they have ever been employed to denote the 
sincere religion of the heart ? To call a man austere 
and puritanical, is at once to insinuate, that you have 
suspicions of his honest professions and latent piety. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, this is the universal 
sense of mankind ; and if the inquiry were pursued, I 
have no doubt that the origin of these epithets would 
be found in the features of Calvinism just portrayed 
I would only infer, that the use of these words adds 
no strength, but rather weakness, to your argument 
for the moral tendency of Calvinism. 
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I would make the same inference on another con- 
sideration. There has been no sect, probably, whom 
the world would more readily agree in calling austere^ 
puritanicaL and of the stricter aart^ than the Phari- 
sees of old, and yet our Saviour gives us no flattering 
picture of their morals or piety. Why may not the 
words have the same meaning, when applied to a 
modern sect, whether composed of Calvinists, or those 
of any other faith? Do jou reply, that the Pharisees 
were hypocrites and pretenders, thinking more of 
outward appearances, than of inward purity ? That 
is true, and it is the very reason why we call them 
austere and puritanical. No one would apply these 
epithets to the Apostles. But why not, except that 
their sincerity and piety were never doubted? If it 
had always been thus with all christians, if there had 
never been any oiie,ytii aliud est^ et aliud simulate the 
use of these words, which you think an indication of 
the superior morals of Calvinists, would never have 
been known. 
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LBTTEB V. 

Doctrines of Eternal Punishment, and Anmhilatiwu 

SIR, 

Before I enter on the Immediate subject of this 
letter, allow me to offer a few remarks on one or two 
other particulars, embraced in your charges against 
the morality of Unitarians. 

You say, they teach that the various exercises of 
mind, supposed by some to be essential to piety, are mere 
dreams oj" enthusiasm. This is so vague a charge, that 
it hardly admits of a formal reply. What you would 
have your readers understand by " the various exer- 
cises of mind,'' which you mention, they are left to 
conjecture. To meet such a statement, it were irre- 
levant and useless to produce argument. 

Unitarians believe piety to be a rational and opera- 
tive principle, founded on a knowledge of God, of 
his will, and of his requirements. The piety, which 
they preach and strive to cultivate, is various in its 
character and objects. It is a devout and impressive 
sense of the majesty, goodness, mercy, and holiness of 
God. It fills the mind with serious meditations on 
the divine perfections, and the divine laws, and not 
only rules in the understanding, but penetrates the 
heart and kindles the affections. The pious mind 
will feel grateful for the blessings it receives, and find 
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its liveliest joy in pouring out thanksgivings and 
praises to the author of all good. Especially will it 
glorify his name for the way of salvation, which he 
has granted through his Son Jesus Christ. It will 
always have an impressive conviction of the unceas- 
ing presence of God, and be humbled with a sense of 
its own dependence and weakness. Unitarians think 
it also an essential part of piety, that they should 
strive to imitate the example of the Saviour in all 
things. While they love God, they desire to love his 
rational creatures, to treat them as brethren, respect 
their sincere professions, refrain from judging them 
harshly, or denying them the rights and hopes of 
christians. 

They believe charity a very important branch of 
piety. 

The man, who is ready to listen to the whispers 
of malevolence, raise the voice of detraction, or hurl 
the weapons of denunciation, gives no convincing tes- 
timony in their view, that the pride of his own heart 
is subdued, or that he has the temper of the Gospel. 
In few words. Unitarians preach a piety, which is in- 
tended to engage the heart, soul and strength in a 
sincere love and service of God, which shall restrain 
all the unhallowed desires and wayward inclinations, 
which shall make men acquainted with the deceit- 
fulness and vanity of their own hearts, and clothe 
them with a deep humility, sorrow for their sins, and 
unfeigned repentance — which shall open the channels 
of benevolence and kind feelings towards their fellow 
men, direct their steps in the ways of Christ, raise 
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their minds and coDFeraation to heaven, and prepare 
them for the future good pleasure and holj senrice 
of God. 

It is an evil report to say, that Unitariana are 
averse to any ^ exercises of the mind/* which eiiii> 
brace these objects. Whatever ministers to true boU* 
ness in others, they joyfuily commend, and would de« 
sire to imitate ; and I deny that they are ever ac« 
customed to attribute any thing to enthusiasm, which 
is obviously connected with a pure intention and a 
holy life. When we see persons fond of trumpeting 
to the world the extraordinary merits of their own 
piety, eager to scatter in the ears of the multitude 
the raptures of their indescribable exercises, loud in 
proclaiming themselves the peculiar favourites of- 
heaven, clamorous in revealing the ecstacies with 
which their hearts are daily and hourly visited, and 
busy in drawing lines of distinction between them* 
selves and others, whom, in the excess of their chrifr> 
tian charity, they assign to lower ranks in religious 
faith, attainments, and purity, however sincere and 
ardent they may be in their endeavours<*^whenever 
we see such persons, experience has taught us, that 
we ought to be prepared for more of spiritual prkle 
and self complacency, than of unfeigned piety, true 
holiness, or the heavenly spirit of the meek and low- 
ly Jesus. We are unwillii^ to allow, that we have 
been heedless observers, and we frankly confess, that 
we have seen no persons more barren in the genuine 
fruits of religion, than those who make the loudest 
professions, talk the most of secret and invisible com* 
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hiunications, and weary the world with endless details 
and incidents with which no one has any concern but 
their own souls and their God. 

We have never discovered, thiat the dispositioils 
of such persons h&te borne any uncommon marks of 
conformity to the will of God, that they were ready 
to make any extraordinary sacrifices in the divine 
service, or were more abstracted than others of 
humbler pretensions from the absorbing intereMs of 
the world. Show us the holy man of God, whosd 
life is the transcript of his mind^ and you will point 
to one, who comntunes with himself, who is an hum- 
ble, silent worshipper, content to let the warmth of 
his zeal be felt through the medium of his good af- 
fections, and his religious impressions be seen in the 
tenour and unvarying rectitude of his life. 

You next charge Unitarians ivith preaching, that 
the strictness and seclusion from fashionable amuse^ 
mentSy such as the theatre j the ballroom, and the card' 
tahle^ which some inculcate, are uncommxinded dusteri" 
ties, and being " righteous overmuchJ*^ This charge, 
though more definite, is as groundless as the one just 
considered. I acknowledge that our preachers do 
not often so far forget themselves, or the sacred 
places in which they stand, as to preach about thea- 
tres, card tables, and ballrooms. It is hoped and pre- 
sumed, that few of them are so insensible of the so^ 
lemnity of the occasion, and of the nature of thcii* 
l^eligion, as to profane the holy sabbath of God in 
his sanctuary by going into the haunts of dissipation^ 

idleness, and vice^ to find topics, and select images, for 

44 
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the religious instruction and edification of a christian 
audience. These are not the things with which 
they wish to make their hearers familiar. Na 
They think it important to impress the words of 
Christ and his Apostles, the doctrines and rules of 
the Gospel, the duties and expectations of christians 
Thej preach against vice, and the dominion of sin^ 
and not against theatres, ballrooms, or cardtables. 
They proclaim the laws of God as they are reveal- 
ed in his word, the necessity of obedience to these 
laws, and the judgments that await the impenitent. 

Vice is a taint of the mind, from which it is not to 
be freed by referring to particular acts. Enlighten 
the conscience, make plain the duties and impress 
the obligations of religion, and you will gain a hold on 
the mind, which will serve as an anchor of safety in 
all times of doubt and peril. By this process you 
will make men see and confess their sins, and hasten 
to escape from their debasing thraldom. They will 
avoid wickedness, because they perceive its evil na- 
ture and tendency. There is no reason why we 
should attempt to particularize at the present day, 
more than our Saviour and his Apostles of old. I 
know not that our preachers can follow a better mo- 
del ; and the specimens, which you have selected 
and charged them with overlooking, are the last from 
which it could be hoped any aids would be gained to 
devotion, seriousness, or virtue. 

Your charge goes farther, and accuses Unitarians 
not merely of neglecting to preach on these things, 
but of holding them up as ^ uncommanded austeri- 
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ties, and being righteous overmuch." Nothing can 
be more unfair, I will saj, indeed, unfounded, than 
this insinuation. If it were an innocent mistake, it 
might be passed over, like many others, which I havQ 
not had time to notice. But it is hardly of this cha<» 
racter, for it gives the impression, that Unitarians 
preach immorality ; that they not only avoid what is 
good, but inculcate what is bad. The wicked practi- 
ces, from which other christians are warned by their 
leaders to abstain, are said to be represented by uni- 
tarian preachers as austerities to which their hear- 
ers need not submit, and as requiring an unnecessary 
degree of righteousness. Of this statement I can 
only say, it is one for which you cannot bring a sha-^ 
dow of proof, and is as opposite to the reality, as 
darkness to light. U nitarian preaching is distinguish'^ 
ed for nothing more, than its rigid practical tendan-^ 
cy. It requires men to be christians in the entire 
spirit of the Gospel, and to seek the favour of God 
by an unremitted obedience to his laws. 

Your next charge is, that, according to this preach^- 
ing, all men, whatever may be their character^ will 
finally he saved, or annihilated. This is a subject of 
importance, and claims to be e^^amined with attention. 
We have first to ascertain whether your position be 
correct in point of fact. It must be kept in mind, 
that you are professedly talking of doctrines ♦'incul- 
cated by unitarian preachers aU over the worW^ This 
you have repeated, seemingly to prevent any mistake 
in regard to the limits to which you would have your 
remarks applied. 
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It would be a laborious, and perhaps a fruitlesBtasky 
(o carry back our inquiries to the primitive Unitarians, 
We must be contented to commence with the churches 
in Transylvania and Poland, where Unitarianism was 
revived in modern times, and flourished under yarious 
fortunes for many years. The Racovian Catechism, 
although it was never adopted as a system of faith, 
is well known to express in very full terms the doc- 
trines of those churches, and was drawn up by Soci- 
nus, aided by others among the most learned theolo- 
gians of the fraternity. This Catechism teaches, by 
implication at least, the eternity of future punish- 
ment ; and B. Wissowatius, ip a note on the passage 
in which the sentiment is conveyed, asserts it " al- 
ways to have been the opinion of the church, that 
the wicked will be doomed to punishment, and cast 
into the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.^^ 
And again, after referring to the principal authors 
among the Fratres Poloni, and other eminent writers 
of the unitarian faith, he says, it is evident they ^ con- 
stantly maintained, that there will be a resurrection 
both of the just, and of the unjust, and that the latr 
ter shall be consigned to everlasting punishment, but 
the former admitted to everlasting life.'' Such was 
the opinion of the numerous Unitarians, who spread 
over Europe in the sixteenth century.* 



* Wissowatius refers to Simplicius and Volkelius — to Crellius*s Commenta- 
ry on Matth. iii. 10 ; SThces. i. 8, 9 ; Heb. x. 27 — to Slichtingius on John v. 
89— to Wolzogpnius on Matth. iii. 12 ; x. 28 ; xxv. 41, 46 ; John ▼. 39 — and 
to A. Wissowatius on Acts xxiv. 15. ^e Racovian Catechism, translated by 
Pr. T. Recs, p. 367. Note. 
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You will meet with the same sentiment in the 
Swiss and French churches, which have more re- 
cently come over to this faith. In the Catechism of- 
these churches, which is called the Geneva Cate- 
chism, it is said of the wicked, that ^ they will be 
tormented with remorse and abandoned to despair, 
because they have lost eternal happiness by their own 
misconduct."* The belief of the unitarian churches 
in Holland on this subject, I have no means of ascer- 
taining, but there is reason to suppose it is similar to 
that of the churches last mentioned. 

In England opinions respecting this point are va- 
rious among Unitarians, as they are with most other 
denominations. It is certain, however, that they 
universally believe in the future punishment of the 
wicked ; but not many, probably, believe in the eter" 
nity of this punishment, at least in the sense of Cal^ 
vinists. They do not pretend to define its precise 
duration, but hold that it will be in such degree 
and extent, as God in his justice and mercy shall see^ 
fit to inflict on the wicked. * , 

The folio wing extract is from the Christian Disciple^ 
a work conducted by a number of clergymen in Bostetf 
and its vicinity, and may be supposed to convey the 
prevailing sentiment of the Unitarians in this country. 
^^ We cannot but wonder and lament, that any should so 
far pervert the oracles of God, as to persuade meq 
to believe, that there is no punishment hereafter, an 

* Geneva Catechism, p. 105. T^^e texts quoted tre Mark ix. 43 ; Matth. 
xxiii. ]3. 
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error, we repeat, most dangerous to the interests 
of society ; it breaks down the barriers of conscience, 
and removes those salutary restraints, without which 
neither virtue, nor reputation, nor property, are se- 



cure,"* 



The true state of the case is, then, that Unitarians 
as a body universally believe in the future punbh- 
ment of the wicked. By a very large number this 
punishment has been considered eternal By others 
it is supposed to be limited in duration, but to be se- 
vere and dreadful, accordii^ to the representations 
of the scriptures, and in proportion to the sins of 
each individual. 

But even admitting it to be the faith of any num- 
ber, or a majority, or the whole denomination of 
Unitarians, that all men will finally be restored to 
the favour of God, and saved, why should they be 
selected as singular in this belief, and exposed to 
censure, as if they maintained a novel doctrine, and 
one which has not been supported by many pious 
christians in all ages of the church ? It is no 
more essential to Unitarianism, than to Trinitarian- 
ism, and it is a fact which will not be contested, that 
by far the greater portion of those, who have em- 
braced it, were Trinitarians. In its essential cha- 
racter it is just as closely allied to one of these 
general modes of faith as to the other. 

Church history represents the doctrine of restora- 



* Christian Disciple, No. 70, for March and April, 1819. See abillK. 
Ware's Letters, p. 130. 
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tioD, or of the final salvatioD of all men, as prevail^ 
ing from the first age of Christianity. It was a fa- 
vourite tenet with the great and learned Origen ; 
and it is frequently mentioned in the writings both of 
the earlier and later Fathers. Some avow it to be 
their faith, and others introduce such allusions, as to 
show, that it was a tenet common to many christians 
at the time they wrote. Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
flourished in the latter part of the second century, 
and who was the preceptor of Origen, says, ^ The 
Lord is not a propitiation for our sins only, that is, 
of the faithful, but also for the whole world. There- 
fore he indeed saves all universally, some being con- 
verted by punishments, and others by their sponta- 
neous inclinatioa''* Gregory Nazianzen expresses 
his doubts of endless punishment, and intimateSf 
while speaking of the supposed scripture sense of 
the doctrine, that we are to understand it in a milder 
form, and one more worthy ci the Being that pu- 
nishes.t Gregory Nyssen holds, ^ that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that evil should be removed out of 
the circle of being, and so entirely abolished, that 
nothing shall remain, which can be a receptacle of 
it'^ Sulpitius Severus exhorts the Devil to cease 
from tempting and persecuting man, and tells him, 
that he could with perfect confidence in God pro- 

* Nod solum autem pro nostris peccatis Dominus propitiator est, hoc est 
fidelium, sed etiam pro toto mundo, Proinde universos quidem salrat ; sed 
alios per supplicia convertens, alios autem spontanea assequontes voluntate. 
AdvmbraU in Ep, 1 Johan, ver. 2. 

t See preface to White's Restoration of All Things, p. ix. 

f Ibid. p. X. 
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mise even him the mercy of Christ if he would re- 
pent.* 

Augustin speaks of persons ei^aged with him in 
controversy, who were patrons of this opinion, and 
who from him have been called merciful docitors* 
They did not believe in the eternity of punishment, 
but held, that ^ after certain periods of time, longer 
or shorter according to the sins of men, they would 
be liberated."t Jerom was of opinion, that future 
punishments ought not to be measured by human 
wisdom, but left to God alone, ** who knows whom, 
how mucky and how long, he ought to judge«''| Fa- 
cundus professes himself a disciple of Origen, 

Such were the opinions of some of the Fathers. 
In Germany this doctrine existed before the Refor-^ 
mation ; and since that period it has been received 
by numerous persons in every sect of Christians. 
Many divines, and theological writers of note have 
been its defenders. It was countenanced by Tillot- 
son, of whom Whiston remarks, that ** he chose rather 

to give up the divine veracity of God in these his 

■ I ■■ I ■ ■ til 

. * Si tu ipse, O Miserabilis, ab homiDum insectatione desitteret, et te facto- 
rum tuorum vel hoc tempore cum dies judicii iu proximo est, poeniteret, ego 
tibi vere confisus in Domino Christi misericordiam pollicerer. Z)e Kite Mart, 
f. 488. Ed. Lug. Bat. 1647. 

t Nolunt credere poenara sempitemam futuram^ sed (tost certi teiiq;)oris me> 
tarn pro cuj usque peccati quantitate longioris sive breviohs eot inde exisii- 
mant liberandos. Dt Civ, Dei. lib. XXL cap. 17. , 

f Quod nos Dei solius debemus scientiae derelinquere eujus oon solum mi- 
se ricordiae, sed et tormenta in pondere sunt; et novit quern, quomodo, et 
quamdiu, debet judicare. Comment, in Esai. ad finem. 

See further quotations from the Fathers to the same purpose in the Prefmct 
to WkittU ReitoroHon, and also in Burnet's Tractatiu Dt Statu Mortuarum 
et Resurgentium^ cap. X. 
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threatenings, than to defend the eternity of punish- 
ment/' Tillotson believed eternal punishment to 
be threatened in the Scriptures, but held, that it 
might be only a threat, designed to keep men from 
sinning, but which God is by no means obliged to put 
in execution. Strange, and absurd, and derogatory 
as this notion may appear, it was seriously advanced 
by Tillotson. He insisted, however, that men ought 
to act on the supposition, that God is sincere, for al- 
though it is not necessary, that he should execute 
his threatenings, yet it is possible, and perhaps pro* 
bable, and we ought to be prepared for the worst.* 
Henry More is said to favour this doctrine in his 
Divine Dialogues. Dr. Bennett and Bishop Burnet 
in their respective treatises on the Articles of the 
Church of England, express a belief, that eternal 
death made no part of the sentence against Adam* 
Bishop Newton, Dr. Rust Bishop of Dromore, Dr. 
Thomas Burnet, Dr. Cheyne,t Jeremiah White, 
William Law, author of the Serious Call^ the pious 

* Tilletson say^ « He that threatens^ keeps the right of punishing in his r wn 
hand, and is not obliged to execute what he hath threatened any farther than 
the reasons and ends of government do require ; and be may, without injury 
to tbe party threatened, remit and abate as much as he pleaseth of the pu» 
nishment that he hath threatened ; and because in so doing he is not worse, 
but better than his word, nobody can find fault, or complain of any wrong or 
Injustice thereby done to him." Svmmu F(d. Ul. pk 13. 

Again, *< The higher the threatening runs, so much the more mercy and good- 
ness there is in it ; because it is so much the more likely to binder men from 
incurring the penalty that it threatened. " Ibid*p, 17. 

t Cheyne held, that <* some individualB may be delivered sooner, and some 
later, according as their expiation and purification is perfected.^ Ch^fne^s 
Ditemartttf p, 35. 

% << As for the purification of all human nature,^ says Law, « either in this 
world, or some after ages, I fully belicre it." Lelters, p. 175. 

45 
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and intellectual Hartley,* the equally pious Lavater, 
Chevalier Ramsay, Winchester, Coppin, Worthing- 
ton, Stonchouse, and many others, believed in the 
restoration and final happiness of all men^ and wrote 
with much learning and talent in explanation of their 
riews. 

All the persons mentioned abore, it is believed, 
were Trinitarians, and accounted orthodox. And if 
you will examine the subject, you will unquestioBabljr 
find the number of treatises written by Trinitarians 
in support of this doctrine, to be to those written by 
Unitarians, in a ratio of at least ten to one. Many 
Unitarians have touched the subject in connexion 
Hrith other topics., but if we except Dr. Chauncy, 
hardly another will remain, who has written a for- 
mal work in defence of universal salvation. And 
what is still more remarkable, the sect itself, which 
has taken its distinctive name from this tenet of its 
faith, has, till very lately, been composed entirely of 
Trinitarians. Even now, the number of those of 
this sect, who have become Unitarians, is undoubted- 
ly small. 

Considering these things, it will not readily be 
sccti on what principles of justice this doctrine is 
laid on the shoulders of Unitarians, and adduced as 
an evidence of the immoral tendency of their preach- 
ing. Let it be understood, that they believe, as the 
greater portion of them probably do, that God will 
restore his offending creatures to happiness, when he 

• Observations on Man. Vol. II. p. 419 — 437. 
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has punished them accordiDg to the full iQcasure of 
their sins; why should this faith be brought down up* 
on them' as a charge against their morality f The ex- 
cellent men whose names have just been mentioned, 
were eminent examples of christian piety and cha* 
racter, as far as we know; nor have we ever heard 
that others among Trinitarians, holding the same 
faith, have on this account, been noted for defects of 
morals. Why then drag Unitarians forward, and ex- 
hibit them as worthy of reprobation for entertaining 
a sentiment in common with many other christians of 
various denominations, whose reputation for morals 
and piety has never been impeached op account of 
this tenet? 

The doctrine c^ universal salvation is in very close 
accordance with high calvinistic principles. If you 
take away the notion of election and reprobation, it 
becomes a necessary part of the system which re- 
mains. If Christ has made an atonement for the 
sins of the whole world, or in other words, if his suf- 
ferings were taken as a substitute for the sins of men, 
his righteousness being imputed to them and their 
sins to him, it follows, that all men will attain salva- 
tion through him. The benefits of his substitution can- 
not be restricted, because, according to the calvinis- 
tic plan, he was an jjlmighty Surety f Calvinism, in 
the first place, makes all men so deplorably wicked, 
from the very constitution of their nature, as justly 
to consign them in a mass to everlasting perdition ; 
and then, to rescue them from this state, it resorts 
to the sufferings and death of an Almighty Beings a|i 
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the only means of removing so great an eyfl. So 
far it is consistent enough ; and one would suppose 
a balance is fairly made. However deep and radi- 
cal the depravity, no particle of it could remain un- 
touched by the efficacy of an Almighty Surety. But 
now comes the strange inconsistency of the scheme. 
Its framers were not prepared to think so favoura- 
bly of the goodness and pardonii^ mercy of God, as 
the last part of the above plan would indicate. 
Hence they contrived, with perfect inconsistency, to 
incorporate the notion of election and reprobation. 
Had the surety been less than jllmighty^ this notion 
would not have involved so complete a contradiction. 
But to allow this would be to destroy the equality of 
the three persons in the trinity, as well as to provide 
an inefficient remedy for an infinite depravity. 
Amidst so many contending difficulties, it was per- 
haps wisely decided to choose the least. 

Many Calvinists, seeing this absurdity, have em- 
ployed themselves in improving their system by di- 
vesting it of this incoherent part, and have conse- 
quently discovered, that they were no longer Cal- 
vinists, but Universalists. This was the case with 
Relly, the friend and companion of Whitefield; and 
also with Dr. Huntingdon, who even gave the title of 
Calvinism Improved to his work, setting forth the 
doctrine of universal salvation. And if the growing 
propensity, which now shows itself among Calvinists, 
either to say as little as possible of their once favou- 
rite doctrine of election, or to deny it altogether, 
.should continue, and, at the same time the other ri 
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gid tenets of Calvinism should be retained, we may 
expect at no distant period to see the ranks of Uni- 
versalism greatly strengthened from this quarter. 

Mr. White, it is true, fancied himself a most zea- 
lous Calvinist, at the time he was writing a very in- 
genious argument against eternal punishment. He 
was so partial to election, the ruling dogma of his 
faith, that he could not give it up, but undertook the 
labour of reconciling it with the doctrine of universal 
restoration. He affirmed the election to be ^ not of 
qualities and principles, but of persons, not condition- 
al but absolute,'' and after laying down this postula- 
tum, he proceeds to show from the Scriptures how 
all men will be saved. It turns out in the end, of 
course, that his election falls to the ground, and he 
builds his theory on another foundation. This whim 
of clinging to the name of election was an embar* 
rassment to his argument, but it is ingenious and 
strong even with this incumbrance.* Mr. Wortb- 
ington argues for the restoration of all things, in con- 
sequence of the infinite efficacy of the atonement of 
Christ, and its power to remove every species of 

evil.t 

So much for facts. It will be in unison with the 
general object of my remarks, to say a few words 
on the comparative moral tendency of the two doc- 
trines just noticed. For argument's sake let it be 

* Regtorntion of All things ; or a Vindication of the Goodness and Grape 
of God to be manifested at last in the recoveiy of the whole Creation out 
of their Fall, 3d Ed. p. 87—109. 

t Essay on Man's Redemption, p. 234—330. 
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admitted, that thej are both true. Although this 
would be an imposeibilitVy yet the in/luence of a doo 
trine when thoroughly believed does not depend op 
its truth or falsehood ; and we may reason on this 
influence without reference to either. I will confine 
my remarks to two particulars, as embracing most, if 
not all others, namely, the love ofGod^ and the sam^ 
tion of the divine laws.* 

What is the foundation of that love of God, 



* With the truth or falsehood of either of the doctrines I have at preseut no 
concern. The controversy on this subject is well known to rest on the mean- 
ing of a single Greek word, cuw, and its derivative gumm» The advocates lor 
one doctrine affirm, that the word signifies an eternal duration when applied 
to the punishment of the wicked ; while those on the other side maintain, that it 
should always be taken in a limited sense when thus applied. Hence the wbole 
controyersy becomes a matter of verbal criticism, and it is one prasumpcioa 
against the doctrine of eternal misery — a doctrine of so much moment if 
true — tltat it should be left to so slender a defence ; and more especially, as 
the word is used in only^Sve places in the New Testament in connexion witk 
the punishment of sin, where it is supposed to mean eternal duration. 

Innumerable examples might be cited, in which the word is used to denote 
a limited duration ; and particularly, in the Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament, other words are joined with it, which effectually restrict its mean* 
ing. Thus Exod. xv. 18. The Lord shall reign , tov aivml, »«g sir* msmm^ tuu m, 
for ever and ever, and farther, Dan. xii. 3. They shall shine as the stars, 
uc TOF fluairgt, sau rri, for ever, and farther, Mic. \v, 5. H'e will walk in the 
name of the Lord our God^ tic tof nutfA, mj urututAyfor ertr and beyond it. 
See Chauncy's Salvation of all men, p. 263. These examples are enough Co 
provPy that the word may be used in a limited sense. The only question to 
be settled is, whether it is thus used in referenre to the punishment of the 
wicked. This, Dr. Chauncy and others have attempted to prnve. Tt is argued 
on the contrary, that the same reasons why it should thus be limite.i when ap- 
plied to the sufferings of the wicked, will give it a limited sense when it der 
notes the happiness of the righteous. 

On this point Burnet says, " Nor is it of any weight, that the same word is 
applied to rewards and punishments ; for the eternal happiness of the faints 
contradicts no attributes of God, and there we have no reason to recede from 
the literal sense ; and words must yield to sense, otherwise, Thit is my b^dy^ 
is as explicit as to say. Go into eternal fire*"* State of the Dead, chap. X. 
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which is the first and greatest duty of Christians i 
Does it not exist in those excellencies of his charac-* 
ter, which shine forth in his benevolence, his mercy, 
his paternal kindness, and unbounded love for us ? 
But how can you reconcile these attributes with the 
idea of his having doomed a certain number of his 
creatures to an endless misery, a state and degree of 
suffering, which bear no proportion to any amount of 
crimes, that a finite and frail being is capable of com- 
mitting? Does not this doctrine, viewed thus ab« 
stractedly, take from the Deity every thing that is 
amiable, and lovely, and affectionate ? Can you look 
up to such a being with that filial reverence, and holy 
gratitude, with that perfect trust, and hope, and con- 
fidence, which the Scriptures demand towards God, 
as the kind Father, protector, and righteous judge 
of men? 

Admitting the doctrine to be true, which teaches, 
that all the wicked will be punished hereafter by an 
awful and indescribable visitation of God's displea- 
sure, but at the same time in proportion to the deserts 
of every individual, till at length they shall all be 
purified and fitted for the employments and happi- 
ness of heaven, and be made to act an important 
part through all future ages in celebrating the prai- 
ses and advancing the glory of God, — I say, admit- 
ting this doctrine to be true, does it not exhibit the 
Deity in a more exalted and engaging light, than the 
other doctrine, and under such a character, that the 
soul can with more freedom and fervour express to- 
wards him its emotions of piety and love, and at 
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will enable all men to discharge with greater since- 
rity and confidence the duties springing out of the 
relation in which they stand to their Maker ? This 
will hardly be denied ; and if not, it follows most 
clearly, that the morcU influence of this doctrine is 
more efficacious, than that of the other, in drawing 
us to a proper loye and devout serrice of the Su- 
preme Being. 

In regard to a sanction of the divine laws secur- 
ing a virtuous course, it must first be asked in what 
way the circumstance of future punishment has any 
influence on the mind? Evidently by its bebg 
believed 2CdA Jvlly realized. Whether punishment 
be infinite or limited, will be of no consequence 
as a motive to action, any farther than it can be 
grasped and felt by the mind. When it is understood, 
that future suffering will be in exact proportion to 
the wicked deeds and intentions of this life, the idea 
is natural, easy, and rational. It accords with the 
inherent principles of justice. There are persons, 
whom no moral considerations will actuate, who refuse 
even the wise counsels and wholesome admonitions of 
reason, who listen with heedless indifference to the 
warning voice of conscience, and to the faithful but 
alarming testimony of their own hearts, and who, 
notwithstanding all the light, and aids, and encou- 
ragements they possess, may say, each one for him- 
self, video meliora proboque^ deteriora eequior^ Such 
are not to be moved by any representation of futu- 
rity. There must be some degree of thoughtful- 
ness before any distant prospects will be made to re- 
flect back an influence that will be felt If the sin- 
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ner will not be arrested in his career by a full con- 
viction, that every sin will hereafter bring down up- 
on hinoi a punishment, whose intenseness and duration 
extend to the utmost reach of his understanding, it 
will be in vain, that you go beyond these bounds, and 
plunge into the unfathomable depths of eternity. If 
you intend to act upon the human mind, you must 
keep within its sphere. Hence it is, that the doc- 
trine, which represents future punishment as in the 
highest degree severe, but limited, and proportionate 
to the wickedness of men, will produce all the effects, 
in regard to practical morals, that can be produced. 

According to this scheme, every thing is credible, 
and analagous to what passes in this life. Every one 
will acknowledge, that the wicked should suffer in 
the world to come, for the same reasons, that they 
ought to suffer in the present. No doubts can be 
entertained, and no illusive hopes encouraged, where 
it is deeply felt, that every sin will inevitably be pu- 
nished in proportion to its magnitude, and that the 
justice and mercy of God will be blended in all his 
dealings with his creatures* 

I have no room to continue the parallel ; but it 
seems to me from the above brief hints, that the 
interests of virtue gain nothing from the doctrine of 
eternal misery, which would not be gained in at least 
an equal degree from the other doctrirjje; and, 
therefore, admitting your charge to be just, which it 
certainly is not, the inference you would draw, in re- 
gard to the moral tendency of unitarian preaching, 

amounts to nothing. 

46 
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As to the doctrine of annihilation^ which you have 
charged on Unitarians, I shall say very little. The 
annihilation, or as others choose to call it, the de- 
struction^ of the wicked, after a certain period of 
suffering, has been believed by a few speculative in- 
dividuals in all denominations of Christians. Bumet 
represents It to have been the faith of Tatian, Ire- 
naeus, and Arnobius. ^^ The souls that know not 
God," says Arnobius, " after long and tedious tor- 
ments, are consumed by fire."* Dr. Watts held, 
that " the children of ungodly parents, who die in 
infancy, are annihilated."t 

There is no justice in setting out this doctrine as 
a branch of Unitarian ism, or as an evidence of the 
immorality of Unitarians, unless proof can be addu- 
ced, that it is a necessary part of their faith, or at 
least more common with them, than with Trinita- 
rians. This cannot be done ; nor has the doctrine 
any connexion with Unitarianism. Its alliance is just 
as close with the faith of Trinitarians as of Unita- 
rians; and the writers against it have usually been 
of the latter class. 

Dr. John Taylor, and Dr. Price, were no doubt 
destructionists; and Mr. Bourn has probably been its 
most zealous defender. Goadby has a note in which 
he seems inclined to this belief.J These were Uni- 
tarians, it is true, and some others might be added 
to the list ; but several eminent persons of the same 

• State of the Dead, chap. X. 

t Aflain's Religious World Displayed, Vol. HI. p. 396. 

^ Coadby's Illustration of the Scriptures, Vol. Ui. p. 1005. 
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denomination have argued with quite as much zeal 
on the other side. Dr. Chandler had a controversy 
with Mr. Bourn on the subject, in which he main- 
tained eternal punishment Dr. Cogan confutes the 
destruction scheme with his usual acutencss and 
force;* Dr. Estlin has written expressly against 
it;t and several articles have appeared in the Month- 
ly Repository with the same bearing. The doctrine 
was not believed by Locke, Newton, Priestley, Jebb, 
Lindsey, nor any of the more celebrated early Eng- 
lish Unitarians. It is an injurious insinuation, there^ 
fore, to impute this doctrine to Unitarianism, or to 
intimate that it is oftcner attached to persons of this 
belief, than to those of the various shades of Trini- 
tarianism.:{; 

But in any case it could hardly be supposed, that 
it would be held up as defective in moral influence, 
especially by a believer in eternal torments. It sup- 
poses a full measure of punishment to be inflicted op 
every soul, before it shall be put out of being, and 
that the term and degree of this punishment will be 
in proportion to the guilt of past sins. The only im- 
moral influence, which it would seem to have, is, that 
it casts a shadow over the divine goodness, in repre- 
senting God as destroying a portion of his spiritua^l 

* Cogan's Theological Disquisitions, p. 361—439. 

tEstlin^s Discourses on Universal Restitution, p. €8. 

% Miss Hannah Adams has foiled in her usual accuracy in attributing this 
doctrine to the Polish Socinians, as is plain from the testimony of B. Wisso^ 
watius before quoted. Hannah Adams^t Dictionary of aU ReUgiont, Ath ed^ 
p. 274. 
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creatures, towards whom he has declared his love to 
be unchangeable, and whom he has power to bless 
with everlasting happiness. This scheme is scarcely 
less opposed to reason, and the best feelings of man, 
than the doctrine of eternal misery, and its advocates 
profess to build it exclusively on the Scriptures. 

So far as terror is a motive to good action, as Dr. 
Priestley has observed, this doctrine must certainly 
take precedence of all others. What idea can be 
more dismal, painful, and appalling, than that of 
ceasing to exist, after suffering the acutest misery for 
an indefinite length of time ? Where is the man, 
however abandoned in wickedness, however lost to 
a sense of virtue and duty, who, with all his crimes 
on his head, would not feel infinitely more comfort 
in the certainty of a future existence, although he 
must suffer the just punishment of his sins, than he 
would at the gloomy thought pf falling into nothing, 
and of being forgotten even by his God? Do you 
believe a doctrine can be preached more terrible to 
the sinner, than that which puts him beyond the 
reach of infinite mercy, goodness, and love? If the 
conduct of men is to be regulated by terrific repre- 
sentations of the future, and if the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment has any tendency to restrain them 
from vice, this must act with double force, as it is 
doubly awful in its nature and its prospects. 



PART r. 



SENTIMENTS AND MORALS OF CELE- 
BRATED ENGLISH UNITARIANS. 



LETTER I. 



Theological Sentiments of JVewton^ Locke, and Watts. 



SIR, 



1.N the closing remarks of your Letter, strong disap- 
probation is expressed, that Unitarians should pre- 
sume to rank Newton, Locke and Watts, among their 
numbers. You intimate a belief, that in using this 
freedom with the two former, ^^ those illustrious men 
are treated with great injustice ;'' and ^ against plac- 
ing the pious, the heavenly-minded Watts in such 
company, you feel constrained to enter your solemn 
protest.'' As I had enumerated these men among 
others, who were not believers in the trinity, and as 
you have been so prompt to question the accuracy, 
and even the justice of this enumeration, I propose 
to devote a few words to a consideration of thk 
topic. 
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It may be premised, that Unitarians do not recur 
to great names as affording any proof of the truth 
of their opinions. Error is not confined to the igno- 
rant and unwise, nor is infalHbility the prerogative of 
greatness. In religion we look forj^roo/'nowhere but 
in the Scriptures. The authority of great names 
ought, doubtless, to have its weight, not in conTloc- 
ing us in opposition to the word of God, but in con- 
firming us in the conclusions to which we have come 
by a careful inquiry. Justice to ourselves, as well 
as to the cause we support, compels us to recur often 
to the names of distinguished Unitarians. It is 
among the delights of our adversaries to impress it 
on the public mind, that our insignificance must ne* 
cessarily prove us heretics ; that our opinions are 
too novel to be true ; and that the voice of all the 
learned, and wise, and good, speaks loudly against us. 
This string is harped upon incessantly. No matter 
how false and discordant its notes, so long as their 
tone IS sufiiciently high, and they produce the de- 
sired effect on the multitude. Prejudices grow out 
of these errors. We desire to lessen the evil by 
removing the cause. We wish our brethren to be 
enlightened, to know the truth, and to have as few 
occasions as possible for uncharitableness and re- 
proach. We are influenced by a double motive, 
therefore, in referring to distinguished names; first, 
the natural desire of showing that our faith has been 
embraced and supported by wise and excellent men; 
and secondly, the hope of softening the roughness, 
and tempering the violence of those, who indulge ip 
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a license of obloquy and disparagement, which, we 
arc willing to believe, is more the result of igno' 
ranee, than of a wicked disposition. 

Let it be further observed, that in the cases of 
Newton and Locke, the labour of proof belongs to 
Trinitarians. These men have always been classed 
with Unitarians ; they have been perpetually quoted 
on that side of the question, nor have I ever heard 
of their authority being brought forward in favour 
of the trinity, or even of orthodoxy. Prove from 
their writings, or from the writings of their cotem- 
poraries, or from any well established facts, that 
they were Trinitarians, and the point will be settled. 
The persons, who manifest so lively a concern for 
what they profess to deem the injured reputation of 
these great men, have exhibited no proof to this 
effect. Until this be done, Newton and Locke must 
be considered Unitarians, as they always have been* 
I am not disposed, however, to decline an investiga- 
tion of some of the positive evidences of the fact. 
The inquiry must necessarily be confined to a nar- 
row space. 

Sir Isaac Newton was one of the first, who fo& 
mally engaged in proving the spuriousness of tM 
famous text of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John 
V. 7 ; and also in showing that the received reading 
of 1 Tim. iii. 16, is a corruption.* This subject was 



• In regard to I Tim. iii. 16, Newton was of the same opinion as Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke. Instead of God manifest in the flesh, he believed the true 
reading to be, He who, or that which was manifest in the flesh. " All the old 
vtrsions," says Dr. Clarke, « have it qui or quod. And nil the ancient Fa 
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discussed in two letters said to have been written to 
he 'Clerc. The language and arguments are precisely 
such as would be used by Unitarians, and such 
as Trinitarians of that day, before the controver- 
sy touching those passages had been much agitated^ 
could not be supposed to have employed. In ad^ 
verting to the testimony of Cyprian, Newton ob^ 
serves, that ^ he does not say, the Feather, the Wordy 
and the Holy Ghost, as in 1 John, v. 7, but the Fa- 
ther, the iSon, and the Holy Ghost, as it is in Bap- 
tism, the place from which they at first tried to derive 
the trinity.^^^ Do you believe this language ever 
escaped from a Trinitarian? Instead of indicating 
any confidence in the doctrine of the trinity, does it 
not strongly imply that the advocates of this doctrine 
have TRIED in vain to find it in a text, to which they 
have universally resorted as a stror^ hold ? The 
person, who can read these Letters with an unshak- 
en conviction, that the author was not an antitrinita- 

thers, though the copies of many of them have it now in the text itself luc^ 
Dtuty yet from the tenour of their comments upon it, and from their neTCC 
citing it in the Arian controversy, it appears they always read it qui or quedj* 
Skripiure Doctrine of the Trinity^ p. 88. Third Edit. Mill says, ti^ text 
WM never quoted as proof of Christ's divinity, till the year 380, and then first 
by Gregory Nyssen. — Gregorius Nyssenus primus omnium, &c. 

* See Newton^s works, Horseley^s Edition, vol. v. p. 498. In a note to this 
passage Bishop Horseley observes, <* The insinuation contained in this ex- 
pression, that the trinity is not to be derived from the words prescribed for the 
baptismal form, is very extraordinary to come from a writer who is no Soci^ 
nian.'* The extreme disingenuousness of this note is too obvious to require 
remark. By a Socinian, Bishop Horseley means a person, who denies the tri- 
nity ; and Newton^s language would be << extraordinary^ indeed, if he belieT* 
ed in a trinity. Horseley saw too clearly, that the only inference was, that 
he did not believe in it. Let charity assign as good a motive as it can for this 
insidious note. 
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rian, must have a rule of deciding the meaning of a 
writer from his language, which few will apprehend. 
In referring again to the text in John, Newton 
says, '^ Let them make good sense of it who are 
able. For my part, I can make none. If it be said, 
that we are not to determine what is scripture, and 
what not, by our own private judgments, I confess it 
in places not controverted. But in disputable points^ 
I love to take up with what I can best understand. It 
is the temper of the hot and superstitious part of manr 
kindj in matters of religion, ever to be fond of myste- 
ries ; and, for that reason, to like best what they under- 
stand least. Such men use the Apostle John as they 
please ; but I have that honour for him, as to be- 
lieve, that he wrote good sense, and^ therefore, take 
that sense to be his, which is the best, especially 
dince I am defended in it by so great an authority.''* 
It is readily admitted, that these words might be 
spoken by a Trinitarian. It must, nevertheless, be 
granted, that it is a kind of language, which no one 
of that faith has been known to use. The senti- 
ments it inculcates are peculiar to Unitarians, and are 
^continually attacked by their opponents with almost 
as much harshness, as their views of the trinity it- 
self. The trinity is a mystery, and if that doctrine 
is to have the preference, which we '• can best un- 
derstand,'' who will ever be a Trinitarian ?t 

* Newton'i Works, Vol. ▼• p. 529. 

t In Newton's remarks on the Book of ReT«*lation8, he speaks as follows ; 
« At the few and obscure prophecies concerning Christ^s first coming were for 
the setting up of the christian religion, which all VATioirs have tmee corrupt^ 

47 
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It is known, that Erasmus received the text of the' 
three witnesses into his Testament on the authority 
of a single manuscript in England. He doubt€Kl the 
yaluc of this manuscript, and wrote much against it 
Newton says, that his adversaries in England never 
answered his accusations, " but, on the contraiy, 
xohen they had got the Trinity into his edition^ they 
threw by their manuscript, if they had one, as an 
almanac out of date."* It may be doubted whe- 
ther a Trinitarian would have thus spoken. 

When Sir Isaac Newton was Master of the Mint, 
the office of Assay Master was filled by Mr. Hopton 
Hayncs. This gentleman was a Unitarian, and wrote 
with much ability and learning a treatise on the subject, 
which has recently been several times republished.t 
Mr. Haynes, who was long and intimately acquainted 
with Newton, declared to a friend^! that ** he did not 
believe our Lord's pre-existence, being a Socinian, as 
we call it, in that article ; and that Sir Isaac much 
lamented Dr. Clarke's embracing Arianism, which 
opinion he feared had been, and still would be, if 



cd ; so the many and clear prophecies concerning the things to be done at 
Ciiiist^s second coming, are not only for predicting, but also for effecting a n- 
corn\y of the long-lost truth.'''' Ibid. 449. What is the corruption here spoken 
of, and what is ihe long-lost truth ? Read Priestley's Historj of Eaxly Opi- 
nions, and uf the Corruptions of Christianity, and you will discover the senti- 
ments of Unitarians on tho subject, which I have no doubt were the seoU- 
ments of Newton. 

•Ibid. p. 530. 

' This work is called n Scripture Account of the Attributes and WorMpof 
(iod, and of the Character and Offices of Jcsut Christ, 

\. 1 lie Ruv. Richard Baron, <^ a person of great probity and public spirit^ 
and kuowo by many valuable publications." 
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maintained by learned men, a great obstruction to the 
progress of Christianity."* This declaration is alone 
amply sufficient. It was made by a man who would 
not be likely to mistake. I am aware of Magee^s 
insinuations, that Haynes and Baron were Unitarians^ 
and therefore not to be trusted ; but I am also aware 
of many other insinuations of his not less gross or il- 
liberal. When Unitarianism is concerned, no man is 
more fruitful in sneers and low ridicule, none more 
barren in argument and fact. In the present instance, 
as in many others, his poisoned arrows rebound upon 
himself. As he has substituted sneers for reasons, it 
is plain enough that no reasons were at hand. An 
impartial and unbiassed writer has said of Haynes, in 
speaking of his general cliaracter, without allusion to 
his theological opinions, ^^ that he always behaved 
himself highly worthy of the great trust reposed in 
him, being indefatigable and most faithful in the ex-^ 
ecution of his offices ;" and adds, " We may conclude, 
from his being in the Mint, at the time Sir Isaac 
Newton presided there, and from his known piety 
and love of learned conversation, that he had fre- 
quent intercourse and enjoyed the good opinion of 
that excellent man."t The probability, that an in- 
timacy and a similarity of opinion existed between 
them, is also strengthened by the fact mentioned in 

* See the Preface to the 2d edition of Hayncs's Scripture Account, p. vii. 

t Nichols' Literary AnecdottSy vol. ii. p. 140, 141, as cited by Dr. Carpeor 
ter, and in Mr. Aspland^s Preface to the 4th edition of the Scripture Acn 

count. 
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Wetstein's Prolegomena, that Haynes translated the 
Two Letters above mentioned into Latin.* 

There is yet another argument directly in pointt 
and in my mind an unanswerable one. It is well 
known, that Newton left several papers on theologi- 
cal subjects, which have never been permitted to 
come before the world* They were cautiously ex- 
cluded from Horsley^s large edition of his works. 
These papers have been said to contain more at 
large the author^s views of the Unitarian system ; 
nor has this report been contradicted by the per« 
sons who hold the papers in their possession. It was 

* Whiston says, that Sir Isaac I*f ewton was a Eusebian, or Ariao, but he 
does not seem to have been intimately acquainted with his particular riews. 
Whiston was many years on friendly terms with Newton, and bis testimony if 
abundanc, that he did not consider him a Trinitarian. IVhuloaCM Mtmmn of 
Himself, Vol. I. p. 206. 

Whiston drew up an abstract of his reply to Newton^s Chronology, which 
was ptiblishod in a periodical work of that day, en|itled Tlu Present Sfaie of 
tJie Republic of Letters, This abstract is contained in the number for April, 
1729, about two years after Sir Isaac Newlon^s death. Among other things 
Whiston has a good deal to say respecting Newton^s opinions concerning the 
trinity, and slates expressly, that he had early discovered that doctrine to be 
a corruption, which crept into the christian church in the primitive ages. He 
intimates, also, that Newton had left several papers on this subject. 

Near the close of the article he observes ; ** I now beg leave before I con- 
clude, to address myself to the remainder of those heads of colleges, and of 
those members both of Convocation, and of the late Court of Delegates, who 
banished and persecuted me for pretended keresj/y the pretended Ariamheruys 
and to put them in mind, that they banished, they persecuted me for the veij 
same christian doctrines, that the great Sir Isaac ^evton had diseorered and 
embraced many years before mt; — and for which christian doctrines, had he ven- 
tured as plainly and openly to publish them to the world as I thought myself 
obliged to do my own discovericiF, they must, thirty or forty years ago, have 
expelled and persecuted the great Sir Isaac Newton also.** Republic of Let' 
lerSy Vol. III. p. 277 — ^286. Let it be remembered, that Whiston was intimately 
acquainted with Newton for more than thirty years. 
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not contradicted by Horsley, who examined the 
papers, and declared them unsuitable for publication. 
What could Horsley find in any theological writings 
of Sir Isaac Newton, which he deemed proper to 
keep in the dark ? This question has been answered 
in conformity with the common sense of mankind, by 
a writer, who cannot be supposed to have spoken 
from interested motives. ** Newton's religious opi- 
nions were not orthodox. For example, he did not 
believe in the trinity. This gives us the reason why 
Horsley, the champion of the trinity, found New- 
ton's papers unfit for publication. But it is much to 
be regretted, that they have never seen the light."* 
A very large portion of these papers, as stated by 
the executors, were on religious subjects. Among 
others never published was an account of corruptions 
of scripture, and more than seventy folio sheets con- 
taining paradoxical questions concerning Athanasius.t 

* Thompson's Hiitory of the Royal Society^ p. 283. — Annals of PhiloMophy^ 
vol. ii. p. 322; as quoted by Mardon. 

t An imperfect copy of Newton'^s Hitlory of Two Notable ComtpHona of 
Scripture first appeared in London, 1754, under the title of Two Letters to Le 
Clerc* In the author*s manuscript. Bishop Horsley says they are not ad- 
dressed to any particular person, although conceived in the epistolary form. 
The following paragraph, translated from Wetstein, contains some curious 
facts, by which it appears, that Le Clerc received them from Locke without 
knowing who was their real author. 

'< The illustrious Sir Isaac Newton,^ says Wetstein, ** wrote two letters in 
English concerning the true reading of the texts 1 John, v. 7, 8 ; and 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, in which by his critical sagacity, his diligence, and the abundance of 
his materials collected from every quarter, from manuscripts, versions, xh% 
Latin and Greek Fathers, and indeed from the whole compass of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, he has so completely established his point, as to reduce it almost 
to a mathematical certainly. He has accomplished what would seem next 
to impossible for a man, whose former studies had been so remote from this 
kind of learning. 
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I will only add, that Dr. Chalmers has confessed 
his belief in the unitarian sentiments of Newton — 
awkwardly enough, to be sure, but still it is a confes- 
sion — ^and this, after making him not only the great- 
est and wisest philosopher, but the acutest and 
profoundest theologian, whom the world has seen.* 

<^ These letters were copied out by Locke, with bis own haod, and aeot te 
Lo Clcrc, who mentioned thera in the year 1708, in a preface to Mill s New 
Testament edited by Kuster. These are the words of Le Clerc. < I bare 
io my possession an elegant dissertation in English, which defeods the Vulgate 
reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16. [that is, qttod instead of DeutJ\ I know not by 
whom this treatise was written, but it was transmitted to me sometime ago by 
tho celebrated Mr. Locke. It is worthy to see the ligbt^ and perhaps would al- 
ready have been published, if it had been rendered into Latin.' After the 
death of Le Clerc, these two epistles, with a parcel of other letters written to 
htm, were committed to roy custody, that they might be depodted io the li- 
brary of the Remonstrants. As they were mutilated at the beginning and end, 
I made several attempts to obtain from the heirs of Newton the deficient parts, 
that our copy might be perfect. But I did not succeed, although I understood 
they had complete copies, both in English, and the Latin translation of Hop- 
ton Haynes. These two epistles are mentioned by Whiston and Beirlm^ny 
JVeM, Prolegom, p. 185. 

From the above account we learn, that tliis elegant tract, one of the roost 
laboured and learned of all Ncwton*s productions, would never have been 
made public, if the mutilated copy from Holland had not first apf^cared in 
London, more than fifty years after it was written, and induced the heirs of 
Newton to give a corrected copy from the author^s manuscript. The persons 
appointed by Newton^s executors to examine his papers tell us of *< fifty one 
half sheets in folio, being an Hisforieal Jletouni of Ttco NbiMe Carruptwnttf 
ScriplurCf'*^ which in the mass of many others they << judged not fit to be print- 
ed,^' as testified by their minutes of this examination. The truth is, the lime 
in which they were employed in looking over Newton's unpublished papers 
was not more than sufficient to ascertain their subjects, and the number of 
sheets. In three days they examined, judged, and condemned an immense 
body of papers, which had employed the deepest thoughts of Newton for half 
a century. See an account of the Works and Papers ofJS^euton in the Edi^ 
burgh Encyclopedia, Amtr. EdiL Vol. XIV, p. 486. 

• Compare the Prefact io Dr, Chalmers'* Astronomical Discourses with the 
second sermon in the course. See likewise Unitarian Miscetlanyj vol. i. 
p. 167. 

For further information respecting the sentiments of Newton, consult Ma^. 
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Concerning the opinions of Locke I have hut lit- 
tle to say. The main point in question is sufficiently 
settled by a single fact, which is, that public senti- 
ment has invariably ranked him among Unitarians, 
and no one has succeeded in proving this sentiment 
erroneous. I know what Magee and Bishop Bur- 
gess have attempted to do, and I also know what they 
have totally failed to accomplish. They were wil- 
ling to believe, like yourself, that Locke was ^ treat-* 
ed with great injustice," by having Unitarianism im- 
puted to him, and they generously undertook the 
labour of freeing him from this imputation. They 
read his works, and no doubt with all the fidelity and 
zeal, which their concern for his reputation demand- 
ed. They made quotations, but to what did they 
amount? To nothing, indeed, which advances their 
purpose. They have not been able to discover a 
fact, hint, or allusion, which warrants the inference^ 
that Locke believed in a trinity. In relation to this 
doctrine, they have not quoted a syllable to which 
Unitarians generally will not assent. Is not the con- 
clusion from these particulars directly the contrary 
of that, which Magee and Burgess would establish. 
And if they have failed, who will undertake the 
task?* 



doo's Letter to the Rev, Dr. Chatmert; and Carpenter's examination of Ma- 
gee^s Charges against Unitarians and Unitarianism, p, 102. 

• Prebendary Dennis gravely cited a work called, Locke's Common Place 
Book to the BibUj as a proof that be was a Trinitarian. Others, perhaps, 
may have been influenced by the same authority. This book was first pub- 
lished in 1763. It was afterwards enlarged, and by a species of pious impo- 
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Locke has written lai^elj upon the christian reli- 
gion. The primary object of his Beasanablmess of 
Chriatiamty was to ascertain the kind of faith ne- 
cessary to make a man a christian. But in the 
course of this investigation he exhibits, with some 
degree of minuteness, his views of the chnstian die* 
pensation. In his two Vindications he expresses his 
thoughts more at length, and dwells particularly on 
what his opponents called fundamentals, and chaiged 
him with omitting. This list of fundamentals is in 
close resemblance to the one you have drawn up, as 
containing articles essential to the faith of any per- 
son, who would be entitled to the name of christian. 
Locke denied, that any such articles were necessary, 
and maintained what he had asserted and proved in 
his Reasonableness of Christianity, that one essential 
article of faith only was preached by the Saviour 
and his apostles, namely, that Jesus was the Messiah^ 
the Son of God. Whoever professed this faith was 
considered a member of Christ's church. Locke 
has also left an elaborate paraphrase and commenta- 
ry on four of St. Paul's Epistles. In all these writ- 
ings nothing appears, which shows the author to have 
had any leaning towards the doctrine of a trinity, 
or any other of the doctrines of high orthodoxy. 
Does not this amount to a demonstration, that he 
believed in none of these things? Was it ever 



Bition was sent out under the name of Mr. Locke. Notwithstanding it has al- 
ways been known to be spurious, it is btill published as Locke's, with a pre- 
face ascribed to him, which, as Bishop Law has said, <* is neither sense nor 
English.'' 
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known, that a Trinitarian has written expressly on 
the fundamental articles, without in any shape em- 
bracing the distinguishing doctrine of his faith ? It 
is presumed not. Consult Lockers interpretation of 
those texts in the Epistles usually quoted in support 
of the trinity. In no case will you discover any ten- 
dency to this doctrinci* 

The facts here stated are conclusive. They con* 
^titute an argument^ which can be overthrown only 
by positive evidence, that Locke was a Trinitarians 
Let this be produced, and the controversy will be at 
an end. 

I have room for no more than two or three quota- 
tions from Locke's works. It will appear from these, 
however, that the principles^ by which he was guid- 
ed in explaining the religion of the Saviour, and ii> 
terpreting the word of God, are in all respects the 
Same as those of Unitarians. 

In the first place, he believed the truths revealed 
by Jesus to be adapted to the understanding; that 
all men, the simple as well as the wise, " are con- 
cerned in this religion, and ought to understand ity in 
order to their salvation." For thus declaring reli- 
gion to Be an intelligible thing, he drew upon him 
the censure and sneers of his adversary. In reply, 

* Examine particularly the famouf text of Rom.' ix. 5. which TrinitariaiM 
consider so strong in their favour. Lockers paraphrase gives it a meaning 
wholly irrelevant to their purpose. Instead of the rendering of the common 
version, which reads as follows, " Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
Cor ever," Locke renders it, " Christ is come, he who is o^•er all, God be bles*- 
sed for ever." 
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he said, ^^ I hope it is no derogation to the christian 
religion to «ay, that the fundamentals of it, that is, all 
that is necessary to be believed in it, by all men, is 
easy to be understood by all nieq. This I thought 
myself authorized to say, by the very easy and yery 
intelligible articles insisted on by our Saviour and his 
Apostles ; which contain nothing but what could be 
understood by the bulk of mankind."* Now I would 
ask, whether the trinity be a ^ very easy and a very 
intelligible article," and whether it ^ contains nothing 
which may not be understood by the bulk of man- 
kind T^ I would also ask, whether the principles 
here assumed by Locke be not at variance with those 
universally received and acted upon by Trinitarians ?t 
Furthermore, do not all believers in the trinity 
consider this doctrine of the highest importance, and 
a necessary article of faith ? Do they not all contend, 
that it was preached by the Saviour and bis Apos- 
tles ? But Locke virtually denied both of these pro- 
positions. He asserted, that Jesus and the Apostles 
preached only one article as essential, which was the 

* Vindication of t/ie Reatcnabkneii of Chrittianiiy ; Locke's Works, elev- 
enth edition, Vol. vii. p. 176. See also Lockers views of this subject in the 
Chapter on Faith and Reason^ in his EtMoy on the Human Undeniasiiing^ 
Book tr. c. 18. 

t In the year 1781, a book was published in England by a Mr. Milner, de- 
ploring the calamities, which were about to come upon the world, by Introduc- 
ing human reason into religion. Mr. Locke is made the great offisnder, and 
in alluding to him, the writer utters the following lamentations. " Reason 
has impertinently meddled with the Gospel, and that with such overbearing 
credulity, as to darken it more and more ; and rivers of tears would not suffice 
to bewail the Increase of moral misery, which, since Mr. Locke's time, has 
pervaded these kingdoms.'' And again ; *<it was Mr. Locke, who first, ua- 
kappily, gave reason leave to intrude herself into the secrets of Christianity." 
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Messiahship of Jesus. Hear what he says in reply 
lo his opponents, who charged him with being a So- 
cinian, because he omitted the trinity and its collate- 
ral doctrines. ^ Did he amiss,'' he asks, alluding to 
himself, ^ that he offered to the belief of those, who 
stood off, that and only that, which our Saviour and 
his Apostles preached, for the reducing the uncon- 
verted world ; and would any one think he in earnest 
went about to persuade men to be christians, who 
should use that as an argument to recommend the 
Gospel, which he has observed men to lay hold 6n, 
as an objection against it ? To urge such points of 
controversy, as necessary articles of faith, when we 
see our Saviour and the Apostles^ in their preachings 
urged them not as necessary io be believed to make men 
christians^ is, by our own authority, to add prejudices 
to prejudices, and to block our own way to those 
men, whom we would have access to, and prevail up- 
on."* Can any thing be plainer than this passage ? 
He tells you, that he had not enforced the doctrines, 
for the omission of which he was charged with the 
heresy of Socinianism, because, ^^ our Saviour and the 
Apostles urged them not as necessary to be believed, 
to make men christians." The trinity was one of 
these doctrines. What is the inference, if it be not, 
that Locke did not believe the trinity to have been 
preached by the Saviour and his Apostles ?t 

* VinHeatiofij ice. Works, toI. vii. p. 164. 

1 1 cannot forbear quoting in this place, a passage from Locke's Reasonable- 
neu of Christianiiify which presents in clear terms the substance of his views 
respecting essential articles of faith. He states, <* that above threescore years 
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Some persons seem to have deceived themselves 
in regard to Locke's opinions, by not givii^ a proper 
attention to the object of his reasonings, especially in 
his two Vindications. When the Reasonableness of 
Christianity appeared, it was furiously attacked bj 
Edwards, In a treatise called Socinianisfn Unmaskedj 
and charged not only with inculcating Socinianism, 
but even the desolating tenets of deism and atheism. 
The Vindications were written in reply to Edwards, 

»fter our Savjour^s passion, St. John knew nothi^ elte required to be believed 
for the attaining of life, but that < Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God,^** and 
then goes on to add the following words ; 

<< To this it is likely it will be objected by some, that tp belieTe only that Je- 
9US of Nazareth is the Messiah, is but an historical, and not a justifying^ or 
saving faith. 

« To which I answer, that I allow to the makers of systems and their fol- 
lowers, to invent and use what distinctions they please, and to call things bj 
what names they think fit. But I cannot allow to them, or to any man, an 
authority to make a religion for me, or to alter that which God hath revealed. 
And if they please to call the believing that, which our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles preached, and proposed alone to be believed, an historical faith, they have 
their liberty ; but they must have a care, how they deny it to be a justifying 
or saving faith, when our Saviour and his Apostles have de^ Ured it so to be, 
and taught no other, which men should receive, and whereby they should be 
made believers unto eternal life ; unless they can so far make bold with our 
Saviour, for the sake pf their beloved systems, as to say, that he forgot what 
he came into the world for, and that be and his Apostles did not instruct peo- 
ple right in the way and mysteries of salvation. 

<< For that this is the sole doctrine pressed and required to be believed in the 
whole tenour of our Saviour^s and his Apostle?* preaching, we have showed 
through the whole history of the Evangelists and the Acts. And I challenge 
them to show, that there was any other doctrine, upon their assent to which, 
men were pronounced believers or unbelievers, and accordingly received into 
the church of Christ, as members of his body, as far as mere believing could 
make them so ; or else kept out of it. This was the only gospel article of 
faith, which was preached to them. And if nothing else was preached every 
where, the Apostle^s argument will hold against any other articles of faith to 
be believed under the GospeL < How shall they believe that whereof they 
have not heard ?' Horn. s. 14. For to preach any other doctrines necessary 
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and conducted In a masterly train of logical reason- 
ings, aiming at one point only, which was to disprove 
the charge of a tendency to the peculiar tenets of 
Socinianism, and to irreligion in the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. In doing this, Locke had no occasion 
to bring forward and explain his own opinions on all 
the topics embraced in the controversy. It was his 
sole object to show the disingenuousness of his ad- 
versary in making charges, and drawing inferences, 
totally unwarranted by any thing in the work, which 
he was pretending to examine. It was no part of 
his purpose to make known the tenets of his faith, 
but to show that the objections made against his 
book, on account of its supposed irreligious tendency, 
were ill natured and unfounded. 

Bishop Stillingfleet had the acuteness to discover, 
as he imagined, a secret attack on the trinity, even in 
the Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke, in 
his reply, does not say that he believes in the trinity, 
and that therefore the bishop's insinuations are false, 
but goes on to repel the charges, by showing that 
the book has nothing to do with the trinity, and is 
gratuitously dragged into the controversy. These 
facts explain the reason why Locke was less explicit 
on many topics, than would be e^^pected, if he were 
explaining and defending his own tenets.* 

to be believed, we do not find that any body was sent." ReaMonabUruit of 
ChrUtianity ; Work?, vol. vii. p. 102. 

It is not necessary to ask whether this is the language of Trinitarians. See 
more in Lockers letter to Limborch on the unity of God. JVorki^ toI z. p. 71. 

• The following extract from Locke's Second Reply to the Bishop of WorceS' 
fer, will give us no very indistinct notion of his views of the trinity. 

*< I presume your lordship, in your discourse in vindication of the doctrine 
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According to bishop Law, there is mtK^h reason 
for supposing Locke to have been a contributor to 
the Unitarian Tracts^ published in England, near the 
close of the seventeenth century.* It is not easy, 
perhaps, to ascertain his precise opinions respecting 
the nature of Christ. Like the old Sociaians, and 
the generality of Unitarians of the present day, he 
believed in the miraculous conception; but it will be 
a difficult thing to prove, that he believed in the sim- 
ple humanity, or the worship of Christ, which were 
also two of the leading tenets of Socinianism. Lard- 
ner considered him an Arian, and ranked him with 
Dr. John Taylor, as may be seen in his Letter cm the 
Logos.t And, indeed, many of Locke's interpreta- 
tions, contained in the Paraphrase and JSTotes on the 

of the trinity, intends to give it to us as it has been received in the cbrlstiaii 

church. And I \hink your words, viz ; < it is the sense of the christian churchy 
which you are bound to defend, and not the particular opinions of your own,' 
authorise one to think so. But if 1 am to own it, as your lordskipbas there deli' 
vered it, I must own that 1 do not understand ; for I confess your expoeitionof 
the sense of the church wholly transcends my capacity. 

'* If you require me to own it with an implicit faith, I shall pay that defe- 
rence as soon to your lordship's exposition of the doctrine of the church, as 
any one^s. But if I must understand and know what 1 own, it is liiy misfor- 
tune, and I cannot deny, that I am far from owning what you in that discourse 
deliver, as I can be far from expressing the most unintelligible thing that ever I 
read, to be the doctrine I own. Whether I make more use of my poor under- 
standing in the case, than you are willing to allow every one of your readers, I 
cannot tell ; but such an understanding as God has given me, is the best i 
have, and that which I must use in the apprehending what others say, before I 
^can own the truth of it ; and for this there is no help that I know." Worki, 
vol. iv. p. 198. 

• Preface to Locke's Works, p. vii. 

t Lardner's Works, vol. xi. p. 116. 
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Eptstksj seem to be founded on the Arian hypothe- 
sis. This is particularly true of the passage refer- 
red to by Lardner, where Locke speaks of the spi- 
ritual part of Christ being derived from God ^^ by a 
dirine extraction,'^ which plainly shows, that in his 
highest nature, he considered him a derived being, 
and consequently subordinate to the Deity.* But this 
discussion is of little importance in the present con- 
nexion. It is enough, that Locke has always been 
accounted a Unitarian, that his writings confirm this 
sentiment, and that no adequate evidence has been 
offereJto the contrary. 

We come next to the opinions of Watts, whom 
you seem peculiarly solicitous to rescue from the 
hands of Unitarians. As the reasons you present for 
believing him to have " lived and died a Trinitarian," 
are for the most part irrelevant to the purpose, it 
will be needless to examine them in detail. They 
may all be summed up in this one position; that, as 
he was once a Trinitarian, he must always have been 
such. You have proved, beyond contradiction, what 
no one has ever denied, or doubted ; namely, that 
Watts at one period of his life was zealous in the 
trinitarian faith, and wrote much in its favour. On 
this point there is no disagreement. But here you 
stop short. The only important thing in the argu- 

* See Lockers paraphrase and note on Romans i. 4. The note is as follows. 
<< < According to the spirit of holiness,^ is here manifestly opposed to, < accord- 
ing to the flosh,Mn the foregoing verse, and so must mean that more pure and 
spiritual part in him, which, bjf divine detraction, he had immediately from 
God." 
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mcnt is left untouched. It is believed, that Wattsr 
changed his opinions during his lifetime, and at length 
went over to the unitarian faith. The reasote for 
this belief jou have not disproved, nor even ap- 
proached. All you have said, therefore, maj^ be 
taken for granted, except your inferences ; and with 
this concession, I will proceed, in few words, to 
state some of the facts, which confirm the Unitari- 
anism of Dr. Watts.* 



* It was not contrary to the chrirtianity of Watts, to search for the tntth^ 
and change his opinions when he found them erroneous. He did ik^ entangle 
himself with creeds of men*s invention, nor promise to conform to a system of 
faith, as the only true explication of scripture. This, he knew, #ouId b€ stop^ 
ping at once the channel of inquiry, and giving perpetual currency to all the 
errors, which the folly, ignorance, and selfishness of men, have entailed upon 
the world. 

*< I thank God,*^ said he, " that I have learned to retract my former sentt> 
ments, and change them, when upon stricter search and review they appear 
less agreeable to the divine standard of faith. 

« It doth not belong to such poor, imperfect beings, as we are, to remain for 
ever immoveable in all the same opinionsi that we have once indulged, nor to 
stamp every sentiment with immortality, ^or a man to be obsUnately tena- 
cious of an old mistake, and incorrigibly fond of an obscure phrase or concep- 
tion, because he has once admitted it, is the shame, and not the glory, of hu- 
man nature.^-^ Pre/oce to Ditsertatiofu relating to the Christutn Doctrine of 
the THnUy. Part II. Works^ Vol VL p. 420. 

*< How vain a presumption it is, with a pretence of divine authority, to im- 
pose mere human explications upon the consciences of men, and to forbid 
them all the sacred blessings of especial communion in the Gospel, unless they 
testify their assent to such a particular hypothesis, or scheme of explication, 
which the impose rs confess to be human, and yet impose it in their own pre- 
scribed form of words. 

" The persons, who are guilty of this uncharitable practice, may consecrate 
their impositions, and their excommunications, with holy names, and call 
them pure zeal for the divinity of Christ ; but I suspect it will be found in the 
great day, to deserve no better a character than a mistaken zeal for the honour 
of Christ, mingled, perhaps, with zeal for the divinity of their own notions.* 
— Essaif on the true Importance of any human Sehemet to explain the taerti 
Doctrine of the Trinity. Sec. III. Works, Vol. VL p. 594. 
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A letter is extant, which was written by the Rey« 
Samuel Merivale to Dr. Priestley, in which the sen^ 
timents of Dr. Lardner on the subject of Watts's opi- 
nions are expressed in the most unequivocal terms. 
In conversation with Mr. Merivale, as stated in the 
letter, this great man observed ; ^^ I think Dr. Watts 
never was an Arian, to his honour be it spoken* 
When he first wrote of the trinity, I reckon he be- 
lieved three equal divine persons. But in the latter 
part of his life, for several years before his death, 
and before he was seized with an imbecility of his 
faculties, he was a Unitarian. How he came to be 
so, I cannot certainly say ; but I think it was the re- 
sult of his own meditations on the Scriptures. He 
was very desirous to promote that opinion, and wrote 
a great deal upon the subject." 

After this conversation, Mr. Merivale, wishing to 
obtain further information respecting Watts's unpub- 
lished papers, wrote a letter of inquiry to Dr. Lard« 
ner, from whom he received the following reply ; 

" I question whether you have anywhere in print 
Dr. Watts's last thoughts upon the trinity. They 
were known to very few. My nephew, Neal, an un- 
derstanding gentleman, was intimate with Dr. Watts, 
and often with the family where he lived. Some- 
times in an evening, when they were alone, he would 
talk to his friends in the family, of his new thoughts 
concerning the person of Christ, and their great im- 
portance ; and that, if he should be able to recom- 
mend them to the world, it would be the most consi- 
derable thing that ever he performed. My nephew, 

49 
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therefore, came to me, and told me of it, and that 
the family was greatly concerned to bear him talk so 
much of the importance of these sentiments. I told 
my nephew, that Dr. Watts was right in saying they 
were important, but I was of opinion that he was uo- 
able to recommend them to the public, becausMhe 
had never been used to a proper way of reasoning 
on such a subject. So it proved. My nephew be- 
ir^ executor, had the papers, and showed me some 
of them. Dr. Watts had written a good deal, but 
they were not fit to be published. Dr. Waiis*8 Lasi 
Thoiights were completely unitarian."* 

These facts are too plain and conclusive to need 
comment. They rest on the authority of Lardner, 
and they could not rest on a higher. He barely stat- 
ed what he saw and knew. Prove Lardner to have 
been guilty of a deliberate falsehood, or mistaken in 
a case where he had every possible opportunity of 
knowing the truth, and you will invalidate his testi- 
mony. Till this be done, no one can righfuUy refuse 
his assent to the position it establishes ; which is, 
that the unpublished papers of Watts clearly show- 
ed him to have been a Unitarian. 

But we need not recur to unpublished writii^ 
Enough may be found in print to convince us, that 
he was not a Trinitarian, whatever else he may have 
been. In his Solemn Address to the Deity he speaks 
as follows ; 

^^ Dear and blessed God, hadst thou been pleased. 



* See the whole of Mr. Merivale^s Letter, in BelthBoi^i Memoin of Lind- 
say, p, 216. 
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in any one plain scripture^ to have informed me which 
of the diifercnt opinions about the holy trinity, 
among the contending parties of christians, had been 
true, thou knowest with how much zeal, satisfaction 
and joj, my unbiassed heart would have opened it- 
self to receive and embrace the divine discovery. 
Hadstr thou told me plainly, in any single text, that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are three real distinct 
persons in the divine nature, I had never suffered 
myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, nor emr 
barrassed with so many strong feats of assenting to 
the mere inventions ofmen^ instead of divine doctrine ; 
but I should have humbly and immediately accepted 
thy words, so far as it was possible for me to under^ 
stand them, as the only rule of my faith. Or hadst 
thou been pleased to express and include this propo- 
sition in the several scattered parts of thy book, 
from whence my reason and conscience might with 
ease find out, and with certainty infer this doctrine, 
I should have joyfully employed all my reasoning 
powers, with their utmost skill and activity, to have 
found out this inference, and engrafted it into my 
soul. 

^^ But how can such weak creatures ever take in 
so strange, so difficult, and so abstruse a doctrine as 
this, in the explication and defence whereof, multi- 
tudes of men, even men of learning and piety, have 
lost themselves in infinite subtleties of disputes, and 
endless mazes of darkness. And can this strange and 
perplexing notion of three teal persons going to make up 
one true God^ be so necessary and so important a part of 
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that christian doctrine, which, in the Old Testament 
and the New, is represented as so plain and so easy, 
even to the meanest understandings ?' 

Three things are obvious from these extracts. 
First, that Watts did not believe the trinity, as usu- 
ally understood, to be ^ plainly taught in any single 
text ;'' secondly, that in his mind it was not so expres- 
sed in the Scriptures at large, as to be intelligible to 
** reason and conscience ;" and thirdly, that the 
** strange and perplexing notion of three real persons 
going to make up one true God,'^ is not a ^ necessa- 
ry and important part of the christian doctrine,^ 
whatever may be thought of its reality. Is there a 
Trinitarian of the present day, who will assent to 
either of these propositions? It was a favourite 
opinion at the council of Nice, and for many ages 
after, that the trinity was not contained in the Scrip 
tures, but taught by tradition. It has never been 
known, however, that Dr. Watts had a partiality for 
traditions, or that it was common -with him to be- 
lieve in doctrines, which his ^ reason and conscience'' 
could not find in the Scriptures.* 

Hear what he says in his Faithful Inquiry, respect- 



* In his treatise on The Importance of any Human Scheme to explain the 
Trinity^ Watts says, *'*• It must be confessed with sorrow and shame, that 
some writers have invented, or enlarged special explications of the sacred 
doctrine with too great a neglect of scripture in their studies. Tbey have af- 
fected to be wise in words without ideas. They have set forth their own 
learned explications of th? doctrine of the trinity, in sounding scholastic 
phrases, and hard words, with great assurance, and have helped men to talk 
toundly on this sublime subject, with a great exuberance and fluency of such 
language, as has been established into orthodoxy.'' Wwrks^ Fbl. VI. p. 59S« 
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iDg the word person^ as applied to the three parts of 
the trinity. 

** Those writers, who call the sacred three by the 
name of three persons^ do not assert or maintain, 
that this very word or expression of three persons, 
is found in Scripture, nor is the word person express^ 
ly applied to them all three. 

^ A distinct person, in the full and proper sense of 
the word among men, must be a distinct spirit ; for 
a distinct person requires at least another distinct 
consciousness with another distinct will, which seems 
to infer another different spirit. And surely the Deity is 
not made up of three such distinct and different spirits. 
^ Besides, it is sufficiently evident, that in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and in the writings of the Jewish 
nation, those things, which are not strictly and pro- 
perly persons, are often represented in a personal 
manner, as Wisdom, Law, Righteousness, Charity. 
And, therefore, the Sacred Three may be called 
three persons, or at least, Three Scriptural Persons, I 
hope, without offence, and without entering into the 
tedious, learned, and philosophical difficulties about 
the word person."* 

What is the import of these passages? Certain- 
ly not, that the Sacred Three arc distinct, personal 
agents. They are not three beings, who have each 
a ** distinct consciousness and will." That is, they 
are not distinct beings in any sense. They are 
" scriptural persons ?" But what is a scriptural per- 

* Faithful Inquiry after the ancient and original Doctrine of the Trinitj, 
taught by Christ and his Apostles, p. 19, 20. 
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son? The writer has told us, that he understaiids 
by this term, the same as Wisdom^ LaWj Rtghtewis^ 
ness, when personified in the Scriptures. According 
to this sense, the three perscuis of the Deitj are 
personifications of his modes of actioa There is oo 
spirit, or agent, distinct from the c«ie true God* His 
unity is left untouched, and no Unitarian would dis- 
sent from the substance of the views here taken. 

In speaking further of the nature of Christ, Watts 
says, ^ This second person, this man Christ Jesus, has 
the true God united to him, or dwelling in him, in a 
peculiar manner ; that is, the man Jesus Christ is a»> 
sumed by the great God, into so near and intimate a 
union with himself, that they are often represented 
as one complex person, or personal agent* The man 
Jesus Christ is the inferiour agent or medium oi the 
great God, who acteth whatsoever he pleases in and 
by the man Jesus Christ."* These views, in every 
important respect, are those of Unitarians ; for they 
believe, that '^ the man Jesus Christ was the infe- 
riour agent or medium of the great God,^ that the 
union between them was ^ so near and intimate," 
that Christ spoke, and taught, and acted in exact 
conformity with the divine will, and that all he said 
has the same truth and authority, as if God himself 
had spoken. They believe, as well as Watts, that 
Christ was inferiour to the Deity, and acted in all 
things by divine influence, light, and strength. 

Attend, also, to some remarks of Watts on the 



* Faithful Inquiry, p. 24. 
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Holj Spirit After intimating, that ^ the Holy Spi- 
rit in the New Testapient, when it speaks of things 
after the ascension of Christ, very generally, or for 
the most part, means that power or influence of the 
eternal spirit of God, which proceedethjram the Fa- 
iher^^ he goes on to add, 

*^ If the Holy Spirit were really a true and proper 
person, it would be difficult to account for all these, 
and as many more expressions of scripture, which 
cannot possibly be ascribed to a proper person ; and 
if in some places these impersonal expressions, or in 
other places the personal expressions, must be figu- 
rative, why may not my explication of them do as 
well as the contrary ? And thus the spirit of God 
needs not any where be construed into a real, proper^ 
distinct person. 

^^ I know not any place in scripture, which requires 
us to make express personal addresses^ either of prayer 
or of praiscj unto the Spirit. 

** Surely, if praises or prayers were necessary to 
be offered distinctly to the Holy Spirit, 'tis very 
strange, that of all the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, not one of them should give us some hint of 
it in precept, instruction, or example ; but neither 
Matthew, Mark, Luke nor John, Paul nor Peter, 
James nor Judo have left us any thing whence wc 
can infer it."* 



• Ibid. p. 30, 32. 

The Faithful Inquiry was printed during Watties lifetime, but not published. 
It is said to have been luppressed at the earnest solicitation of some of his 
friends. Mr. Burder intiUMtet, Ib^t It va« prtnted without the kxiowl«d|e of 
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Now, if there be anj meaning in words, can we 
infer from this language, that Watts believed the 
Holy Spirit to be a distinct being, equal in power 
and duration to God the Father ? On the contrary, 
could he express in more decided terms his disbelief 
of the personality of the Holy Spirit, or of the pro- 
priety of its receiving worship and praise ? What 
kind of faith in the trinity is that, which rejects the 
separate personal existence, and the worship of the 
Holy Spirit ? To call a man a Trinitarian, with 
such a faith, is contradictory and absurd. 

Mr. Palmer, who undertook to prove, that Dr. 
Watts was neither in the Arian nor Socinian beliei^ 
says expressly, that he considered ^ Christ another 
being, or person, in himself infetiour to the Father, 
and derived from him^ Watts in his sermons, as 
quoted by Palmer, also speaks of Christ as ^ derived 
from God the Father,^' and calls him the ^nearest 
creature to the blessed God." As to the Holy Spirit, 
Palmer says, " He seems not to have held the com- 
mon notion of his real personality as distinct from 
the Father, supposing it to mean the divine power, or 
influence, or God himself as exerting this influence."* 
Wow whether these views be Arian or Socinian, I 
will not affirm, but that they are strictly Unitarian I 

the author, and that " some officious disciple of the Doctor*8 procured a copy 
and printed it, either without his consent, or subsequent to bii death.** This 
may be true, but it is mere conjecture, and does not affect the authenticity or 
value of the work. Indeed, Mr. Burder allows, that it contains very little not 
found in other parts of Watts's writings. Memoirs of WattSy pr^ed to Buf 
dcr*t edition of hit Worksy p. 37, 

* Memoirs of Dr. Watts, BostOD, 1793 ; Appendix, p. 91, 129. 
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can saj with confidence. They contain not even a 
shadow of a trinity in any approved acceptation of 
that ternih 

But we have yet other testimony from Dr. Watts's 
own mouth. In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Colman of 
Boston, written 17479 he speaks as follows. ^ I am 
glad my book of Useful Questions came safe to your 
hand. I think I have said every thing concerning 
the Son of God, which scripture says ; but 1 could 
not go so Jar as to say^ with some of our orthodox dir 
vinesj that the Son is equal with the Father ; because 
our Lord himself expressly says, * The Father is 
greater than I.' "* Shall we still persist, that Dr. 
Watts was a Trinitarian, and that when he said the 
Father and Son are not equals he meant directly the 
contrary ? 

If a man, who professes a belief in the simple 
undivided unity of God ; who writes largely to prove 
that the Son is a distinct, derived, inferiour, subordi- 
nate, dependent being; who denies the personality 
and separate existence of the Holy Spirit, and calls 
it the power, or influence, or operating agency of 
God, and afiirms that there is no scriptural evidence 
for worshipping this Spirit ; if such a man is to be 
accounted a Trinitarian, it will be vain to trust any 
loiter to the force of language, or to look for mean- 
ing in words, or distinctions in things. 

I am not attempting to exhibit a general system of 

* Memoiri of Dr. Watts, Appendix, p. 19. The original of this letter I be« 
lieve is retained among the files of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

50 
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Watts's theological opinions. In some respects thej 
were peculiar, but with these peculiarities we are 
not now concerned. He believed in the preexis- 
tence of Christ's human soul, and that the Deity 
was so intimately united with him, that he might be 
called God, and be a proper object of worship. 
This notion differs in no respect from the old Arian 
hypothesis, except in giving a less dignified character 
to Christ. The Arians believed his divine nature to 
have preexisted, and that he was properly called God, 
and worshipi^ed as such, although he was inferiour 
to the Father. I aim not to prove, that Watts was 
an Arian or Socinian ; I know he was neither, as 
those names are usually applied ; but I do aim to 
prove that he was not a Trinitarian in any sense what* 
ever^ or that he did not believe in the existence of 
three equal and separate persons, beings, agents, es- 
sences, subsistences, or hypostases, in the Deity. 
He believed in one Supreme God ; in one Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who was not equal to the Supreme God ; 
and in the Holy Spirit, not as a separate being, but 
as the acting power and influence of God. Hence I 
call him a Unitarian ; and if a person with this mode 
of faith be not a Unitarian, I know not to what 
name he is entitled. On the testimony of Lardner, 
and especially on Watts's own writings as quoted 
above, the argument may safely rest without dan- 
ger of being destroyed or weakened. 

You refer to Watts's Psalms and Hymns as testi- 
fying to his Trinitarianism. They certainly contain 
sufficient evidence, that he was a Trinitarian when 
he wrote them, but we know his mind was not sta- 
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tionarj, for he afterwards " thanked God, that he 
had learned to retract his former sentiments, and 
change them, when upon stricter search and review, 
they appeared less agreeable to the divine standard 
of faith." Now we have already seen, that this 
was the case in regard to the trinity ; and you are 
doubtless not ignorant of the fact, that he was desi- 
rous long before his death of suppressing or altering 
parts of his Psalms and Hymns, but was prevented 
by circumstances wholly beyond his control. 

Mr. Tomkins had very freely pointed out to him 
the impropriety of sanctioning with his name doxo- 
logies to the trinity, and especially to the Holy Spi- 
rit, since he had declared his belief, that the spirit 
was not a separate being, and that such ascriptions 
of praise were not authorized in scripture. In re- 
ply. Dr. Watts writes ; " I freely answer, I wish 
some things were corrected. But the question with 
me is this. As I wrote them in sincerity at that 
time, is it not more for the edification of christians, 
and the glory of God, to let them standi than to ruin 
the usefulness of the whole book, by correcting 
them now, and perhaps bring further and false sus- 
picions on my present opinions ? Besides, I might 
tell you, that of all the books I have written, that 
particular copy is not mine. I sold it for a trifle to 
Mr. Lawrence near thirty years ago, and his poste- 
rity make money of it to this very day, and I can 
scarce claim a right to make any alteration in the 
book, which would injure the sale of it."* And 

* Memoirs of Dr. Watts, Appendix, p. 144 ; as quoted from Palmer. 
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again, he replied to Mr. Grove, who su^ested al- 
terations, that '^ he should be glad to do itj but it was 
out of his power, for he had parted with the copy, 
and the bookseller would not suffer any such altera- 
tion/'^ These testimonies are enough to show why 
Watts should desist from an attempt to make such 
alterations, as his change of sentiments would seem 
to require. At least they are such reasons as he 
thought satisfactory. 

It is to be remarked, that he d6es not defend the 
doxol(^ies, but simply gives reasons, why he cannot 
alter theoL In one part of his reply to Mr. Tonn 
kins he does insinuate, that it is not unlawful to as- 
cribe praises to the Spirit, although it be not strictly 
scriptural. Inasmuch as ^' the spirit of any being is 
sometimes used for being itself, and the spirit of God 
sometimes means God himself,^' he supposed it law- 
ful to address the Spirit in the character of Gody or, 
which comes to the same thing, to address the Fa- 
ther under the name of Spirit. But he did not pre- 
tend, that this notion was scriptural ; he made no 
other use of it than to diminish, as he thought, the 
impropriety of using the doxologies. To most un- 
derstandings, however, this contrivance can seem only 
to increase the confusion and embarrassment. Mr. 
Tomkins was not satisfied with it, nor with the ai^u- 
ment drawn from the offence, which Dr. Watts sup- 
posed might be given to some serious christians, if the 
hymns were altered according to his present senti- 
ments. 



• Mombly RepoMtory, Vol. VIII, p. 770, 771. 
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But there is no occasion to follow this discussion. 
It is evident through the whole, that Watts was 
searching for the best reasons to quiet his mind in a 
case of necessity. To alter his hymns was out of his 
power; he regretted this misfortune, but as it was not 
to be remedied, he was willing to contemplate it in 
its most favourable aspect The main thing to our 
present purpose is, that he acknowledged a desire to 
make alterations, and never in any shape defended 
the trinitarian parts of the hymns. In fact, had he 
believed in these parts the discussion could not have 
commenced. 

With these short hints and quotations, I am wil- 
Img to leave it to the judgment and candour of every 
impartial reader to decide, whether I committed a 
very heinous offence in placing even the " pious and 
heavenly minded Watts in such company," as that of 
Newton, Locke, Lardner, Whitby, Lindsey, and 
others of well known piety and excellence, and of 
similar theological sentiments."* 

* Many particulars, respecting the opinions of Watts, may be seen in Bel- 
sham's Memoir of Lindsey^ p» 2\S. — Strictures in the Monthly Repository f 
[Vol. VIII, pp. 683, 715, 768,] on Mr. Palmer's publication, entitled, Dr* 
Waits no Socinian, — Christian Disciple^ Vol. il. Hew Series, p. 461 ; and 
Vol. III. p. 190.~ya/€«> Sequeiy p. 93. — Burder'^s Menwirs, p. 30, et seqq. — 
The whole of the Solemn Address to the Deity^ as contained in the Christian 
Reformery Vol. I, p. 113. 
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LETTEB II. 

Morals of celebrated Unitarians belonging to the 

English Church. 

SIR, 

ly my first letter I incidentally mentioned the 
names of several persons, whose lives and characters, 
it was thought, afforded no feeble testimony to the 
incorrectness of your charges of immorality and ir- 
religion against Unitarians. I was so unfortunate, 
however, as to select a few names to which you have 
taken great exceptions. Among these you specify 
Clayton, Hoadly, Chillingworth, Law, Blackburne ; 
and your principle of selection would embrace Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and all others, who were Unitarians^ 
and at the same time belonged to the English Church. 
You are amazed, that any one should refer to such 
men as examples of morality. " I am astonished,'' 
you say, " and know not how men, whom I am com- 
pelled to consider as honest and sincere themselves, 
can so far suffer their zeal to triumph over their 
prudence, I had almost said over their moral sense, 
as to claim such associates.^' It is presumed, that all 
your readers, who know any thing of the characters 
of these persons, have been equally astonished, that 
your own ^' zeal should so far triumph over your pru* 
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dence," as to suffer jou to arraign before your indi- 
vidual judgment, and condemn, with a latitude of 
censure amounting almost to reprobation, men, who 
have been universally admired for their talents, and 
revered for their virtues. 

Since you have thus ventured, in terms the most 
serious, to impeach the characters of persons, w]bo 
have always been considered not less an ornament to 
the christian profession, than worthy examples of 
the good influences of the unitarian faith, it becomes 
my duty to examine the fact in regard to their mo* 
rals and lives, and also to inquire into the grounds of 
your impeachment. If, indeed, it can be made out, 
that these were bad men, and used religion only as a 
cloak for worldly and wicked purposes, as you would 
seem to insinuate, then it must be confessed, that the 
argument in favour of the moral tendency of Unita- 
rianism is rather weakened than confirmed by ap- 
pealing to their example. But if the contrary be 
true, and they be ascertained to have been exempla- 
ry and pious christians, it will follow, that you were 
mistaken, more vehement than accurate, and that 
the argument is sound. 

As the only mode of settling the question in this 
shape, is by an appeal to their writings and contem- 
poraries, it can hardly be supposed, that my limited 
plan will allow me to go into a full investigation. I 
can only touch on a few prominent particulars. They 
shall be such, however, as will be conclusive. The 
truth is, you cannot select an equal number of men 
of so much eminence from any period of histoiy* 
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who were more distinguished for their excellence 
and christian virtues. Had you thrown your shafts 
at random, they could not have been more unfortu- 
nate in the direction they took, or the objects (MD 
which they chanced to fall. It is a fact, which you 
have not attempted to controvert, and which I am 
persuaded you will not, that these men were remark- 
able for their practical goodness. Why then are 
they loaded with charges so heavy and offensive, 
why so much abhorrence expressed of their very 
names, why are they libelled and proscribed as men, 
who were a disgrace to their profession, who are to 
be reprobated and condemned as malefactors, and 
whom no honest man in defence of a good cause can 
^ claim as associates?'' You answer, that in belong- 
ing to the Church of England, they subscribed to 
articles which they did not believe. It follows, that 
they were hypocrites, and their goodness a show for 
their own convenience and interest. As the burden 
of your charges rests on this point, it shall be exa- 
mined with some attention. 

The question is, whether these men did not obey 
the dictates of conscience, and conform to the deci- 
sion of their judgment, in the course they pursued f 
If so, it would have been criminal to act differently. 
They are not to be judged by a rule, which any in- 
dividual, not acquainted with their motives, may ima- 
gine he should prescribe to himself under similar 
circumstances. By this mode of judging, you would 
admit no man to be conscientious, or sincere, or to 
act rightly, till he should be guided by your rule. 
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You havfe denounced these men as hypocrites, im- 
moral, aftd irreligious, on principles by which every 
man in the community might, in a ^greater or less de- 
gree, come Under the same censure. When you can 
pi-ovfe by a thanks conduct, that he aims to promote 
selfish intertsts and unholy purposes by a sacrifice of 
every thing, which can dignify and adorn the human 
character, or that hie disregards all the laws of right 
k*eason and of revelation, which concern hiih as an 
imtilortal and accountable being, you may then, and 
not before, discover some show of justice in such a 
sentence of condemnation, as you have passed upoil 
these men. In the present case, no such proof can 
be exhibited. No motives tart be urged, which 
could have induced them to dissemble. The whole 
tetiour of th^ir lives is a Standirtg witness to their 
uprightness, and whatevfer may be thought of their 
views of stibscriptiohj it is contrary to every princi- 
ple bf justice and charity, df convifction and belief, 
to suppose that in a cas^ of the greatest possible 
moment, they forsook the integrity^ which had uni- 
formly guided them in concfcrns of ihfinitely less imi- 
portance. 

It is Well known, that very different bpinions have 
been entertained by different person^ respecting the 
nature and terms of subscription. Some have con- 
fended, that the articles ought to be explicitly be- 
lievfed in theif literal sfense by the person subscrib- 
ing, while others have considered them as designed 
to secure the peace and unibn of the Church, with- 
out intending to impose a belief, or a pretended bc- 

61 
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lief, ill particular dogmas. At present it will be suffi* 
cient to hint at three general modes, in which the 
subject has been viewed. 

Firstj it was a very early opinion, that the arti- 
cles were intended not so much to be articles of Jiuthj 
as of peace. Such was the opinion of Laud, of 
Sheldon, and many others of that period. Some 
general forms were necessary to keep the Church 
together, and although the framers of the articles 
made them express their own belief, yet the object 
to be attained was a unity of action, an agreement 
of order, a resolution and promise to submit to the 
authority, and support the institutions of the Church. 

This was the sense in which the subject was un- 
derstood by Chillingworth. He publicly professed 
not to subscribe the articles, as articles of faith, but 
of peace. To this effect he speaks in the following 
words ; " For the Church of England I am fully per- 
suaded, that the constant doctrine of it is so pure 
and orthodox, that whosoever believes it, and lives ac- 
cording to it, shall be saved ; and that there is no 
error in it, which may necessitate or warrant any man 
to disturb the peace, or renounce the communion of 
it ; this^ in my opinion, is all intended by subscript 
tion.^^* Here is no concealment, duplicity, nor dis- 
sembling. He tells you plainly and frankly, what he 
understands by subscribing ; and whatever may have 
been his opinions in other respects, there is do room 
for doubting his honesty and integrity in this act. 

He V7as first opposed to subscription from scruples 



* Preface to the Author of Charity Maintained, Sec. 40. 
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of conscience, when a very advantageous preferment 
in the Church was oflfered to him ; and the letter, 
which he wrote to Dr. Sheldon, declining this offer, 
because he could not assent to the articles in the 
sense, which he believed them to convey, affords one 
of the noblest testimonies of a powerful intellect, an 
excellent heart, an independent spirit, a lofty inte- 
grity, and great sacrifices for the sake of conscience, 
which have ever appeared. Speaking of subscrip- 
tion, he observes in his letter, " I thank God I am 
now so resolved, that I shall never do that while I am 
living and in health, which I would not do if I were 
dying ; and this I am sure I would not do.''* At this 
time he conceived, that the articles should not be 
subscribed, unless they were believed in their most 
obvious sense. A long correspondence ensued, in 
which Sheldon, who was afterwards archbishop, ar- 
gued, that the articles were meant to be " forms of 
peace." The reasoning of Sheldon, strengthened 
by that of archbishop Laud, who was the patron of 
Chillingworth, produced a change in his opinions. 
Without pretending to discuss the grounds of this 
change, I would simply inquire, with what semblance 
of justice, or candour, can any one accuse him of 
treachery to his conscience in this decision, any more 
than in the first, when the inducement was just as 
strong ? In referring to this subject, the editors of 
the Biographia Britannica observe, " Whether Chil- 
lingworth's opinion upon this head were right, or 



• This letter may be seen at full length in Kippii' edition of the Biog, Brit, 
Art. Chillingworth ; aud also in the Monthly RepotUory^ toI. ix. p. 3. 
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wrong, thi^re can b(e do doubt, from the whole te- 
nour of his life, th^t be acted with perfect integ- 
rity."* 

You say of him, that ^ he was a Protestant aod 
Papist by turns, and at length died a Socinian, soon 
after having solemnly denied that he was one.'^ This 
is harsh in the extreme^ and the more so, as it is in- 
capable of beiqg supported by a shadow of proo£ 
The mind of Chillingworth was uncommonly inquir 
sitive from his childhood, and his love of truth 
was equal to his desire of attaining knowledge. By 
his early intimacy with a learned Jesuit, he was lUr 
duced to embrace the Catholic faith ; but his mind^ 
i9(as hardly matured, before he discovered his error, 
and became, during the remainder of his hfe, the 
ipost able, learned, and successful defender of Pro- 
testantism, that has ever engaged in the cause. This, 
in your language, was being a Papist and Protestant 
by turns. It is not true, that he was ever a Soci*^ 
nian. It was a slander reiterated by his enemies dur- 
ing his lifetime, but, like other slanders, was never 
substantiated. Had you ever read Chillingworth's 
admirable apology for his change of opinions, L must 
believe you would never have injured his memory 
by such ill founded and ungenerous insinuations as 
those above. No one can contemplate his remarks 
without admiring his frankness, his charitable tem- 
per, his humility, his zeal for truth; nor without 
feeling the utmost confidence in the purity of his in- 

* Biog. Brit. vol. iii. p. 518. 
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tentioQS, ike siocerity of bis hearl, and the piety o£ 
his soul.^ 

The vij^ws of Clayton seem to have been nearly 
the same sis those of Cbilliqgwortb^ He was, i£ pos- 
sible, more open io the avowal of his opinion, as ap- 
pears from hi^ eloquent speech before the Irish 
{louse of Lords, in which he defended a bill pro- 
posing alterations in the Book of Commoo Prayer^ 
He argued and proved, that it was not the intention 
of the original act of uniformity,, by which subscrip- 
iioik was required, to enforce a belief in particular doc- 
trines, but simply to demand an ^' unfeigned assent 
and consent to the use of all things io the said book/' 
Such< was the language of the Act, but in the form 
q£ declaration tlien in. gse, the words here marked] 
with italics, were omitted^ thereby conveying a total- 
ly different sense, and* perveiiting the original inten- 
tion, of the Act. ^^ A^ thece is,'' says Clayton in this 
speech, ^^ a wide distance between being certain of 
the truth, and being certain of the falsehood of 
some propositions, it is no way inconsistent with the 
striptest honesty for persons to give their assent and 
consent, for peace and uniformity's sake, io the use of 

* See Chilliugwortirs Religion of ProUttanis a taft Way to Salmtion, 
Chap. V, ♦ 103. — chap. iv. i 16. — chap. vi. ^ 56. 

Clareodon says of him, that << he was a man of excellent parts, and cheer- 
ful disposition; void of all kind of vice, and endued with many notable vir- 
tues; of a very public heart, and an indefatigable desire to do good.^ 

Some excellent remarks on the character and principles of Chillingworth, 
and the persecutions he received from his enemies, as well as strictures on the 
ravings of Cbcynel respecting his last illness, death, and burial, may be seen 
in Hoadly''s Letter to Dr, Snape, prefixed to Pitlonniere*s Answer, Works, 
vol. ii. p. 617, et seqq. 
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some particular forms of worship, either in doctrine 
or discipline, though thej may not thoroughly ap- 
prove of the things themselves, and to try to get 
them amended ; while the public declaration of our 
assent and consent to the things themselves, ties 
down the mind from any further inquiry, and by dis- 
couraging all doubts and inquisitive industry, puts a 
stop to all improvement in knowledge, or any further 
reformation in religion." The same opinion he de- 
fended several years before, in a dedication to Dr. 
Stone, Primate of Ireland, which was prefixed to an 
Essay on Spirit. 

Add to this, that Clayton was renowned through 
his whole life for his numerous virtues, for his amia- 
ble disposition, benevolence, disinterestedness, and 
indeed for all the characteristics of a pious and good 
man ; that he was persecuted for his opinions, and 
suffered much from the reproaches and the ill treat- 
ment of the world, — add these things, and then ask 
yourself, what possible reason can be devised for 
supposing him to have been actuated by any other 
than conscientious, honest, and pure motives? He 
did not need, nor covet, the emoluments of the 
Church, for he possessed an ample fortune, and Was 
known frequently to bestow more in offices of cha- 
rity, than the whole amount of his ecclesiastical sti- 
pends. Instead of a lavish bounty of censure, there- 
fore, a true christian spirit would find much to com- 
mend and admire in the virtues of such a man.* 



* The following anecdote is illustrative of the character of Clayton. 
While on a visit to London, a person of respectable appearance called on hin 
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Secondly^ the articles have been considered as re- 
quiring subscription in that sense, which the subscri- 
ber believes to be consistent with scripture. This 
opinion was adopted and defended by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. It is in conformity with the protestant 
prbciple of taking the Scriptures as our only guide. 
No one can adhere to this principle in assenting to 
forms of human composition, unless he receives them 
in that sense only, which he believes the Scriptures 
to convey, and as affording such interpretations of the 
Scriptures, as are consistent with the meaning he at- 
taches to them. Hence, whatever form of words 
any one may be called to subscribe, for religious pur- 
poses, he is bound to receive them in thai sense, in 
which they can be made consistent expositions of 
scripture, and in no other. Dr. Clarke declares this 
to have been the principle by which he was guided, 
in respect to the trinity. '* I desire it may be ob- 
served," he says, " that my assent to the use of the 
forms by law appointed, and to all words of human 

to ask charity. Suspecting imposition, he at first declined, but when the 
name of Dr. Clarke was incidentally mentioned by t)ie person, Clayton told 
him, if he would obtain a certificate from Dr. Clarke, respecting the necessity 
of his circumstances, he would afibrd him aid. A certificate was produced^ 
and without further inquiry, he gave him three hundred pounds, which sum 
was abundantly sufficient to relieve him from all hib embarrassments. 

Hearing of this noble act of benevolence. Dr. Clarke sought the acquain- 
tance of Clayton, and introduced him to the Queen, who was so much de- 
lighted with the simplicity of his manners, the gentleness of his disposition, 
his benevolent and charitable spirit, that she immediately provided for his be- 
ing appointed to the first vacant bishopric in Ireland. It hence appears, that 
the sole cause of his preferment was the excellence of his character, for it was 
long after this period, that he attained the celebrity to which he was raised 
by his learning and talents. Biog. Brit, vol. Hi. p. 621. 
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institution, is given only in that smse^ Whetnein thej 
are, according to the explication given in the several 
parts of this book, [Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,] agreeable to that which appears to me. Upon 
the most careful and serious consideration of the 
whole matter, to be the doctrine of scripture ; and 
not in thai sense^ which the popish schoolm^n^ afiect- 
ing, for the sake of iransubstantiatian^ to make every 
thing look like a contradiction, endeavoured to intro- 
duce into the church/'* Will you say, that Dr. 
Clarke was not sincere in this declaration, that he 
was seeking for a subterfuge, that he cherished self 
delusion, and aimed to deceive the world, that he 
rashly and foolishly hazarded the safety of his soul, 
by defying the vengeance of a holy and heart search- 
ing God ? You must either sustain these positions^ 
or allow his purposes to have been good^ and his 
conduct innocent.t 

It is the same with him, as in the examples o£ 
Chillingworth and Clayton. You have no other cri-^ 
terion of judging, than the character which he sus- 
tained through life ; and it may be doubted if histo^ 
ry have recorded one more worthy or unexception- 
able. The strength of his religious affections, and 
the high and uniform tone of his morals, which his 
writings display, and which no one has attempted to 



* lutroduction to the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity^ p. 33. 

t Bishop Peaison seems to have bad the same opinion as Dr. Clarke. 
Speakingof the Cieed, he says, ** I observe that whatsoever is delivered in the 
Creed, we therefore believe, became it is contained in the Scriptures ; and 
consequently must $o believe it as it is contained there." ExpoHHon of the 
Creedy 4th edit. p. 227. 
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disparage, are well expressed in the following lan- 
guage of his biographer. ^ His pietj was manly and 
unaffected, built upon the most solid grounds, and 
free from all pomp and show. The charity of his 
temper and good will was as extensive as the whole 
rational creation of God. The love of the religious 
and civil liberties of mankind was a ruling and pow- 
erful principle in his heart and practice. In a word| 
his morals, from the first of his days to the last, 
were without reproach. There was an innocence 
and inoffensivencss remarkable through his whole be- 
haviour, and his life, when he came into the view of 
the great world, was an ornament and strength to 
that religion, which his pen so well defended."* 

A third mode of considering the articles is, that 
they ought to be received according to the intention 
of the legislature, by which they were originally 
imposed. This view is supported by Paley.f He 
reasons, that it was not the original intention to make 
every man believe in each separate proposition, as 
such a thing is plainly impossible. The articles in* 
volve the most intricate subjects of metaphysical 
controversy, in which no two men were ever in all 
respects agreed. It was intended to exclude persons 
inclined to popery, anabaptists, puritans, and all oth- 

•Hoadly's Life of Clarke^ Works, vol. iU. p. 468, 

For a high eulogy on the Tirtuet and piety of Dr. Clarke, tee Bishop Hmti^t 
Workt^ vol. ii. p. 23. Lond. 1746. It was a saying of the parishioners of Dr. 
Clarke, — ** However we differ from him in some matters, we desire to see no 
other person in the pulpit." 

t Moral Philosophy, hook iii. part 1, chap. 22. 

52 
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crs opposed to the episcopal establishment. Any 
person embraced within this list, Dr. Paley thinks 
ought not to subscribe at all; but any one not thus 
embraced may subscribe without giving credence to 
every article, provided he is convinced, that he com- 
plies strictly with the intention of the legislature. 

Now I am very far fi*om defending these modes 
jof regarding the articles; nor does it come within 
my province to enter upon their merits. It is enough 
to bring into view the facts stated above to show, 
that the pei'son.^, whom you have censured with so 
much freedom, had reasons for their conduct, and 
such reasons as have been approved and acted upon 
by wise and good men of all parties. I do not as- 
sert the truth of their opinions, nor plead for their 
infallibility, but for their integrity, their conviction, 
and righteous motives. I infer these from the unim- 
f^eachable character of their lives, from their multi- 
plied deeds of piety and goodness, and from their 
own declarations respecting their views of the na- 
ture and object of subscription. In screening them 
from your charges, I impose no tax on the indulgence 
of any person ; I demand the exercise of common 
justice. 

It is not important to investigate the particular 
motives of all the persons, whom your rule would 
include. Their precise opinions respecting subscrip 
tion may not always be so accurately known, as in 
the examples above cited. But the argument holds 
good in all cases, that they ought to be considered 
honest in this particular, when they were known to 
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be SO in eyerj thing else ; and that whatever they 
thought of the mode, they were conscientious in the 
thing itself. If you deny this, you must deny, that 
character has any dependence on actions, and affirm, 
that men are to be accounted moral or immoral, ac- 
cording to the fancy or caprice of any one, who may 
choose to sit in judgment. 

In regard to Hoadly, whoever doubts his integrity 
in any course he pursued, I would advise him to read 
his sermons on Christian Moderation^ on Judging one 
another, and on Persecution. In these sermons may 
be seen the high principles of rectitude, of moral 
dignity, and of religious freedom, which influenced 
his opinions, and regulated his practice. In these 
may also be seen the deep responsibility under which 
he felt to his Maker, and the love and good will, 
which he cherished for all men. If a man^s writ- 
ings from the beginning to the end of a long life, are 
to be taken as any test of his principles and charac- 
ter, no one can be entitled to a fairer fame than 
Hoadly. He was an advocate, and a powerful 
advocate, for civil and religious liberty. His sermon 
before the king, on the Kingdom of Christ, which 
was the commencement of the famous Baiigoriao 
controversy, was wholly occupied in defending the 
great protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, and perfect freedom of thought in reli- 
gion. These were themes of which he was never 
weary. The purity of his morals was equal to his 
singleness of heart, and love of independence. 
Although he was attacked with much violence 
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from every quarter, and compelled to make manj 
replies, and meet many heavy charges, it was said of 
him at the time, and it is not likely to be controvert- 
ed at the present day, that ** the enemies of rel^i- 
ous liberty had not been able to fix any disgrace on 
the unspotted character of the most excellent bi« 
shop."* 

The case of Blackbume is more in point, than any 
I have noticed. He refused preferment, because he 
would not again subscribe. He was intimate with 
Lindsey, Disney, and others of the unitarian belief, 
and when Dr. Chandler died, the congregation at 
the old Jewry, in London, knowing Blackbume's 
views concerning the established Church, took pains 
to ascertain whether, if chosen, he would become 
their pastor. He declined, notwithstanding his in- 
come would be three times as large as the one he 
then received. ''His continuance in the church," 
says Dr. Rees, ** cannot be justly ascribed to any sel- 
fish and interested motives, because he might have 
left it with advantage, and he remained in it with a 
fixed purpose of accepting no preferment ; and he 
refused very considerable offers of this kind." In his 
very able and admirable work, The Confessional^ he 
opposes the notion in all its shapes, that the articles 
could properly be subscribed without believing them 



• See ^n Account of the Bangorian Coniroveny^ drawn op by a person 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and with the character of Hpadlj, 
^nd printed io the later editions of Hoadly's Works. 
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in their literal acceptatioa* After having suhscrib- 
ed, he remained in the Church, but refused advance- 
ment on the condition of further subscription, and 
declined tlie most liberal offers out of the Church, 
which he might have accepted without subscribing. 
How is this conduct to be explained bj your princi- 
ples of hypocrisy and selfishness ? How is it to be 
explained in any Avay, except by supposing the man 
to have yielded to a rigid sense of duty, and to have 
sacrificed the prospects of wordly gain and prefer- 
ment to his religious scruples, and peace of con- 
science ? 

Such are the men, whom you charge with the 
grossest immorality, and say in a late work, if they 
were Unitarians, ^ they have lived in habits of the 
most shameful dishonesty and perjury ; a dishonesty 
and peijury, which, if known, could not fail of ren- 
dering them, in the eyes of all upright men, a dis- 
grace to any society calling itself a church of Christ.'' 
I will not trust myself to remark on such lai^uage 
as this, but leave every reader to mak ^ his own re- 
flections. 

I am not disposed to assume for these men the 
same merit for independence, as I would for Ro- 
bertson, Lindsey, Disney, Jebb, Whiston,t and others, 

* See ConfeMsionaly second edit. p. 202. Also, Ridley's Thru LtUert to the 
Author of the Con/euionai. Letter Third. 

t Soon aAer the accession of the Hanover family, it was intimated to Wbis- 
ton by Sir Joseph Jekyl, that it might be agreeable to the ruling party to make 
him a bishop, if he were disposed to accept of preferment. Whiston answer- 
ed immediately ; ** I would not sign the Thirty Nine Articles to be made 
archbishop of Canterbury." WhittorCs MeamrSy Vol, I. p. 168, 
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who left the Church. Nor do I think this necessary 
to vindicate their characters from such allegations, as 
you have made. No one has any reason to question 
their motives. They were virtuous and pious men. 
Some of them remained in the Church against their 
interest, and frankly declared to the world in what 
light they regarded subscription. From these pre- 
mises, which are thoroughly established, I maintain 
the inference to be legitimate and conclusive, that 
they were honest and sincere. Robertson and Lind- 
sey continued several years in the Church after they 
became Unitarians, and this, as they tell you, with a 
dear conscience, and under a sense of duty. No one, 
I apprehend, will have the hardihood to accuse 
them of " dishonesty and perjury," or of prevaricat- 
ing and dissembling. There is a christian virtue, 
called charity, which, as practised by the Saviour 
and the primitive christians, should teach us to think 
favourably of our brethren. 

Trace your principle farther. It operates with 
just as much rigour on other persons belonging to 
the Church, as on Unitarians. In truth, it reaches 
to every individual, who subscribes the articles. Do 
you believe any person to have subscribed, who gave 
credence literally to every proposition in every arti- 
cle ? Does not each one modify many parts, in ac- 
cordance with what he conceives to be the meaning 
of scripture ? And among episcopalians, are there 
not all shades and gradations of theological opinions ? 
This is not to be denied.^ But do you suppose the 
articles literally teach all religious opinions? Do 
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they teach Arminianism to some, and Calrinism to 
others? Did they teach Jeremy Taylor to write 
against original sin and predestination, which are two 
of the most conspicuous doctrines of the articles ? 
Did they teach the bishop of Lincoln to defend the 
doctrine of universal redemption, and Scott, and his 
Calvinistic brethren, to restrict the possibility of sal- 
vation to the elect ? Did they teach Walh's and 
South to find only a trinity of modes in the Deity, 
and Sherlock to discover, that the Divinity consists 
of three beings, as distinct as three men ? When all 
these questions can be answered in the affirmative ; 
that is, when innumerable contradictions can be re- 
conciled, it may then be proved, that all others be- 
sides Unitarians have concurred in receiving the arti- 
cles in their literal sense. It may then be proved, 
also, and not before, that Unitarians, belonging to 
the Church, have been more dishonest than other 
episcopalians, and that all, indiscriminately, who have 
subscribed the articles, were guilty of "dishonesty 
and perjury.*' 

'Once more. Let the principle be carried into 
your own church. When a candidate is licensed to 
preach, he is required, by the Form of Government 
of the Presbyterian Church, to answer the following 
question in the affirmative. " Do you sincerely re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this 
church, as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the holy Scriptures?^ This dechiration, so far 



Form of Government in the Preibrterinn Church. Chap. xiii. Section £. 
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as faith is concenied, amounts to precisely the same 
thing as subscription in the Episcopal Church. It 
binds the candidate to receive the Confession of 
Faith as the rule of his opinions. 

Now this formulary is in the highest tone of Cal?i- 
nism. What shall we say, when we find Presbyte- 
rians, who have solemnly made this declaration, af- 
terwards denying their belief of several articles in 
the Confession of Faith ? Is it not a fact, that more 
than one fifth of the Presbyterian General As^mbly 
are Hopkinsians ? Is it not true, that some of them, 
I will not undertake to say how many, are inclining 
to Arminianism ? Is it not true, that some, who call 
themselves the ^ stricter sort,'' say as little as possi- 
ble of that vital doctrine of Calvinism, denominated, 
in the Confession of Faith, ^ God's Eternal Decree T^ 
How are these things to be reconciled? Shall we 
cut the matter short, and deplore such lamentable 
instances of " dishonesty and perjury f" No. Let 
us put on the garments of humility and of charity ; 
let each one remove the beam from his own eye, 
and study the imperfection of his own heart. Let 
him first scrutinize and judge himself. He will then 
be better prepared to enumerate the faults, repro- 
bate the motives, and disparage the character of his 
brethren. Nay, rather, it is hoped he will be bet- 
ter prepared for aiding the progress of christian 
truth, and for establishing the Redeemer's kingdom, 
the kingdom of piety and goodness, in the hearts and 
lives of men. 

I have thus finished what I proposed to say con- 
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<»rniDg the tenets and morals of several distinguished 
Unitarians^ whose practice jou hare represented as 
at variance with their faith. If a life of uniform 
integrity, rectitude, and piety can have any claims on 
our respect ; if the moral and religious character of 
these men is to be judged by the common rules of 
judging in similar cases ; if the tenour of their writings, 
and the voice of cotemporaries, may be allowed to 
speak in their behalf; we shall look in vain among 
the orthodox, or among any class of men, for brighter 
examples of the pure influence of scriptural Chris- 
tianity. We can do them no greater injustice, than 
to listen to the charge, which you have ventured to 
prefer against them. 

In the preceding letters, some of the more promi- 
nent features only of calvinistic orthodoxy have been 
drawn. To these we must be contented to limit the 
present discussion. There would be no end to the la- 
bour of exposing the irrational principles, and tracing 
out the evil consequences of this system. Its foundation 
is laid deep in the mysteries of perverted metaphysics, 
and its ramifications carry its dismal influence to the 
best powers of the mind, and the best affections of 
the heart. To behold Calvinism in its true colours, it 
would be necessary to pursue its force and tendency 
as connected with the elements of natural religion, 
the purposes of the christian dispensation, the ax- 
ioms of practical ethics, the circle of social inter- 
course, and, in short, all that pertains, either in 
thought or action, to the duties of piety and benevo- 
lence. We should then perceive a scheme, indebted 
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for ito existoDce to the workings of a wayward ima- 
gination in the dark ages of the world, and engrafted 
bj a most unnatural alliance into the sublime system 
of reason and truth, which is written by the finger 
of God in the hearts of men, and made more bright 
and certain by the revelation, the death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ We should be lost in a 
labyrinth of dreams and shadows, contradiction and 
error. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

Page T6» h ISy for << nature" read <' stature." 

96, 1. 1 and 14, for << Hemming" read « Flemiog." 

134. 1. 16, for « Trinity" read "Triunity." 
161, 1. 4, for " hear" read « bear." 

161, 1. 2 from bottom, for « SecHonJ* read «i>«lt*A." 
203, 1. 4 from bottom, for << degree" read << decree." 

292. 1. 1 7, for «< of" read « or." 
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